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PUBLISHERS’  NOTE. 


Thk  Pablishers  of  Etbrt  Saturday  have 
every  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon 
the  remarkable  and  unprecedented  success 
which  has  been  achieved  by  their  Journal. 
Its  large  and  increasing  circulation,  and  the 
hearty  commendations  bestowed  upon  it  on 
all  sides,  are  the  most  convincing  proofs  that 
their  efforts  to  make  it  the  Leading  Illus¬ 
trated  Paper  of  the  country  are  fully  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  public. 

ITS  EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

No  feature  of  the  paper  has  been  more 
warmly  commended  than  its  Editorial  De¬ 
partments,  of  which  there  are  two,  —  in  one 
of  which  arc  discussed  by  able  writers  the 
leading  public  questions  of  the  day ;  while  in 
the  other  are  treated  the  principal  Social,  The¬ 
atrical,  Mnsical,  or  Literary  topics  of  the  time. 

In  the  scope,  ability,  and  variety  of  its 
Editorials  Evert  Saturday  surpasses  all 
its  contemporaries. 

ITS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Everybody  admits  that  the  Illustrations  in 
Evert  Saturday  are  greatly  superior  both 
in  character  and  artistic  excellence  to  those 
of  any  other  Illustrated  Paper  published  in 
this  country ;  while  the  manner  in  which 
American  Scenery,  Life,  and  Character  are 
represented  in  its  pages  surpasses  anything 
of  the  kind  heretofore  attempted. 

ITS  SIZE. 

Evert  Saturday  was  the  first  American 
Journal  to  publish  regularly  twenty-four 
pages  of  Letter-Press  and  Illustrations.  Its 
eight  additional  pages  are  not  given  away  as 
supplements,  but  form  a  part  and  portion  of 
each  regular  number. 

An  opinion  has  prevailed  in  many  quarters 
that  Evert  Saturday  was  merely  a  costly 
experiment,  and  that  it  could  not  long  be 
sustained  in  its  present  character  and  form. 
Its  Publishers,  however,  take  no  such  view  of 
their  enterprise.  They  have  in  preparation 
for  the  ensuing  volume  features  of  much 
greater  interest,  involving  a  much  larger  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  and  money  than  any  they 
have  yet  put  forth. 


WHAT  THE  PRESS  SAYS. 

The  Publishers  of  Evert  Saturday  are 
deeply  sensible  of  their  obligations  for  the 
very  generous  manner  in  which  their  enter¬ 
prise  has  been  received  by  the  Press.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  invited  to  the  following  commenda¬ 
tions  from  some  of  the  leading  journals. 


from  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

MoMrs.  JaniPff  R.  Os^'ood  &  Co.  have  ffood  cauac  to  be 
proud  of  the  tnuccess  of  IiIvkrt  8ati  rday.  '1  he  chan$;o 
nx>m  a  plain  octavo  to  an  illustrated  folio  was  not  popular 
at  Amt ;  but  they  have  made  it  so,  by  the  superb  style  in 
which  they  have  worked  it  up,  until  It  stanus  unrivalled 
In  the  excellence  of  its  artistic  merits  among  all  the  Ameri¬ 
can  serials  of  its  class. 

From  the  Xew  Fork  Evening  Post* 

Such  has  been  the  uniform  excellence  of  Evert  Satce- 
DAT,  in  all  its  departments,  that  it  is  enough  to  say  of  any 
special  number  that  It  fully  maintains  the  standara  of  the 
Journal.  Ihis  is  the  highest  compliment  that  can  be  paid 
to  it.  It  may  admit  ot  a  doubt  whether  the  proprietors 
can  make  the  paper  any  more  valuable  or  brilliant,  in 
letter-press  or  illustrations,  than  it  is  now. 

From  the  Chicago  Journal. 

Evert  Saturdat  Is  now  a  great  success,  and  increas¬ 
ing  its  circulation  more  rapidly  than  any  paper  of  its  kind 
ever  published  in  this  country. 

From  the  Vermont  Farmer. 

Evert  Saturdat.  — This  magnificent  pictorial  weekly 
could  safely  rest  its  claim  to  public  appreciation  and  sup¬ 
port  upon  its  numerous  and  artistic  pictorial  embellish¬ 
ments.  in  which  it  is  uneoualled  in  America  and  unsur- 
passea  anywhere.  But  it  does  not.  Its  literary  character 
is  equal  to  its  artistic.  Ihere  could  be  no  higher  praise. 
We  do  not  know  who  the  editor  of  Evert  Saturdat  is, 
but  he  “  knows  himself,**  and  utilizes  his  vast  resources 
with  a  skill  that  places  him  among  the  very  first  in  the 
profession  of  Journalism. 

From  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin. 

It  is  really  su^rislng  how  rapidly  the  art  of  Illustration, 
as  exemplified  in  Evert  Satirdat,  has  advanced,  we 
might  almost  say  in  a  few  months,  lhat  periodical,  in 
thin  respect,  may  be  compared  favorably  with  any  foreign 
journal  whatsoever;  the  pictun's  appearing  in  it  are  bril¬ 
liant,  artistic,  and  suggestive,  it  is  no  light  compliment 
to  say  that  the  articles  in  its  columns  tit  well  with  the 
pictuies;  for  they  are  written  by  some  of  our  most  accom- 
plfsbi-d  literati,  and  the  e<iiting  is  carefully  and  well  done. 
Charles  Readers  Terrible  leiuptation,*’  now  coming  out 
serially  in  Evert  Saturday,  already  creates  much  ex¬ 
citement  and  discussion. 

From  the  »Spnn((/ic/d  Republican, 

Evert  Saturday  goes  on  fron  glory  to  gh»n\  The 
publishers  are  lavbhing  money  un  their  weekiv;  but, 
with  Mr.  Harte  and  Charles  Keade’s  novel,  and  a  g(K)d 
staff  «»f  writers  and  artists,  they  ought  to  “  get  their  mon  ’V 
ba<*k  *’ ;  and  the  people  cettainly  get  their  money*8  worth 
when  they  buy  it. 

From  the  Cleveland  Herald. 

Every  week  !♦  contains  t'ditohals  of  gn  at  al  llity  on  cur¬ 
rent  topics,  with  other  original  writing,  and  ‘the  hot 
.American  .artists  furnish  tbU-iiage  pictiin^s  of  inarKtil 
character,  which  are  finely  engraved  ami  carefblly  pilntcd 
on.  heavT  cceam-tinted  paficr.  'I  he  advantage  of  this  caro 
in  pilots  ts  shown  in  the  sharpness  of  outline  and  gen¬ 
eral  cf1i*ctiveneas  of  the  picanres.  the  cream  tint  adding  to 
the  offoctlvcDese  in  no  little  degree. 
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PUBLISHERS’  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

We  have  printed  a  title-pape,  preface,  and  a 
carefully  prepared  index  to  the  letterpress  and 
illustrations  to  the  volume  of  Every  Satur¬ 
day  which  closed  with  number  78.  This  index, 
title-paf;e,  &c.,  will  be  supplied  by  any  news¬ 
dealer  or  sent  by  mail  on  application  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  _ 

THE  LATEST  POLITICAL  SIGNS. 

State  of  Ohio  by  its  magnitude,  its 
X  evenly  balanced  political  condition,  its 
midway  geographical  position  and  its  lep- 
resentative  |K)pulation,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  partisan  centre  of  the  Union,  where  the 
lines  of  current  political  influences  converge 
and  are  reflected,  —  thus  occupying  the 
commanding  place  in  this  respect  which 
was  formerly  held  by  New  York  and  more 
recently  by  Pennsylvania.  In  addition,  the 
Democracy  of  Ohio  have  had  for  their  chief 
engineers  the  late  Mr.  Vallandigham,  who, 
whatever  else  may  be  said  of  him,  certainljr 
exerted  a  powerful,  and  sometimes  a  deci¬ 
sive  influence  upon  his  party,  and  lion. 
George  II.  Pendleton,  who  has  been  and  is 
a  prominent  aspirant  for  the  Presidency. 
On  the  Republican  side  the  fate  of  the  next 
Senatorial  election  brings  into  the  field  all 
the  talent  of  the  organization,  while  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Wade  has  been  convenient 
to  test  the  willingness  of  his  fellow-partisans 
to  make  the  acquisition  of  San  Domingo  an 
issue  before  the  people.  For  these  reasons 
the  State  Conventions  of  the  two  political 
parties  in  Ohio,  recently  held,  have  been 
regarded  with  unusual  interest  as  not  only 
indicating  the  drift  of  sentiment  in  a  very 
important  State,  but  as  marking  the  lines 
of  battle  of  the  great  Presidential  contest  of 
1872. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  adopt¬ 
ed  the  “new  departure”  as  unreservedly  as 
any  other  gathering  of  the  party  yet  held, 
—  that  is  to  say,  it  resolved  to  acquiesce  in 
the  three  last  constitutional  amendments  as 
accomplished  facts,  though  condemning  the 
means  by  which  they  were  brought  about, 
and  demanding  that  they  should  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  principles  of  strict  construc¬ 
tion,  which,  it  was  Intimated,  would  shear 
them  of  the  support  of  such  legislation  as 
that  inaugurated  in  the  Ku-Klux  law’.  In 
other  words,  as  avowed  by  the  leading  organ 
of  the  party  in  the  State,  the  fight  w.ns 
henceforth  to  be  not  on  the  amendments 
themselves  so  much  as  on  their  interpreta¬ 
tion.  The  Convention  also  resolved  against 
Congressional  interference  in  the  local  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  States;  in  favor  of  universal 


amne.stv;  in  opposition  to  the  annexation 
of  S  in  Domingo ;  in  opposition  to  protective 
tariifs :  in  favor  of  the  payment  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt  in  greenbacks ;  and  in  favor  of  the 
repeal  of  the  National  Banking  system. 

The  Ri’publiean  State  Convention  of 
Ohio,  having  the  advantage  of  knowing 
how  its  antagonists  stood,  defined  its  oivn 
position  with  equal  explicitness,  —  at  least 
so  far  as  it  went.  After  a  little  of  the 
traditional  eulogy  ujion  the  past  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  and  a  hearty  indorsement  of 
President  Grant’s  administration,  it  de¬ 
clared  that  the  tariff  should  be  “  so  adjust¬ 
ed  as  not  to  prejudice  but  promote  the 
interests  of  every  section  and  branch  of  in¬ 
dustry,  as  far  as  may  be  possible  ”  ;  it  con¬ 
demned  the  jMjlicy  of  graming  subsidies  of 
public  lands  to  corfiorations  and  monopo¬ 
lies;  indorsed  civil-service  reform;  and 
hojied  the  time  would  come  when  encourage¬ 
ment  would  be  “  oflVred  for  the  removal  in 
proper  eases  of  jxililieal  disabilities  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Rebellion.” 

On  comparing  the.<e  counter-declarations 
it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  one  series 
emanates  from  the  “  outs  ”  and  the  other 
from  the  “  ins  ”  of  jiolilical  life ;  such  is  the 
sweeping  boldness  on  the  one  side,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  cautious  expression  on  the 
other.  Are  they  repiescntative  of  the  two 
national  organizations  tor  which  they  sjieak  ? 
Not  strictly  so.  Tlie  doctrine  of  jiaying 
the  public  debt  in  greenbacks  is  a  local 
hobby  due  to  ^he  influence  of  Mr.  Pendleton. 
Neither  the  Democracy  of  Iowa  nor  of 
Maine — who  have  since  held  their  State 
Conventions  —  go  any  farther  than  to  de¬ 
clare  that  Ihe  debt  must  be  paid  “  accoid- 
ing  to  law  in  lawful  money.”  On  the  other 
hand,  the  eminently  Bunsbyish  resolution 
of  the  Ohio  Republicans  in  regani  to  the 
tarirt’  and  protection  does  not  reflect  tlie 
general  sentiment  of  the  organization ; 
while  the  Republicans  of  Iowa  do  indorse 
the  annexation  of  San  Domingo  “  when  the 
people  of  that  island  desire  it.”  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  silence  of 
the  Ohio  Republicans  is  more  golden  than 
the  speech  of  their  Iowa  brethren. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that,  so  far 
at  least  as  their  own  declarations  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  two  great  jiarties  of  the  day  are 
apjiroaching  each  other  more  closely  than 
at  anv  time  since  they  divided  the  political 
field  between  them.  The  issues  of  the  war 
and  reconstruction  periods  have  wellnigh 
vanished  with  the  “  new  departure.”  It  is 
true,  as  we  have  intimated  above,  the  dec¬ 
larations  of  the  Democracy  with  regard  to 
the  last  three,  and  particularly  the  last  two 
constitutional  amendments,  are  apt  to  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  qualifications  and  provisos 
which  wear  a  sinister  aspect.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  inclined  to  consider  as  only  a 
part  of  the  unpleasant  jar  of  the  letting- 
down  process,  —  the  creaking  of  the  lever 
by  Tvbich  a  great  jiarty  is  switched  off  on 
another  track.  The  forces  of  the  times  are 
too  strong  for  Democratic  reluctance  in  tliis 
matter,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  same 
causes  which  have  impelled  the  party  to 
take  this  first  disagreeafile  step  will  carry  it 
forward  to  the  full  logical  conclusion.  Ad¬ 
mitting  that  to  be  reached,  in  spite  of  the 
inertia  of  the  Democratic  Bourbons  of  the 
North  and  the  bitter  resistance  of  the 
Stephenses  and  Toombses  of  the  South, 
then  the  question  will  arise  whether  those 
who  inaugurated  and  manfully  applied  a 
great  policy  are  not  still  to  be  entrusted  with 
its  superintendence,  rather  than  those  whose 
opposition  has  been  converted  at  the  eleventh 
hour  by  overwhelming  success  into  equivocal 
support.  On  this  point  the  Republican 
prestige  will  always  he  predominant  just  so 
long  as  the  issue  has  any  real  vitality.  A 
few  months  will  settle  that  practical  ques¬ 
tion.  As  the  greatest  of  the  issues  ir.heritcd 
from  the  late  national  stniggl",  it  justly 
maintains  a  precedence  over  other  ques¬ 
tions  of  mere  policy  and  finance.  Supposing 
that  to  be  withdrawn  by  the  common-sense 
of  the  Democrats,  then  we  have  the  civil- 
service  rfforui,  upon  wliich  both  jiartics 
make  excellent  professions,  which  are  yet  to 
be  tested  on  Iwtli  sides ;  opposition  to  the 
land  system,  where  there  is  the  saiiie  equal¬ 
ity  of  goo<l  theories,  and  also,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  of  b.ad  practice ;  universal  amnesty, 
upon  which  the  Northern  Democrats  are 
clearly  right,  unless  they  shall  be  neutral¬ 
ized  by  some  outrageou- conduct  on  the  part 
of  their  Southern  lirelhren  ;  the  tariff,  rijK'n 
which  the  Rejiublicans  adopt  less  satisi'ac- 
tory  resolutions  than  their  opponeiits,  al- 
tboiigli  their  n  eoisl  has  been  steadily  iiri- 
jiroving.  The  San  Domingo  r{uestioii  is 
reserveil  lor  the  next  session  ot  Congress, 
when  the  Republican  representatives  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  reveal  the  extent 
of  their  wisdom  in  its  disposal,  as  well  as  in 


their  treatment  of  local  and  State  riahtg, 
of  the  tariff  taxation,  civil-service  re/orm, 
and  general  amnesty,  and  thereby  determine 
the  direction  of  that  great  bwy  of  dis¬ 
interested  voters  which  will  decide  the  next 
Presidential  campaign. 


THE  TREATY  IN  PARLIAMENT. 
HAT  the  Treaty  of  Washington  would 
be  ratified  by  the  English  Government, 
there  never  was  the  least  reason  to  doubt. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  nego¬ 
tiation  Earl  de  Grey  and  his  associates 
consented  to  nothing  of  importance  except 
after  reference  to  Earl  Granville ;  and 
wlien  the  convention  was  signed,  as  Lord 
Russell  and  his  supporters  properly  recog¬ 
nized,  it  was  the  act  of  the  ministry  rather 
than  of  the  commissioners  who  represented 
England.  Moreover,  in  the  original  instruc¬ 
tions  to  Earl  de  Grey  the  Queen  engaged 
and  promised  that  ivhatever  things  were 
transacted  and  concluded  by  her  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  should  be  agreed  to,  acknowledged 
and  accepted  by  her  in  the  fullest  manner. 
There  was  really  no  occasion,  thendore,  for 
bringing  the  treaty,  or  allowing  it  to  be 
brought,  before  the  Commons  or  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  English  constitution  does 
not  require  the  concurrence  of  Parliament 
to  interuational  obligations  undertaken  by 
the  reigning  sovereign ;  though  the  refusal 
of  that  body  to  enact  the  laws  necessary  to 
the  fulfilment  of  any  obligation  might 
result  in  the  overthrow  of  the  ministry  then 
in  power.  Queen  Anne  formally  submitted 
the  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  to  both 
houses  before  they  were  signed,  but  no  one 
then  held  or  now  holds  that  she  lacked  full 
authority  to  conclude  the  treaty  without  so 
doing. 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  it  would  hardly  have  been  less  than  a 
misfortune,  however,  to  refuse  Parliament 
an  expression  of  opinion  relative  to  the 
Treaty  of  Washington.  Earls  Granville 
and  De  Grey  both  declareil  themselves 
earnestly  anxious  to  hear  the  judgment  of 
their  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  work  they  had  begun  and  accomplished ; 
and  the  treaty  would  greatly  have  failed  of 
its  proper  moral  effect  on  the  civilized  world 
if  ratifications  had  been  exchanged  prior  to 
or  in  defiance  of  this  judgment.  The 
debate  of  the  12th  of  June  on  Earl  Russell’s 
motion  for  an  address  to  the  Throne  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  convention  occupied  about 
five  hours  of  time,  and  the  dozen  speeches 
delivered  by  the  Lords  fill  nearly  two  and  a 
half  pages  of  the  gieat  daily  papers  of  Lon¬ 
don.  The  Earl’s  motion  was  lost  without  a 
division  of  the  House,  and  the  formal  ex¬ 
change  of  ratifications  between  the  agents 
of  the  Queen  and  the  President  took  place 
on  the  17th  ultimo,  —  being  the  ninety-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
So  tar  as  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  are  coneemod  the  treaty  is  therefore 
an  accomplished  fact;  and  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  must  now  turn  to  the  appointmimt  of 
commissioners  and  the  actual  settlement  of 
claims  for  which  the  document  makes  pro¬ 
vision. 

We  presume  no  one  imagined  that  either 
the  Earl  of  Russell  or  the  Earl  of  Derby 
would  like  the  treaty.  In  its  every  essential 
stipulation  it  is  a  condemnation  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Foreign  Secretary  with 
whom  Mr.  Minister  Adams  had  so  much 
conference  and  correspondence.  Its  prin¬ 
ciples  of  law  and  its  theories  of  compromise 
arc  alike  distasteful  to  his  feeling  and  his 
judgment.  However  viewed,  whether  from 
a  party  or  a  national  standpoint,  he  finds  it 
one-sided  and  unsatisfactory ;  at  almost 
every  stage,  he  says,  there  was  yielding  by 
Great  Britain,  while  there  was  no  yielding 
whatever  by  the  United  States ;  on  our  part, 
he  adds,  there  was  nothing  but  concession 
and  backing  down,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  nothing  but  demand  and  as¬ 
sertion  without  reason  or  argument.  The 
old  gentleman  was  in  a  most  unhappy  frame 
of  mind  for  an  hour,  and  absented  himself 
from  the  hall  while  Earl  Granville  and  his 
assoc’iates  ivere  explaining  the  treaty  .and 
defending  the  Government.  The  Earl  of 
Derby  5va8  captious  and  pragmatical, 
minutely  critical  and  generally  fault-find¬ 
ing  ;  he  did  not  like  this  and  he  could  not 
approve  that,  but  he  hoped  Earl  Russell 
would  not  force  the  House  to  a  division ; 
the  Americans,  he  held,  had  been  smart  and 
shrewd,  while  the  Granville  ministry  had 
shown  a  lamh-like  weakness;  it  would  bo  a 
grave  thing  to  throw  the  treaty  overboard, 
but  it  is  not  creditable  to  those  who  made 
it,  atid  will  not  condtice  to  the  diplomatic 
reputation  of  Great  Britain. 

To  these  petulant  and  censorious  gentle¬ 
men  and  their  three  or  four  supporters  were 
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opposed  Earl  Granville,  Earl  tie  Grey,  the 
of  Kimberly,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and 
the  Chancellor.  The  reader  may 

rtarch  widely  without  finding  another 
(peech  equal  to  that  of  Granville  for  depth 
of^nly  feeling  and  braadth  of  comprehen¬ 
sion  ;  whatever  may  be  said  of  his  conduct 
in  other  matters,  on  this  occasion  he  rose  to 
the  altitude  of  a  statesman  whose  country 
is  the  world  of  civilization.  Earl  de  Grey 
sras  in  an  unusually  felicitous  mood,  and 
turned  aside  the  arrows  of  Derby  and  Rus¬ 
sell  with  surprising  and  commendable 
shrewdness  and  good-nature.  Without 
iroing  into  details  as  to  the  argument  lor 
the  treaty,  it  must  be  noted  that  particular 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  value  of  the  three 
new  rules  of  international  comity.  Russell 
and  Derby  did  not  seriously  object  to  either 
in  their  future  application,  but  both  strenu¬ 
ously  opposed  the  clause  giving  them  retro¬ 
active  effect.  To  this  it  was  of  course  re¬ 
lied  that  the  treaty  could  not  otherwise 
ave  been  concluded ;  and  that,  as  England 
admitted  the  justice  of  our  demands,  logical 
sequence  required  the  a^ement  to  retro¬ 
active  terms.  The  ministry’s  chief  point, 
however,  was  that  as  to  the  future  effect  of 
the  rules.  The  binding  obligations  of  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act  and  its  amendment 
of  last  year,  said  Granville,  are  even  more 
stringent  than  these  rules,  but  they  apply 
to  no  country  except  Great  Britain ;  the 
great  gain  is  in  getting  the  assent  of  the 
United  States  to  something  just  and  reason¬ 
able  in  itself,  and  from  which,  as  Earl  de 
Grey  remarked  with  much  force,  “in  the 
event  of  future  wars  no  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  is  likely  to  derive  so  much 
benefit  as  England  herself.”  This  view  of 
the  matter  is  noteworthy,  but  it  is  one  to 
which  no  statesman  in  this  country  will 
object.  The  United  States  has  no  hunger 
for  conflict;  it  loves  honorable  fteace  with 
earnestness,  and  desires  nothing  else  so 
much  as  good  fellowship  throughout  the 
world ;  it  rejoices  now,  and  ever  will  rejoice, 
that  it  has  been  able  to  aid  England  in 
doing  what  can  but  hasten  the  day  when 
the  Golden  Rule  will  everywhere  prevail 
among  nations. 


THE  BOOK-CONCERN  SCANDAL. 

IT  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  the  Rev. 

Dr.  Lanahan,  junior  agent  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Book  Concern,  alleged  the  discovery  of 
serious  waste  and  palpable  dishonesty  in  the 
management  of  tlie  affairs  of  that  institu¬ 
tion.  His  charges  affected  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Carlton,  senior  agent,  and  a  number  of 
clerks,  all  of  whom  had  been  for  some  years 
in  the  employ  of  the  Concern.  On  similar 
allegations  made  by  an  assistant  against  the 
teller  and  cashier  of  a  bank,  the  President 
and  directors  would  forthwith  have  insti¬ 
tuted  a  searching  examination  into  the 
books  and  accounts.  If  they  had  declined 
or  neglected  to  do  this  with  the  utmost  rigor 
and  promptitude,  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  they  would  have  suffered  in  public 
estimation,  and  that  the  bank  would  speed¬ 
ily  have  lost  its  standing  in  the  community. 
What  the  Book  Committee  —  the  directors, 
so  to  say,  of  the  Book  Concern  —  did  on  the 
presentation  of  Dr.  Lanahan’s  charges  was 
directly  the  opposite  of  what  the  bank  offi¬ 
cials  would  have  done. 

The  members  appear  to  have  had  their 
minds  occupied  not  with  the  question  wheth¬ 
er  there  had  been  fraud  and  mismanagement, 
but  whether  Dr.  Lanahan  could  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  withdraw  the  charges  and  thus 
prevent  a  decline  in  the  business  of  the 
Concern.  A  large  amount  of  so-called  Pub¬ 
lishing-House  bonds  had  just  been  put  on 
the  market,  and  the  folks  of  the  institution 
were  far  more  eager  to  dispose  of  these  at  a 
handsome  figure  than  they  were  to  see  what 
had  become  of  the  money  received  from 
other  sources.  When  the  Junior  Agent  de¬ 
clined  to  retract  his  original  letter,  the  com¬ 
mittee  relegated  him  to  the  character  of  a 
culprit,  and  since  October,  1869,  Dr.  Lana¬ 
han  has  virtually  been  on  trial  for  slander 
and  defamation.  Whether  his  charges  of 
waste  and  dishonesty  are  well  founded,  the 
public  docs  not  know,  because  fair  and  thor¬ 
ough  investigation,  however  proposed  or 
undertaken,  has  been  defeated  by  one 
means  or  another.  By  resisting  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  ascertain  the  real  facts  of  the  case, 
by  showing  thrice  as  much  anxiety  for  the 
financial  as  for  the  moral  credit  of  the  Con¬ 
cern,  its  officials  have  stimulated  suspicion 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  majority  of  intel¬ 
ligent  men  and  women  probably  doubt  if  the 
books  will  bear  an  impartial  examiuatiou. 

The  Senior  Agent  and  Book  Committee 
have  done  their  wst  to  degrade  the  Junior 
Agent  before  the  community,  and  he  was 
saved  from  their  final  act  of  condemnation 


solely  by  the  interposition  of  the  bishops  of 
the  church.  It  was  high  time  for  these  dig¬ 
nitaries  to  interfere.  If  they  had  done  so 
eighteen  months  ago,  and  if  fourfold  what 
Dr.  Lanahan  alleged  had  been  found  true, 
the  Book  Concern  would  not  have  suffered 
as  it  has  under  the  course  pursued  by  the 
subordinate  officials.  Actual  fraud  to  the 
extent  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  not 
half  so  bad  as  the  conviction  that  fraud  will 
not  be  admitted.  Dr.  Caidton’s  legal  coun¬ 
sel  puts  forth  the  plea  that  the  Concern’s 
affairs  cannot  be  managed  as  a  bank  or  mer¬ 
cantile  house  is.  This  theory  is  utterly  fal¬ 
lacious,  and  its  promulgation  is  an  imposi¬ 
tion  on  good  sense.  Business  must  be  done 
on  business  principles ;  the  effort  to  do  it  in 
another  way  is  just  what  has  got  the  Con¬ 
cern  into  trouble.  With  the  spiritual  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Methodist  Church  tne  public  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do;  with  the  use  it 
makes  of  the  funds  it  receives  from  various 
sources,  those  who  attend  its  ministrations 
and  support  its  great  work  have  everything 
to  do.  Things  have  now  come  to  such  a 
pass  that  no  half-way  measures  will  answer. 
If  the  bishops  would  restore  public  confi¬ 
dence,  they  must  go  to  the  bottom.  The 
investigation  which  they  have  ordered  must 
not  confine  itself  to  the  specific  charges  pre¬ 
ferred  by  Dr.  Lanahan,  but  must  make  a 
complete  overhauling  of  the  Book  Agency’s 
affairs  for  at  least  half  a  dozen  years.  This 
is  required  no  less  by  the  cause  of  morality 
than  by  the  interests  of  the  church. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  Canadian  newspapers  discuss  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  with  far  more  moderation 
now  than  they  did  four  or  five  weeks  ago.  The 
fact  may  be  due  in  some  degree  to  the  state  of 
the  weather,  but  we  trust  it  also  indicates  a 
calmer  condition  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the 
editors  and  correspondents.  At  first  Canada 
would  not  give  her  assent  to  the  treaty  for  any 
consideration,  and  tried  hard  to  convince  her¬ 
self  that  she  had  been  badly  used  by  somebody. 
It  now  appears  to  be  seen  that  not  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  ratification  will  accrue  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  Canadian  brain  is  pondering  cer¬ 
tain  not  improbable  results  that  might  follow  on 
rejection.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  We  of  New 
England  very  well  know  that  our  section  loses 
what  we  hold  to  be  valuable,  if  the  convention 
is  accepted  by  the  British  provinces;  but  we 
willingly  sacrifice  something  of  our  trade  and 
support  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation 
and  the  sake  of  peace  and  good-fellowship. 
Cannot  the  Dominion  rise  to  the  merit  of  a 
similar  sacrifice  ?  It  is  a  question,  however, 
whether  her  loss  equals  her  gain.  Newfound¬ 
land  is  certainly  as  much  int'-rested  in  the  fish¬ 
eries  as  any  of  the  Provinces,  and  she  declares 
she  cannot  see  that  the  treaty  will  prove  disas¬ 
trous  to  her  interests.  Another  ground  of  oppo¬ 
sition  has  been  that  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  Dominion  as  a  whole  were  prejudiced  by  the 
concession  of  fiee  navigation  in  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River  ;  but  this  theory  is  combated  quite 
strongly  of  late  by  many  influential  men,  who 
hold  that  their  country  will  really,  and  in  the 
long  run,  gain  material  Itenefits  from  this  con¬ 
cession,  and  support  their  view  with  well  and 
forcibly  put  figures  and  arguments.  We  can¬ 
not  doubt  that  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  would 
result  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Macdonald  min¬ 
istry  and  the  accession  to  power  of  a  party 
more  favorable  to  Canadian  independence. 
This  turn  of  affairs  would  not  be  without  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
The  annexationists  among  our  citizens  should 
not,  however,  be  jubilant  out  of  season.  The 
treaty  will  be  ratified  before  Christmas,  —  the 
course  of  things  in  England  settles  so  much,  if 
there  had  ever  been  any  serious  cause  for  appre¬ 
hension. 


What  might  not  have  been  if  Cardinal  Mas- 
tai  Ferretti  had  kept  the  promise  he  gave  in 
1816,  when  he  ascended  the  Papal  throne  1  In 
all  the  thirty  years  of  his  priesthood  he  was 
known  as  an  eager  and  unswerving  liberal,  de¬ 
voted  to  progress,  in  sympathy  with  the  lovers 
of  freedom,  and  in  fellowship  with  those  who 
sought  a  wider  and  nobler  future  for  the  Catho¬ 
lic  church.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his 
election  to  the  Pontificate  was  received  with  a 
thrill  of  joy  by  the  modern  world.  Rome  had 
for  ages  been  the  centre  of  darkness  ;  the  win¬ 
ning  and  handsome  Cardinal  appeared  to  belong 
to  the  new  generation  of  men,  and  his  life  and 
labors  had  inspired  nations  with  the  faith  that 
his  would  be  a  reign  of  light  and  reformation. 
Ilis  first  acts  gave  further  warrant  for  this  con¬ 
viction.  He  introduced  reform  on  every  hand, 
and  struck  at  hoary  abuses  with  well-directed 
energy  ;  he  cut  down  the  army,  dismissed  a  host 
of  retainers,  and  brought  the  clergy  under  pro¬ 
gressive  rules.  Italy,  ever  hoping  to  be  blest, 
rallied  to  his  standard,  and  the  dream  of  unity 
and  civilization  seemed  about  to  unfold  into  a 
stable  and  glorious  reality.  Two  short  years 
overthrew  all  this  promise.  Liberalism  gained 
a  ministry,  and  thereupon  the  Pope  fled  from 
Rome.  When  he  came  back,  it  was  by  the  aid 
of  foreign  bayonets,  and  sinec  then  he  has  been 
in  warfare  with  the  new  order  of  things  at  every 
point.  The  other  day  there  was  celebrated  the 


close  of  his  twenty-fifth  year  in  the  chair  of  Saint 
Peter.  He  is  kindly  hearted  and  blameless  in 
private  life,  but  his  public  career  is  a  deplorable 
and  conspicuous  failure.  The  Italians  have  won 
their  unity  in  spite  of  his  opposition.  If  abuses 
are  leu  frequent  and  notorious  in  the  church 
than  they  were,  it  is  chiefly  because  the  world 
will  not  now  endure  what  it  would  a  hundred 
years  ago.  He  schemed  long  for  a  declaration 
of  his  own  infallibility,  and  finally  got  it  at  the 
expense  of  a  schism  which  seriously  threatens 
division ;  the  French  Emperor  is  a  wandering 
outcast,  and  the  Ddilinger  protest  flames  dire- 
fully  in  the  North ;  temporal  sovereignty  is  at 
an  end ;  Rome  is  in  the  hands  of  the  nation ; 
the  King  establishes  his  capital  there  in  a  few 
weeks ;  and  the  world  moves  forward  careless 
of  the  bulls  and  anathemas  of  Pope  Pius  the 
Ninth. 


JtJDGE  Barnakd  is  not  content  with  his  fame 
and  standing  as  a  lawyer  and  jurist;  he  would 
have  it  understood  that  he  reads  the  Bible  and 
is  a  believer  in  the  Christian  religion  withal. 
This  is  a  laudable  desire,  and  we  trust  it  may 
be  encouraged.  What  will  happen  to  Colonel 
Fisk  if  His  Honor  really  takes  to  theology,  is  a 
question  we  do  not  like  to  contemplate.  The 
one  can  be  spared  from  the  Bench  as  easily  as 
the  other  can  be  from  the  Erie  railway.  The 
public  has  no  immediate  occasion  for  grief,  how¬ 
ever  ;  the  Judge  has  only  just  begun  his  Bib¬ 
lical  studies,  —  so  recently,  in  fact,  that  we  pre¬ 
sume  it  is  not  yet  generally  known.  Proof  con¬ 
clusive  of  what  he  has  been  doing  is  furnished 
by  his  late  decision  in  the  Lanahan-Carlton  case, 
growing  out  of  the  Methodist  Book-Concern 
troubles.  The  day  he  made  that  decision  he 
apparently  read  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Matthew’s 
gospel  and  charged  his  mind  to  remember 
Christ’s  language  relative  to  the  casting  out  of 
devils.  From  his  seat  on  the  bench  he  glowing¬ 
ly  depicted  what  the  Boik-Concem  was  two  or 
three  years  ago,  pret-y  plainly  intimated  that 
Dr.  Lanahan  is  the  very  devil  of  discord  in  that 
ecclesiastical  Eden,  and  straightway  cast  him 
out  of  court  loaded  with  judicial  reprobation 
and  righteous  condemnation.  Rising  with  the 
occasion,  anxious  to  show  that  he  was  not  only 
up  in  the  law  hut  also  in  the  gospel,  the  Judge 
proceeded  to  deliver  a  general  exhortation  on 
the  sinfulness  of  quarrelling,  and  then  declared 
“  it  is  divided  against  itself,  and  we  have  it  from 
high  authority  that,  unless  this  division  shall 
cease,  the  Book-Concern  cannot  stand.”  Per¬ 
haps  something  should  he  excused  on  the  ground 
that  he  is  a  neophyte  in  scriptural  interpreta¬ 
tion,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  His  Honor  is  a  little 
severe  in  ruling,  as  be  inferentially  does,  that 
what  is  true  of  Satan’s  kingdom  is  true  of  the 
Book-Concern.  However,  now  that  he  has  got 
at  the  Bible,  we  hope  it  may  chance  to  him  to  tall 
upon  the  words  “  thou  sbalt  not  steal  ”  the  next 
time  he  has  an  Erie  case  in  court. 


The  English  stockholders  of  Erie  are  getting 
Mr.  President  Gould  into  an  exceedingly  tight 
place.  Edwards  Pierrepont,  his  counsel  in  the 
first  days  of  this  suit,  has  deserted  him  entirely ; 
public  judgment  has  forced  David  Dudley  Field 
into  temporary  retirement  at  least ;  and  lawyer 
Beach,  from  Albany,  struggles  along  with  the 
case  as  best  he  can.  The  inquiry  of  the  last  two 
months  before  the  master  in  chancery  has  de¬ 
veloped  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  thirty 
thousand  shares  of  the  English  stock  sent  over 
here  for  registration  have  been  converted  to  the 
uses  of  the  railroad  or  the  private  benefit  of 
Gould;  and  counsel  for  the  British  interests 
makes  the  noteworthy  statement  that  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  thousand  shares  more  were  sent 
back  to  England  lest  by  some  order  of  Judee 
Baniard  they  might  get  into  the  hands  of  Gould 
or  his  receiver.  The  finaneial  circles  of  London 
must  by  this  time  have  a  vigorous  sense  of  Bar¬ 
nard’s  ideas  of  law  and  equity.  The  foreign 
stockholders  now  ask  an  order  compelling  Gould 
to  make  good  the  loss  arising  from  his  abstrac¬ 
tion  of  their  thirty  thousand  shares  ;  and  there 
is  a  hopeful  prospect  that  Judge  Blatchford  may 
give  the  order  after  Gould’s  lawyer  has  petti¬ 
fogged  the  issue  to  the  satisfaction  of  himself 
and  his  client.  Gould  virtually  begs  for  mercy, 
but  shows  no  works  meet  for  repentance  ;  and 
therefore  should  have  justice,  untempered  by 
mercy,  without  further  delay  for  any  reason 
whatsoever.  _ 

Mr.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  emerges  from 
his  retirement  to  become  an  editor,  and  will  do 
what  he  can  to  induce  the  nation  to  turn  back¬ 
ward  in  its  career.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  brains 
and  personal  intep;rity,  of  scholarship  and  ma¬ 
tured  understanding;  but  we  are  afraid  his 
paper  will  be  dull  reading  for  the  summer  or 
any  other  season.  It  is  eallcd  TAe  fSun,  and  he 
doubtless  intends  that  it  shall  shine  for  every¬ 
body  with  healing  in  its  beams,  but  if  we  were 
to  hazard  a  guess  we  should  say  not  many  per¬ 
sons  will  heed  its  light,  however  brilliant  it 
proves.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Stephens  can  do 
nothing  but  grope  abont  among  the  bones  of 
dead  issues  ;  his  eyes  see  naught  but  an  inward 
vision  of  things  over  the  graves  of  which  grass 
has  long  been  waving.  His  point  of  view  is  a 
small  Georgia  village,  and  his  surroundings  are 
either  ancient  and  moss-grown  or  crippling  and 
belittling.  He  himself  is  an  old  man,  belonging 
to  years  that  live  only  in  memory  ;  the  politics 
of  to-ilay  call  for  fresh  vitality  and  generous  as¬ 
piration,  and  deal  with  concerns  whereof  he 
neither  has  nor  is  likely  to  gain  any  just  con¬ 
ception.  Forward,  forward,  forward,  is  the 
word  of  the  present  for  the  f^uth ;  it  has  had 


enough  of  failure  and  passion  and  violence  and 
bitterness  ;  it  must  cut  itself  loose  from  the  ideas 
of  all  its  yesterdays  if  it  would  build  a  great  and 
noble  future. 


The  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  have,  quite  unexpectedly,  been  called 
into  court  by  the  Chancellor  of  New  Jersey,  who 
requires  them  to  appear  on  the  25th  instant,  and 
show  cause  why  he  shall  not  issue  a  perpetual 
injunction  to  prevent  the  transfer  to  them  of  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  road  and  its  affiliated 
properties.  This  is  a  turn  of  affairs  for  which 
nobody  was  prepared.  The  Pennsylvania  Cen¬ 
tral  stood  ready  to  execute  the  lease,  and  nearly 
two  thirds  of  all  the  share-owners  on  the  other 
side  had  given  consent.  The  remaining  third 
have  fought  the  lease  project  with  a  deal  of  vig¬ 
or  and  some  warmth,  and  have  been  materially 
aided  by  Philadelphia,  which  naturally  opposes 
the  scheme,  because  it  changes  the  seaboard 
point.  If  the  Jersey  Chancery  Court  inter¬ 
venes  by  its  authority,  the  Central  managers 
must  of  course  forego  their  desire  of  dominion 
over  that  State ;  if  it  does  not,  one  may  safely 
assume  that  the  objections  of  the  Quaker  City 
will  not  prevent  them  from  pushing  forward  to 
speedy  consummation. 


There  is  abundant  reason  for  believing  the 
Spanish  King  can  testify  from  his  own  experi 
ence  that  “  uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a 
crown.”  He  is  a  brave  and  honorable  young 
man,  whom  all  good  people  in  this  country 
would  like  to  see  prosperous  and  successful 
in  his  reign.  But  he  has  had  a  stormy  time 
and  a  perilous  way  since  he  ascended  the  throne 
at  Madrid,  and  his  prospects  for  the  future  are 
not  of  a  character  to  please  him  or  his  royal 
Italian  father.  His  party  has  been  bea*en  in 
the  Cortes,  and  the  cabinet  of  his  choice  formal¬ 
ly  resigned.  This  step  caused  much  excite¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  some  days  before  the  ministry 
could  be  reorganized.  He  would  be  a  reckless 
prophet  who  should  predict  that  it  can  hold 
office  till  the  end  of  the  year.  Spain  is  not  yet 
ripe  for  a  republic,  and  perhaps  the  Republicans 
are  not  gaining  ground,  but  it  seems  impossible 
to  hold  the  believers  in  monarchy  to  united  ac¬ 
tion. 


Earl  Granville  evidently  reads  our  news- 
apers,  and  just  as  evidently  understands  what 
e  reads.  At  the  recent  banquet  of  the  Cobden 
Club  he  expressed  the  belief  that  our  people  are 
fast  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  unprofit¬ 
able  to  continue  the  collection  of  enormous  tariffs. 
The  Earl’s  point  is  well  taken.  The  United 
States  has  Men  engaged  in  lowering  its  import 
duties  ever  since  the  war  closed,  and  every  can¬ 
did  man  admits  that  there  will  be  further  reduc¬ 
tion  next  winter  or  whenever  the  tariff  is  again 
revised.  The  drift  of  discussion  and  conviction 
is  unmistakable.  The  principle  of  protection 
will  not  be  given  up  yet  awhile,  but  we  are 
coming  to  the  day  when  tariffs  will  be  laid  pri¬ 
marily  for  revenue  rather  than  for  protection. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


—  Cobden,  Ill.,  shipped  11,242  bushels  of 
strawberries  this  season. 

—  There  is  a  sixteen-year  old  boy  in  Lehigh, 
Penn.,  who  weighs  256  ^unds. 

—  The  University  of  Kentucky  has  bought 
Harry  Clay’s  famous  homestead,  Ashland,  for 
$  90,000. 

—  Chinamen  are  employed  as  miners  in  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  have  already  penetrated  seven  hun¬ 
dred  feet  on  their  nearest  way  home. 

—  It  has  been  officially  stated  that  the  special 
memorial  gifts  made  to  signalize  the  reunion  of 
the  Presbyterians  amounted  to  $7,607,409. 

—  The  State  Department  issues  on  an  aver¬ 
age  sixty  passports  a  day,  many  of  them  to 
Frenchmen  and  Germans  returning  to  their  na¬ 
tive  countries. 

—  Westfield,  Mass.,  made  144,000  ratan  and 
75,000  whalebone  whips  in  May,  and  whips  all 
creation  in  this  manufacture.  Business  there 
goes  with  a  snap. 

—  Cassimeres  of  decided  excellence  of  mate¬ 
rial  and  texture  are  manufactured  at  Oregon 
City,  Oregon.  Chinese  labor  is  mainly  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  production. 

—  A  Providence  merchant  saves  his  umbrel¬ 
las  by  catting  a  small  piece  out  of  the  handle, 
which  he  carries  in  his  pocket-book,  ready  to 
prove  property  at  any  time. 

—  A  Williams  College  boat-club  has  the 
lightest  si.x-oarf  d  boat  in  the  world.  It  is  nine¬ 
teen  inches  wide,  forty-nine  feet  long,  weighs 
120  pounds,  and  is  made  of  papier-machi. 

—  They  still  continue  to  discover  diamonds 
on  the  African  coast.  A  fellow  who  found  one 
weighing  about  a  pound  has  scornfully  rejected 
an  offer  of  two  dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents  for 
it. 

—  It  costs  more  to  insure  the  life  of  an  editor 
in  Memphis  than  that  of  any  other  person.  Peo- 
j)le  down  that  way  have  such  an  unpleasant  way 
of  avenging  editorial  comments  of  a  personal 
character. 

—  The  famous  Watkins  Glen,  located  at  the 
head  of  Seneca  Lake,  Watkins,  Schuyler  Co., 
N.  Y.,  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
summer  resorts  in  America.  Last  year  the 
number  of  visitors  reached  50,000  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  10,000  to  20,000  is  anticipated  during 
the  season  of  1871. 
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DU.  DOLLINGER. 


Development,  and  its  Effects,”  “  A  Sketch  of 
Luther,”  and  the  “  Church  and  the  Churches,” 
or  “  The  Papacy  of  the  Temporal  Power.” 
This  latter  work  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
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self  never  dares  to  venture  an  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Site  has  her  own  reporters,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  prepared  for  the  event  Wforc  it  happens. 
What  has  struck  the  friends  of  the  Imperial 
Family  most  of  all  is  the  comparative  solitude 
in  which  each  of  its  members  seeks  to  live. 
There  is  something;  touching  in  the  solitary 
walk  taken  by  the  Emperor  up  and  down  the 
avenue,  leaning  on  his  cane,  and  stopping  every 
now  and  then  to  remove  the  pebbles  from  his 
path,  according  to  the  habit  of  all  men  engaged 
in  deep  thouglit.  His  Majesty  has  grown  much 
fatter  since  his  arrival  at  Chiselhurst.  But  he 
walks  with  far  more  case  than  on  his  first 
arrival  in  England,  and  now  only  requires  the 
arm  of  a  friend  to  help  him  up  the  steps  of  the 
hall-door  of  the  mansion. 


TOHN  JOSEPH  IGNATIUS  DOLLIN- 
fj  GER,  the  famous  Roman  Catholic  the¬ 
ologian  and  historian,  was  bom  at  Bamberg,  in 
Bavaria,  in  1799,  and  became  chaplain  to  the 
diocese  of  Bamberg  almost  immediately  after 
receiving  priest’s  orders  in  1822.  In  1826  he 
published  a  work  on  “  The  Doctrine  of  the  Eu¬ 
charist  during  the  First  Three  Centuries,”  and 
was  the  same  year  invited  to  lecture  before  the 
University  of  Munich  on  the  History  of  the 
Church.  The  substance  of  his  lectures  before 
that  institation  was  published  in  his  “  Manual 
of  the  History  of  the  Church,”  in  1828,  and  in 
a  more  extended  form  in  his  “  Treatise  on  the 
History  of  the  Church,”  which  appeared  in 
1838.  In  1845,  M.  Dollinger  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  politics,  and  represented  the  University 
of  Munich  in  the  Bavarian  Parliament,  and  in 
1851  was  a  delegate  to  that  of  Frankfort,  where 
he  voted  for  the  absolute  separation  of  the 
Church  from  the  state.  In  1861  he  delivered 
some  lectures  advocating  the  abandonment  of 
the  temporal  power  by  the  Roman  See.  These 
lectures  attracted  much  attention  throughout 
Europe. 

Re^ntly  Dr.  Dollinger  has  become  still  more 
famous  as  the  intellectual  chieftain  of  that  im¬ 
portant  section  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
who  were  opposed  to  the  promulgation  of  the 
dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility.  His  courageous 
resistance  to  the  Ultramontane  party  caused 
him  to  be  excommunicated  by  the  Pope ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  University  of  Oxford,  in 
testimony  of  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religious 
freedom,  has  lately  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  D.  C.  L.  Dr.  D'lllinger  is  the  author  of 
"  Origins  of  Christianity,”  “  The  Relii^ion  of 
Mahomet,”  “The  Reformation  ;  Its  Interior 


Pittsburg  to  Phila(lcl)ihia,  entirely  under  the 
control  of  one  great  company.  The  lease  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Eric  Railroad,  with  the  North¬ 
ern  Central,  has  brought  the  trade  of  Lake  Eric 
and  the  Northwest,  including  the  petroleum  busi¬ 
ness,  to  Philadelphia  for  shipment  and  export. 
The  main  line  has  its  feeders  in  every  direction, 
supplying  it  with  passengers  and  freight.  This 
great  company  has,  by  leases  and  contracts,  con¬ 
nected  it^lf  with  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Oma¬ 
ha,  and  ite  first  vicc-jwsident  is  the  president 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  the  connecting 
link  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans. 
From  San  Francisco  to  Omaha  is  1,913  miles, 
and  from  Omaha  to  Pittsburg  is  952  miles,  mak¬ 
ing  the  distance  from  San  Francisco  to  Pitts- 
bnrg,  the  western  terminus,  2,865  miles.  There 
are  other  western  connections,  adding  largely 
to  the  business  of  the  road. 


AT  CHISELHURST. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon’s  life  at  Chiselhurst 
is  thus  described  by  one  who  has  the  privilege 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  social  doings 
there.  He  says :  “  During  the  forenoon  all  is 
silent  in  the  mansion.  The  Empress,  after 
prayers,  breakfasts  with  the  Prince  Imperial, 
who  then  walks  out  in  the  park  for  a  short  time, 
the  rule  of  resuming  his  studies  in  the  morning 
being  broken  through  during  the  indisposition  of 
the  Emperor,  to  whom  the  society  of  his  son  is  the 
chief  solace  of  his  exile.  The  Prince  remains 
with  his  father  during  the  whole  process  of  the 
toilet,  then  assists  at  his  late  breakfast,  which, 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Tiiileries,  is  taken 
alone.  During  this  time  the  conversation  be¬ 
tween  father  and  son  is  maintained  with  in¬ 
terest  and  affection.  The  boy  has  cheered  and 
soothed  the  bodily  pain  and  mental  agony  of  the 
Emperor,  who  is  sometimes  seen  to  smile  as  the 
former  recounts  his  experiences  of  England  and 
the  English,  and  offers  judgment  according  to 
his  lights  concerning  the  habits  of  French  toys 
as  compared  with  those  of  England.  When  the 
Emperor  leaves  his  own  apartment,  the  Prince 
ImMrial  repairs  to  his  studies.  But  his  Majesty 
declares  that  already  the  glory  of  the  day  is 
over,  although  he  feels  the  necessity  of  the  sep¬ 
aration  for  a  while.  The  morning’s  report  of  the 
state  of  Paris  is  still  furnished  by  Pictri,  but  is 
never  once  alluded  to.  Even  the  Empress  her¬ 


A  QUARTER  of  a  Century  ago  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  incorporated  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  to  construct  a  railroad  from 
Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg,  connecting  with  the 
Harrisburg  road  the  property  of  a  private  corpor¬ 
ation,  or,  if  necessaiy,  with  the  Columbia  Rail¬ 
road,  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth.  As 
late  as  1851  the  eastern  and  western  portions 
were  conneeted  by  the  Portage  Railroad,  cross¬ 
ing  the  Alleghany  Mountain  by  inclined  planes, 
and  a  journey  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg, 
in  that  year,  passed  the  traveller  over  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  und  Harrisburg  roads  to  Harrisburg,  and 
from  that  place  to  Hollidaysburg  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad,  and  thenee  to  Johnstown  by 
the  Portage  road  and  locomotive,  and  thence  by 
canal  to  Pittsburg.  Now,  by  the  purchase  of  the 
main  lino  and  the  lease  of  the  Harrisburg  road 
there  is  a  continuous  double-track  railway  from 


A  San  Francisco  journal  says :  “  The 
Johnson  family  are  in  the  ascendant  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  James  A.  is  an  aspirant  for  gubernatorial 
honors  ;  William  N.  wants  to  go  to  Congress ; 
Grove  L.  is  a  candidate  for  State  Senator  from 
Sacramento,  and  Matt.  F.  is  on  the  same  ticket 
for  the  Assembly ;  Henry  is  one  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  shrewd  detectives ;  James  is  County 
Judge  of  Yolo,  and  Baldy  is  a  candidate  lor 
Secretary  of  State.” 


A  portion  of  Clinton  Mountain,  in  Arkan¬ 
sas,  including  about  one  hundred  acres,  has 
sunk,  carrying  trees  entirely  out  of  sight,  and 
the  space  is  continually  enlarging.  A  good 
country,  we  should  think,  for  a  person  to  settle 
down  in. 
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MY  15, 1871.] 


rtnteivd  according  to  Act  ot  Congnaa,  in  the  year  1871, 
br  Jamis  R.  Osoood  ft  Co.,  in  the  Ofllee  of  the  Ubrs- 
of  Congreae,  at  Waihlngton.] 

A  TERRIBLE  TEMFTATION. 

A  STORY  OF  TO-DAY. 

By  CHARLES  READE, 

lOTBOt  or  “  roui  plav,”  “  ourrrrB  oatot,”  "  pdt 
TOUMIIF  IN  Hla  PLACI.” 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

Srn  Charles  and  Lady  Bassett,  relieved 
of  their  cousin’s  active  enmity,  led  a  quiet 
life,  and  one  that  no  longer  tiuiiished  strik* 
in»  incidents. 

But  dramatic  incident  is  not  everything : 
character  and  feeling  show  themselves  in 
things  that  tvill  not  make  pictures.  Now 
it  was  precisely  during  this  re|)08eful  period, 
tliat  three  jiersonages  of  this  story  exhibited 
fresh  traits  of  feeling  and  also  of  character. 

To  begin  with  Sir  Charles  Bassett.  He 
came  back  from  the  A.sylum,  much  altered 
in  body  and  mind.  Stoj)i)ing  his  cigars  had 
improved  his  stomach ;  working  iii  the  gar¬ 
den  had  increased  his  muscular  power,  and 
his  cheeks  were  healthy,  and  a  little  sun- 
bunit,  insh'ad  of  sallow.  His  mind  was  also 
improved :  contemplation  of  insane  persons 
had  set  him  by  a  natural  recoil  to  study  self- 
control.  He  had  returned  a  philosopher. 
No  small  thing  could  irritate  him  now.  So 
far  his  character  was  elevated. 

Lady  Bassett  was  much  the  same  as  be¬ 
fore,  except  a  certain  restlessness.  She 
wanted  to  be  told  every  day,  or  twice  a  day, 
that  her  husband  was  hapny ;  and,  although 
he  was  visibly  so,  yet,  as  nc  was  quiet  over 
it,  she  used  to  be  always  asking  him  if  he 
was  happy.  This  the  reader  must  interpret 
as  he  pleases. 

Marv  Gosport  gave  herself  airs.  Respect¬ 
ful  to  iier  master  and  mistress,  but  not  so 
tolerant  of  chaff  in  the  kitchen  as  she  used 
to  be.  Made  an  example  of  one  girl,  who 
threw  a  doubt  on  her  marriage.  Com¬ 
plained  to  Lady  Bassett,  affected  to  fret, 
and  the  girl  was  dismissed. 

She  turned  singer.  She  had  always  sung 
psalms  in  church,  but  never  a  profane  note 
m  the  house.  Now  she  took  to  singinw  over 
her  nursling ;  she  had  a  voice  of  proeSgious 
power  and  mellowness,  and  provided  she 
was  not  asked,  would  sing  lullabies  and 
nursery  rhymes  from  another  county,  that 
ravished  the  hearer.  Horsemen  have  been 
known  to  stop  in  the  road,  to  hear  her  sing 
through  an  open  window  of  Huntercombe, 
two  hundred  yards  off. 

Old  Mr.  Meyrick,  a  farmer  well-to-do,  fas¬ 
cinated  by  Mary  Gosport’s  singing,  asked 
her  to  be  his  housekeeper,  when  she  should 
have  done  nursing  her  charge. 

She  laughed  in  his  face. 

A  fanatic,  who  was  staying  with  Sir 
Charles  Bassett,  offered  her  three  years’ 
education  in  Do,  Ra,  Mi,  Fa,  preparatory  to 
siniring  at  the  o|)era. 

Declined  without  thanks. 

Mr.  Drake,  after  hovering  shyly,  at  last 
found  courage  to  reproach  her  for  deserting 
him,  and  marrying  a  sailor. 


“  Teach  you  not  to  shilly 
shally,”  said  she.  “  Beauty 
won’t  go  a  begging.  Mind 
you  uwk  sharper  next 
time.” 

Which  dialogue,  being 
held  in  the  kitchen,  gave 
the  women  some  amuse¬ 
ment  at  the  young  farmer’s 
expense. 

One  day  Mr.  Richard 
Bassett,  from  motives  of 
pure  affection,  no  doubt, 
not  curiosity,  desired  might¬ 
ily  to  inspect  Mr.  Bassett, 
aged  eight  months  and  two 
days. 

So,  in  his  usual  wily  way, 
he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Gosport, 
asking  her,  fur  old  acipiaint- 
ance’  sake,  to  meet  him  in 
the  meadow  at  the  end  of 
the  lawn.  This  meadow  be¬ 
longed  to  Sir  Charles,  but 
Ritbanl  Bassett  had  a  right 
of  way  through  it,  and  coidd 
step  into  it  by  a  postern,  as 
Mary  could  by  an  iron  gate. 

He  asked  her  to  come  at 
eleven  o’clock,  because,  at 
that  hour,  he  observed  she 
walked  on  the  lawn  with 
her  charge. 

Mary  Gosport  came  to 
the  tryst,  but  without  Mr. 

Bassett. 

Richard  was  very  polite ; 
she  cold,tacitium,observant. 

At  last  he  said,  “  But 
where ’s  the  little  heir  1  ” 

She  flew  at  him  directly.  “  Tt  is  him  you 
wanted,  not  me.  Did  you  think  I ’d  bring 
him  here  —  for  you  to  kill  him  ?  ” 

“  Come,  I  say.” 

“  Ah,  you ’d  kill  him,  if  you  had  a  chance. 
But  you  never  shall.  Or,  if  you  did  n’t  kill 
him,  you ’d  cast  the  evil  eye  on  him,  for  you 
are  well  known  to  have  the  evil  eye.  No ; 
he  shall  outlive  thee  and  thine,  and  be  lord 
of  these  here  manors,  when  thou  is  gone  to 
hell,  thou  villain.” 

Mr.  Richard  Bassett  turned  pale,  but  did 
the  wisest  thing  he  could,  —  put  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  walked  into  his  own  prem¬ 
ises,  follow^,  however,  by  Mary  Gosport, 
who  stormed  at  him,  till  he  shut  his  postern 
in  her  face. 

She  stood  there  trembling  for  a  little  while, 
then  walked  away,  crying. 

But,  having  a  mind  like  running  water,  she 
was  soon  seated  on  a  ganlon-chair,  singing 
over  her  nursling,  like  a  mavis :  she  had  de¬ 
livered  him  to  Millar,  while  she  went  to  speak 
her  mind  to  her  old  lover. 

As  for  Richard  Bassett,  he  was  theory- 
bitten,  and  so  turned  everything  one  way. 
To  be  sure,  as  long  as  the  woman’s  glaring 
eyes,  and  face  distorted  by  passion,  were 
before  him,  he  interpreted  her  words  simply : 
but  when  he  thought  the  matter  over  he  said 
to  himself,  “  The  evil  eye  !  That  is  all  bosh ; 
the  girl  is  in  Lady  Bassett’s  secrets ;  and  I 
am  not  to  see  young  master :  some  day  I 
shall  know  the  reason  why.” 


“  BUT  WHERE  ’S  THE  LITTLE  HEIR  ?  ’ 


SIB  CHARLES  LEANED  HT«  ARM  ON  THE  MANTEL-PIECE,  AND  EYED  THE  PAIR.  (SEE  PAGE  35.) 


Sir  Charles  Bassett  now  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  clucking  cocks  quite  as  much  as  his 
cousin  had  ever  done ;  only  Sir  Charles  had 
the  good  taste  to  confine  his  clucks  to  his 
own  first  floor.  Here,  to  be  sure,  he  richly 
indemnified  himself  for  his  self-denial  abroad. 
He  sat  for  hours  at  a  time,  watching  the  boy 
on  the  ground  at  bis  knee,  or  in  has  nurse’s 
arms. 

And,  whilst  he  watched  the  infant  with  un¬ 
disguised  delight.  Lady  Bassett  would  watch 
him  with  a  sort  of  furtive  and  timid  com¬ 
placency. 

Yet,  at  times,  she  suffered  from  twinges  of 
jealousy,  —  a  new  complaint  with  her. 

I  think  I  have  mentioned  that  Sir  Charles, 
at  first,  was  annoyed  at  seeing  his  son  and 
heir  nursed  by  a  woman  of  low  condition. 
Well,  he  got  over  that  feeling  by  degrees, 
and,  as  soon  as  he  did  get  over  it,  his  senti¬ 
ments  took  quite  an  opposite  turn.  A  woman 
for  whom  he  did  very  little,  in  his  opinion,  — 
since  what,  in  Heaven’s  name,  were  a  ser¬ 
vant’s  wages,  —  he  saw  that  woman  do  some¬ 
thing  great  for  him  :  saw  her  nourish  his  son 
and  heir  from  her  own  veins ;  the  child  had 
no  other  nurture ;  yet  the  father  saw  him 
bloom  and  thrive,  and  grow  surprisingly. 

A  weak  observer,  or  a  less  enthusiastic 
parent,  might  have  overlooked  all  this ;  but 
Sir  Charles  had  naturally  an  observant  eye 
and  an  analytical  mind,  and  this  had  been 
suddenly,  but  effectually,  developed  the 
Asvlum  and  his  correspondence  with  Kolfe. 

lie  watched  the  nurse  then,  and  her  ma¬ 
ternal  acts,  with  a  curious 
and  grateful  eye  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  reverence  for  her  pow¬ 
er. 

He  observed,  too,  that  his 
child  reacted  on  the  woman : 
she  had  never  sung  in  the 
house  before ;  now  sbe  sang 
ravishingly,  sang  in  low, 
mellotv,  yet  sonorous  notes 
some  ditties  that  had  lulled 
mediaeval  barons  in  their 
cradles. 

And  what  had  made  her 
vocal  made  her  beautiful  at 
times. 

Before,  she  had  appeared 
to  him  a  handsome  girl,  with 
the  hardish  look  of  the  low¬ 
er  classes :  but  now,  when 
she  sat  in  a  sunny  window, 
and  lowered  her  black  lash¬ 
es  on  her  nursling,  with  the 
mixed  and  delicious  smile 
of  an  exuberant  nurse  re¬ 
lieving  and  relieved,  she 
was  soft,  poetical,  sculpto- 
rial,  maternal,  womanly. 

This  species  of  contem¬ 
plation,  though  half  philo¬ 
sophical,  half  paternal,  and 
quite  innocent,  gave  Lady 
Bassett  some  severe  pangs. 

She  hid  them,  however, 
only  she  bided  her  time 
and  then  suggested  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  weaning  Baby. 
But  Mrs.  Gosport  got 


Sir  Charles’s  ear,  and  told  him  what  mag¬ 
nificent  children  they  reared  in  her  village 
by  not  weaning  infants  till  they  were  eigh¬ 
teen  months  old  or  so. 

By  this  means,  and  by  crj  ing  to  Lady 
Bassett,  and  representing  her  desolate  con¬ 
dition,  with  a  husband  at  sea,  she  obtained 
a  reprieve,  coupled,  however,  with  a  good- 
humored  assurance  from  Sir  Charles  that  she 
was  the  greater  baby  of  the  two. 

When  the  inevitable  hour  approached 
that  was  to  dethrone  her,  she  took  to  read¬ 
ing  the  papers,  and  one  day  she  read  of  a 
disastrous  wreck,  the  Carbrea  Castle, 
only  seven  saved  out  of  a  crew  of  twenty- 
three,  She  read  the  details  carefully,  and, 
two  days  afterwards  she  received  a  letter 
written  by  a  shipmate  of  Mr.  Gosport,  in  a 
handwriting  not  very  unlike  her  own,  relat¬ 
ing  the  sad  wreck  of  the  Carbrea  Castle 
and  the  loss  of  several  good  sailors,  James 
Gosport  for  one. 

Then  the  house  was  filled  with  the  wail¬ 
ing  and  weeping  of  the  bereaved  widow ; 
and  then  came  consolers  and  raised  doubts ; 
but  then  somebody  remembered  to  have 
seen  the  loss  of  that  very  ship  in  the  paper. 
The  paper  was  found,  and  the  fatal  truth 
was  at  once  established. 

Upon  this  Mr,  Bassett  was  weaned  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  the  widow  clothed  in 
black  at  Lady  Bassett’s  expense,  and  everj  - 
thing  in  reason  was  done  to  pet  her  and 
console  her. 

But  she  cried  bitterly,  and  said  she  would 
throw  herself  into  the  sea  and  follow  her 
husband. 

Huntercombe  was  nowhere  near  the  coast. 

At  last,  however,  she  relented,  and  con¬ 
cluded  to  remain  on  earth  as  diy  nurse  to 
Mr.  Bassett. 

Sir  Charles  did  not  approve  this ;  it 
seemed  unreasonable  to  turn  a  wet  nurse  in¬ 
to  a  dry  nurse,  when  that  office  was  already 
occupied  by  a  person  her  senior  and  more 
experienced. 

Lady  Bassett  aCTeed  with  him,  but 
shrugged  her  shoulders  and  said,  “  Two 
nurses  will  not  hurt,  and  I  suspect  it  will 
not  be  for  long.  Mary  does  not  feel  her  hus¬ 
band’s  loss  one  bit.” 

“  Surely  you  are  mistaken.  She  howls 
loud  enough.” 

“  Too  loud,  —  much,”  said  Lariy  Bassett, 
dryly, 

tier  perspicuity  was  not  deceived.  In  a 
very  short  time,  Mr.  MejTick,  unable  to  get 
her  for  his  housekeeper,  offered  her  mar¬ 
riage. 

“  What  1  ”  said  she,  “  and  James  Gosport 
not  dead  a  month  ?  ” 

“  Say  the  word  now ;  and  take  your  own 
time,”  said  he, 

“  Well,  I  might  do  worse,”  said  she. 

About  six  weeks  after  this  DiPke  came 
about  her,  and  in  tender  tones  of  consolation 
suggested  that  it  is  much  better  fer  a  pret¬ 
ty  girl  to  marry  one  who  ploughs  the  land 
than  one  who  ploughs  the  sea. 

“  That  is  true,”  said  Mary,  with  a  sigh ; 
“  I  have  found  it  to  my  sorrow,” 

After  this  Drake  played  a  bit  with  her, 
and  then  relented,  and  one  evening  offered 
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her  marriage,  expecting  her  to  jump  eagerly 
at  his  ofier. 

“  You  be  too  late,  young  man,”  said  she, 
coolly,  “I’m  bespoke.” 

“  Doan’t  ye  say  that  1  How  can  ye  be  be¬ 
spoke  ?  V\'h\' t’  other  han’t  been  dead  four 

months  yet.” 

“  What  o’  that  ?  This  one  spoke  for  me 
within  a  week.  ^Vhy  our  banns  are  to  be 
cried  to-morrow  ;  come  to  church  and  hear 
’em,  that  will  learn  ye  not  to  shilly  shally  so 
next  time.” 

“  Next  time !  ”  cried  Drake,  half  blubber¬ 
ing:  then,  with  a  sudden  roar,  “  What,  be 
you  coming  to  market  again,  arter  this  ?  ” 

“  Like  enough  :  he  is  a  sight  older  than  I 
be.  ’T  is  Mr.  Meyrick,  if  ye  must  know.” 

Now  Mr.  Meyrick  was  well-to-do,  and  so 
Drake  was  taken  aback. 

“  Mr.  Meyrick !  ”  said  he,  and  turned  sud¬ 
denly  respectful. 

But  presently  a  view  of  a  rich  widow  flit¬ 
ted  before  his  eye. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  “  you  sha’  n’t  throw  it  in 
my  teeth  again  as  I  speak  too  late.  1  ask 
you  now,  and  no  time  lost.” 

“  W'hat,  am  I  to  stop  my  banns,  and  jilt 
Farmer  Meyiick  for  theef  ” 

“  Nay,  nay.  But  I  mean  I  ’ll  marry  you, 
if  you  ’ll  marry  me,  as  soon  as  ever  the  breath 
is  out  of  that  dall’d  old  hunks’s  body.” 

“  Well,  well.  Will  Drake,”  said  Mary, 
gravely,  “if  I  do  outlive  this  one, — and  you 
baint  married  long  afore,  —  and  if  you  keeps 
in  the  same  mind  as  you  be  now,  —  and  lets 
me  know  it  in  good  time, — I’ll  see  about 
it.” 

She  gave  a  flounce  that  made  her  petti¬ 
coats  whisk  like  a  mare’s  tail,  and  off  to  the 
kitchen,  where  she  related  the  dialogue  with 
an  appropriate  reflection,  the  company  con¬ 
taining  several  of  either  sex.  “  Diliy.  Dally, 
and  Shilly,  Sh-ilK ,  they  belongs  to  us  a<  wo¬ 
man  be.  1  hate  and  de-^pi-e  a  man,  as  can’t 
mtke  up  hi-!  mind  in  half  a  minnut.” 

So  the  Widiw Gosport  became  Mis.  Me\- 
rick,  and  deed  in  a  f.rm-house  nut  quite  a 
mi'e  fiom  the  Htll. 

She  used  often  to  come  to  the  Hall,  and 
take  a  peep  at  her  lamb ;  thi-i  was  the  name 
she  gave  Mr.  Ba-sett  long  after  he  had 
ceased  to  be  a  child. 

About  f  >ur  years  after  the  triumphant  re¬ 
turn  to  Huntercombe,  Lady  Bas-ett  con 
ceived  a  sudden  coldness  towards  the  little 
boy,  th  lU'h  he  was  universally  admired. 

She  concea'ed  this  sentiment  trom  Sir 
Ch tries,  but  n  »t  from  the  female  servants: 
an  1  fr  >m  one  to  anoth  r.  t  la-ti’' came  round 
to  Sir  Charles.  He  di-be’i-ved  it  utterly  at 
tirst;  but,  the  hint  haung  bten  given  hi  n, 
h-  paid  ai^tention,  a  d  discovered  there 
was,  at  all  events,  souie  truth  in  it. 

He  a  vaited  h's  opportunity,  and  remon¬ 
strated,  “  My  dear  Bella,  am  I  rais'aken,  or 
do  T  really  observe  a  fading  off  in  your  ten¬ 
derness  fir  your  child  ?  ” 

Lady  B  <sset'  looked  this  way  and  that, 
as  if  she  meditated  flight,  but  at  last  fh*'  re¬ 
signed  herself,  and  said,  “  Yes,  Charles;  my 
heart  i<  quite  cold  to  him.” 

“  Go  )(f  heavens,  Bella!  But  why?  Is 
not  this  the  same  little  angel  that  came  to 
our  help  in  trouble,  that  comforted  me  even 
before  his  birth,  when  my  mind  was  mo.'bid, 
to  say  the  lea-t?  ” 

“  I  suppose  he  is  the  same,”  said  she,  in  a 
tone  impossible  to  convey,  by  description  of 
mine. 

“  That  is  a  strange  answer.” 

“  If  he  is,  /  am  changed.”  And  this  she 
said  doggedly  and  unlike  herself. 

“  What  1  ”  said  Sir  Charles,  very  gravely, 
and  with  a  sort  of  awe :  “  can  a  woman 
withdraw  her  affection  from  her  child,  her 
innocent  child  V  If  so,  my  turn  may  come 
next.” 

“  O  Charles  !  Charles !  ”  and  the  tears 
began  to  well. 

“  Why,  who  can  be  secure  after  this  ? 
What  is  so  stable  as  a  mother’s  love?  If 
that  is  not  rooted  too  deep  for  gusts  of  ca¬ 
price  to  blow  it  away,  in  Heaven’s  name 
what  is  ?  ” 

No  a'^swer  to  that  but  tears. 

Sir  Charles  looked  at  her  very  long,  at¬ 
tentively,  and  seriously,  and  dropped  the 
subject. 

But  his  dropping  so  suddenly  a  subject  of 
this  importance  was  rather  suspicious,  and 
Lady  Bassett  was  too  shrewd  not  to  see 
that. 

They  watched  each  other. 

But  with  this  difference :  Sir  Charles 
could  not  conceal  his  anxiety,  whereas  the 
ladv  appeared  quite  tranquil. 

One  day  Sir  Charles  said,  cheerfully, 
“  Who  do  you  think  dines  here  to-morrow, 
and  stays  all  night?  Dr.  Suab\.” 

“  By  invitation,  dear?  ”  asked  Lady  Bas¬ 
sett,  quietly. 


Sir  Charles  colored  a  little,  and  said 
quietly,  “  Yes.” 

Lady  Bassett  made  no  remark,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  by  her  face  whether  the 
visit  was  agreeable  or  not. 

Some  time  afterwards,  however,  she  said, 
“  Whom  shall  I  ask  to  meet  Dr.  Suaby  ?  ” 

“  Nobody,  for  Heaven’s  sake !  ” 

“  Will  not  that  be  dull  for  him  ?  ” 

“  I  hope  not.” 

“  You  will  have  plenty  to  say  to  him,  eh, 
darling  ?  ” 

“  W’e  never  yet  lacked  topics.  IVhether 
or  no,  his  is  a  mind  I  choose  to  drink  neat.” 

“  Diink  him  neat?  ” 

“  Undiluted  with  rural  minds.” 

“  Oh  I  ” 

She  uttered  that  monosyllable  very  dryly, 
and  said  no  more. 

Dr.  Suaby'  came  next  day,  and  dined 
with  them,  and  Lady  Bassett  was  charming ; 
but,  rather  earlier  than  usual,  she  said, 
“  Now  I  am  sure  you  and  Dr.  Suaby  must 
have  many  things  to  talk  about,”  and  re¬ 
tired.  casting  back  an  arch,  and  almost  a 
cunning  smile. 

The  door  closed  on  her ;  the  smile  fled, 
and  a  sombre  look  of  care  and  suffeiing 
to<^k  its  place. 

Sir  Charles  entered  at  once  on  what  was 
next  his  heart ;  told  Dr.  Suaby  he  was  in 
some  anxiety ;  and  asked  him  if  he  had  ob¬ 
served  anything  in  Lady  Bassett. 

“  Nothing  new,”  said  Di'.  Suaby,  “  charm¬ 
ing  as  ever.” 

Then  Sir  Charles  confided  to  Dr  Suaby, 
in  terms  of  deep  feeling  and  anxiety  what 
I  have  coldly  told  the  reader. 

Dr.  Suaby  looked  a  little  grave,  and 
took  time  to  think  before  he  spoke. 

At  las  he  delivered  an  opinion,  of  which 
this  i-s  the  substance,  though  not  the  exact 
words. 

“  It  is  sudlen  and  unnatural,  and  I  can¬ 
not  say  it  does  not  partake  of  mental  aber¬ 
ration.  If  the  patient  was  a  man.  1  should 
tear  the  most  serious  results  :  but  here  we 
have  to  take  into  account  the  patient’s  sex, 
h-r  nature,  and  her  present  condition. 
Lady  B^s^ett  has  always  appeared  to  me  a 
very  remarkable  woman.  She  has  no  me¬ 
diocrity  in  anything;  understanding  keen, 
I)erception  wonderfully  8»ift,  heart  large 
and  sensitive,  nerves  high  strung,  sensibili- 
ries  acute.  A  person  of  her  sex,  tuned  so 
high  as  this,  is  always  subject,  more  or  less, 
to  hysteria.  It  is  controlled  by  her  intelli¬ 
gence  and  spirit:  but  she  is  now.  for  the 
ime  being,  in  a  yihysical  condition  that  has 
otten  deranged  les«  sen-itive  women  than 
he  i-.  I  be'ieve  this  about  the  boy  to  be  a 
hy-terical  d-  liision,  which  will  pa-s  away 
•vhen  her  next  child  is  boru.  That  is  to  say, 
she  will  probably  ignore  h>r  first-born,  and 
evtrything  el-e,  for  a  time;  but  these  ca¬ 
prices,  sjiringing  in  reality  from  the  body 
rather  than  the  mind,  cannot  endure  'orever. 
When  she  has  several  grown-up  children 
ihe  first-born  will  be  the  favorite.  It  comes 
to  that  at  la-t,  my  good  friend.” 

“  The-e  are  the  words  of  wisdom,”  said 
Sir  Charles ;  “  God  ble-^s  you  for  them.” 

After  a  while  he  sai  l,  “  Then  what  you 
adv  ise  is  simply  —  patience  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  don’t  siy  that.  With  such  a  large 
hou'e  as  this,  and  your  resources,  you  might 
easily  separate  them  before  the  delusion 
grows  any  farther.  Why  risk  a  calam¬ 
ity  ?  ” 

“  A  calamity  ?  ”  and  Sir  Charles  began  to 
tremble. 

“  She  is  only  cold  to  the  child  as  yet. 
She  might  go  farther,  and  fancy  she  hated 
it.  Ohuta  principiut:  that  is  my  motto. 
Not  that  I  really  think,  for  a  moment,  the 
child  is  in  danger.  Lady  Bassett  has  mind 
to  control  her  nerves  with ;  but  why  run  the 
shadow  of  a  chance  ?  ” 

“  I  will  not  run  the  shtodow  of  a  chance,” 
said  Sir  Charles,  resolutely ;  “  let  us  come 
up  stairs :  my  decision  is  taken.” 

The  very  next  day  Sir  Charles  called  on 
Mrs.  Meyrick,  and  asked  if  he  could  come  to 
any  arrangement  with  her  to  lodge  Mr.  Bas¬ 
sett  and  his  nurse  under  her  roof ;  “  The 
boy  wants  change  of  air,”  said  he. 

Mrs.  Meyrick  jumped  at  the  proposal,  but 
declined  all  terms,  “  No,”  said  she,  “  the 
child  I  have  suckled  shall  never  pay  me  for 
his  lodging.  Why  should  he,  sir,  when  1  ’d 
pay  you  to  let  him  come,  if  I  was  n’t  afeard 
of  offending  you  ?  ” 

Sir  Charles  was  touched  at  this,  and,  be¬ 
ing  a  gentleman  of  tact,  said,  “  You  are  very 
good  :  well,  then,  I  must  remain  your  debtor 
lor  the  present.” 

He  then  took  his  leave,  but  she  walked 
with  him  a  few  yards,  just  as  far  as  the 
wicket  gate  that  separated  her  little  front 
garden  Ifora  the  high- road. 

“  I  hope,”  said  she,  “  my  lady  will  come 
and  see  me,  when  my  lamb  is  with  me  :  a 
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sight  of  her  would  be  good  for  sore  eyes. 
She  have  never  been  here  but  once,  and  then 
she  did  not  get  out  of  her  carriage.” 

“  Humph  !  ”  said  Sir  Charles,  apologeti¬ 
cally,  “  she  seldom  goes  out  now ;  you  un¬ 
derstand.” 

“  O,  I ’ve  heard,  sir ;  and  I  do  put  up  my 
prayers  for  her ;  for  my  lady  has  been  a 
good  friend  to  me,  sir,  and,  it  you  will  be¬ 
lieve  me,  I  often  sets  here  and  longs  for  a 
sight  of  her,  and  her  sweet  eyes,  and  her 
hair  like  sunshine,  that  I ’ve  had  in  my 
hand  so  often.  Well,  sir,  1  hope  it  will 
be  a  girl  this  time,  a  little  girl  with  golden 
hair ;  that ’s  what  1  wants  this  time.  They  ’ll 
be  the  prettiest  pair  in  England.” 

“  With  all  my  heart,”  said  Sir  Charles; 

“  girl,  or  boy,  I  don’t  care  which ;  but  I ’d 
give  a  few  thousands  if  it  was  here,  and  the 
mother  safe.” 

He  hurried  away,  ashamed  of  having  ut¬ 
tered  the  feelings  of  Ids  heart  to  a  farmer’s 
wife.  To  avoid  discussion,  he  sent  Mrs.  Mil¬ 
lar  and  the  boy  off,  all  in  a  hurry,  and  then 
told  Lady  Bass'tt  what  he  had  done. 

She  appeared  much  distressed  at  that, 
and  asked  what  she  had  done. 

He  soothed  her,  and  said  she  was  not  to 
blame  at  all ;  and  she  must  nut  blame  him 
either.  He  had  done  his  best. 

“  After  all  you  are  the  master,”  said  she, 
submissively. 

“  I  am,”  said  he,  “  and  men  will  be  ty¬ 
rants,  you  know.” 

Then  she  flung  her  arm  round  her  ty¬ 
rant’s  neck  and  there  was  an  end  of  the 
discussion. 

One  day  he  inquired  for  her  and  heaid, 
to  his  no  small  sati^factioll,  she  had  driven 
to  Mrs.  Meyrick’s,  with  a  box  of  things 
for  Mr.  Bns.-ett.  She  stayed  at  the  farm¬ 
house  ell  day,  and  Sir  Charles  felt  sure  he 
bad  done  the  light  thing. 

Mrs.  Meyrick  found  out  to  her  cost  the 
diflerence  between  a  nursling  and  a  rain- 
pagtous  little  boy. 

Her  lauib,  as  she  called  him,  was  now  a 
young  monkey,  vigorous,  active,  restless, 
and,  iintortunately,-as  strong  on  his  pins  as 
mo-t  boys  of  six.  It  took  two  women  to 
look  after  him,  and  smart  ones  too,  so  swift¬ 
ly  did  he  dash  off  into  some  mischief  or 
other.  At  last  Mr.-.  Me\  rick  simplified  mat¬ 
ters  in  some  degree  by  locking  the  large 
gate,  and  even  the  small  wicket,  and  order¬ 
ing  all  the  farm  people  and  milkmaids  to 
keep  an  eye  on  him,  and  bring  him  straight 
to  her  if  he  should  stray,  for  he  seemed  to 
hate  indoors.  Never  was  such  a  boy. 

Nevertheless,  such  as  had  not  Ihe  care  of 
him  admired  the  child  for  his  beauty  and 
assurance.  H*-  seemed  to  regard  the  whole 
human  race  as  one  family,  of  which  he  was 
the  rising  head.  The  moment  be  caught 
-ight  of  a  human  being  he  dashed  at  it  and 
into  conversation  by  one  unbroken  move¬ 
ment. 

Nov  children  in  general  are  too  apt  to 
hide  their  intellectual  treasures  from  stran¬ 
gers  by  shy  ne.ss. 

One  day  this  ready  converser  was  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  steps  of  the  house,  when  a  gentle¬ 
man  came  to  the  wicket  gate,  and  looked 
over  into  the  garden. 

Young  master  daited  to  the  gate  directly, 
and,  getting  his  foot  on  the  lowest  bar  and 
his  hands  on  the  spokes,  gave  tongue. 

“Who  are  you?  I'm  Mr.  Bassett.  I 
don’t  live  here;  I’m  only  staying.  My 
home  is  Huncom  Hall.  I ’m  to  have  it  for 
myself  when  papa  dies.  I  did  n’t  know  dat 
till  I  come  here.  How  old  are  you ?  I’m 
half-past  four  —  ” 

A  loud  scream,  a  swift  rustle,  and  Mr. 
Bassett  was  clutched  up  by  Mrs.  Meyrick, 
who  snatched  him  away  with  a  wild  glance 
of  terror  and  defiance,  and  bore  him  swiftly 
into  the  house  with  words  ringing  in  her 
ears  that  cost  Mr.  Bassett  dear,  he  being 
the  only  person  she  could  punish.  She  sat 
down  on  a  bench,  flung  young  master  across 
her  knee  in  a  minute,  and  bestowed  such  a 
smacking  on  him  as  far  transcended  his 
wildest  dreams  of  the  weight,  power,  and 
pertinacity  of  the  human  arm. 

The  words  Richard  Bassett  had  shot  her 
flyinw  with  were  these :  — 

“Too  late!  I’ve  seen  the  parson’s 

BRAT.” 

Richard  Bassett  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  over  to  Wheeler,  for  he  could  no  longer 
wheedle  the  man  of  law  over  to  Highmore, 
and  I  will  say  briefly  why. 

1st.  About  three  years  ago,  an  old  lady, 
one  of  his  few  clients,  left  him  three  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  just  reward  of  a  very  little 
law  and  a  vast  deal  of  gossip. 

2d  The  head  solicitor  of  the  place  got 
old  and  wanted  a  partner.  Wheeler  bought 
himself  in,  and  tnenceforth  took  his  share 
I  of  a  good  business,  and  by  his  energy  en¬ 


larged  it,  though  he  never  could  found  obu 
for  himself. 

Sd.  He  married  a  wife. 

4th.  She  was  a  pretty  woman,  and  blessed 

with  jealousy  of  a  just  and  impartial  nature- 
she  was  equally  jealous  of  women,  men  i 
books,  business,  anything  that  took  her  hus^ 
band  from  her. 

No  more  sleeping  out  at  Highmore;  no 
more  protracted  potations ;  no  more  bache¬ 
lor  tricks  for  M'heeler.  He  still  valued  his 
old  client,  and  welcomed  him ;  hut  the  venue 
was  changed,  so  to  speak. 

Richard  Bassett  was  kept  waiting  in  the 
outer  office;  but  when  he  did  get  in  he 
easily  prevailed  on  Wheeler  to  send  the 
next  client  or  two  to  his  partner,  and  give 
him  a  full  hearing. 

Then  he  opened  his  business.  “  Well,’’ 
said  he,  “  I ’ve  seen  him  at  lastl  ” 

“  Seen  him  ?  seen  whom  ?  ” 

“  The  boy  they  have  set  up  to  rob  my 
boy  of  the  estate.  I ’ve  seen  him,  W’heeler 
seen  him  close ;  and  he  ’h  as  black  as 
MY  hat.” 


;CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

Wheeler,  instead  of  being  thunder-strick¬ 
en,  said  quietly,  “  O,  is  he  f  Well  ?  ” 

“  Sir  Charles  is  lighter  than  1  am :  Lady 
Bassett  has  a  skin  like  satin,  and  red  hair.” 

“  Red !  say  auburn  gilt.  1  never  saw  such 
lovely  hair.” 

“  vVell,”  said  Richard,  impatiently,  “  thsn 
the  boy  has  eyes  like  sloes,  and  a  brown 
skin,  like  an  Italian,  and  black  hair  almost; 
it  will  be  quite.” 

“  Well,”  said  Wheeler,  “  it  is  not  so  very 
uncommon  fur  a  dark  child  to  be  born  of 
fair  parents,  or  vire  versa,  I  once  saw  an 
urchin  that  was  like  neither  father  nor  moth¬ 
er,  but  the  image  of  his  father’s  grandfa¬ 
ther,  that  died  eighty  years  before  he  was 
born.  They  used  to  hold  him  up  to  the  po^ 
trait.” 

Said  Bassett,  “  Will  you  admit  that  it  ii 
uncommon  ?  ” 

“  Not  .iio  uncommon  as  for  a  high  bred 
lady,  living  in  the  country,  and  adored  by 
her  husband,  to  trifle  with  ner  marriage  vow, 
for  that  is  what  you  are  driving  at.” 

“  Then  we  have  to  decide  between  two 
improbabilities ;  will  you  grant  me  that,  Mr. 
Wheeler  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Then  suppose  I  can  prove  fact  upon 
fact,  and  coincidence  upon  coincidence,  all 
tending  one  way  1  Are  you  so  prejudiced, 
that  tio:hioi/  will  convince  you?  ” 

“  No  But  it  will  take  a  great  deal :  that 
lady’s  face  is  full  of  purity,  and  she  fought 
us  like  one  who  loved  her  hu;-band.” 

“  Fronti  nulla  fides:  and  as  for  her  fight¬ 
ing,  her  infidelity  was  the  weapon  she  defeat¬ 
ed  us  with.  —  W  ill  you  hear  me  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  yes ;  but  pray  stick  to  facts,  and 
not  conjectures.” 

“  TTien  don’t  interrupt  me  with  childish 
arguments : 

“  Fact  1.  —  Both  reputed  parents  fair ;  the 
boy  as  black  as  the  ace  of  spades. 

“  Fact  2.  —  A  handsome  young  fellow 
was  always  buzzing  around  her  ladyship, 
and  he  was  a  parson,  and  ladie#  are  remark¬ 
ably  fond  of  parsons. 

“  Fact  3.  —  This  parson  was  of  Italian 
breed,  dark,  like  the  boy. 

“  Fact  4. — This  dark  young  man  left 
Huntercombe  one  week,  and  my  lady  left  it 
the  next,  and  they  were  both  in  the  city  of 
Bath  at  one  time. 

“  Fact  5.  —  The  Lady  went  from  Bath  to 
London.  The  dark  young  man  went  from 
Bath  to  London.” 

“  None  of  this  is  new  to  me,”  said  Wheel¬ 
er,  quietly. 

“  No ;  but  it  is  the  rule,  in  estimating  co¬ 
incidences,  that  each  fresh  one  multiplies 
the  value  of  the  others.  Now  the  boy  look¬ 
ing  so  Italian  is  a  new  coincidence,  and  so 
is  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  —  at  last  I 
have  found  the  medical  man  who  attended 
Lady  Bassett  in  London.” 

“Ah!” 

“  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  have  learned  Fact  6.  — 
Her  ladyship  rented  a  house,  hut  hired  no 
servants,  and  engaged  no  nurse.  She  had 
no  attendant  but  a  lady’s-maid,  no  servant 
but  a  sort  of  charwoman. 

“  Fact  7.  —  She  dismissed  this  doctor  un¬ 
usually  soon,  and  gave  him  a  very  large  fee. 

“  Fact  8.  —  She  concealed  her  address 
from  her  husband.” 

“  Oh  I  can  you  prove  that  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.  Sir  Charles  came  up  to 
town,  and  had  to  hunt  for  her,  came  to  this 
very  medical  man,  and  asked  for  the  address 
his  wife  had  not  given  him ;  but  lol  when  he 
got  there  the  bird  was  flown. 

“  Fact  9.  —  Following  the  same  system  of 
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concealment,  my  lady  levanted  (rom  Lon¬ 
don  within  ten  days  of  her  confinement. 

“  Now  put  all  these  coincidences  togeth¬ 
er.  Don’t  you  see  that  she  had  a  lover,  and 
that  he  was  about  her  in  London  and  other 
places  ?  Stop  !  Fact  10.  —  Those  two  were 
married  for  years,  but  had  no  child  but  this 
equivocal  one ;  and  now  four  years  and  a 
half  have  passed,  during  all  which  time  they 
have  had  none,  and  the  young  parson  has 
been  abroad  during  that  period.” 

Wheeler  was  staggered  and  perplexed  by 
this  artful  array  of  coincidences. 

“  Now  advise  me,”  said  Bassett. 

“It  is  not  so  easy.  Of  course  if  Sir 
Charles  was  to  die,  you  could  claim  the  es¬ 
tate,  and  give  them  a  great  deal  of  pain  and 
annoyance  ;  but  the  burden  of  proof  would 
always  rest  on  you.  My  advice  is  not  to 
breath  a  syllable  of  this :  but  get  a  good  de¬ 
tective,  and  push  your  inquiries  a  little  far¬ 
ther,  among  house  agents,  and  the  women 
they  put  into  houses;  find  that  charwoman, 
and  see  if  you  can  pick  up  anything  more.” 

“  Do  you  know  such  a  thing  as  an  able 
detective  ?  ” 

“  I  know  one  that  will  work,  if  I  instruct 
him.” 

“  Instruct  him,  then.” 

“I  will.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


"  DISPUTING  THE  TEXT.” 

This  is  one  of  the  happiest  conceits  of  Mr 
W.  L.  Sheppard,  who  is  unsurpassed  in  his 
delineations  of  negro  character.  An  evident 
difference  between  the  venerable  colored 
brethren  —  perhaps  pastor  and  hearer  —  has 
arisen  on  some  wordy  point  of  doctrine, 
and  the  matter  is  brought  to  a  point  where  the 
authorities  are  cited.  The  authorities,  how¬ 
ever,  though  doubdess  powerful  and  convincing 
if  tlie  sahle  disputant  could  see  it,  havenotqnitc 
removed  the  doubts  from  his  mind.  He  yields 
respectful  attention  to  the  triumphant  exposition, 
but  there  is  that  in  his  puzz'ed  look,  an  I  the  dis- 
putttious  placing  of  his  two  right  fingers  in  the 
palm  of  the  left  hand,  which  show  that  he  will 
not  give  up  ea.sily.  There  is  a  “  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  ”  expression  on  the  face,  and  in  the  gesture 
of  the  expounder  that  is  admirable,  speaking  a 
whole  volume  of  earnest  and  powerful  argument 
with  which  to  overwhelm  opposition.  The  sufe 
roundings  arc  suggestive  of  the  humble  homes 
of  the  South.  The  voluminous  old  wife,  who 
stands  entranced,  listening  to  the  discussion, 
holds  her  Sunday  bonnet  silently,  as  if  afrahl 
her  depositing  it  in  the  ancient  banditox  will 
break  the  thread  of  the  argument ;  while  the 
furniture  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
scene  render  it  truly  l.fe  and  home  like. 


THE  LATE  ARCHBISHOP  DARBOY  AND  THE 
ABBk  DE  GUERKY. 

France  is  nominally  a  Roman  Catholic  coun¬ 
try,  and  for  years  the  temporal  sovereignty  of 
the  Pope  at  Rome  was  propped  up  hy  French 
bayonets.  Yet,  during  the  reiirn  of  the  preseni 
Pontiff,  three  archbishops  of  the  metropolis  of 
France  have  died  violent  deaths.  Perhaps  we 
ought  not  to  insist  on  the  assassination  of  Mgr 
Sibour,  as  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  private  revenge 
of  a  renegade  priest.  But  Mgr.  Affre  was  shot 
during  the  insurrection  of  June,  1848,  by  a 
bloodthirsty  mob  whom  he  was  endeavoring  to 
address  in  words  of  peace  and  quietness  ;  while 
Mgr.  Darboy  has  been  murdered  in  a  still  more 
barbarous  and  dastardly  manner.  The  circum¬ 
stances  are  so  fiesh  that  they  need  but  a  very 
brief  recapitulation.  Soon  after  the  Revolution 
of  the  18th  of  March,  the  Communist  leaders 
began  to  display  their  hatred  of  Roman  Catho¬ 
licism,  and  indeed  it  may  be  said,  of  all  forms 
of  Christianity,  by  closing  the  churches,  and 
seizing  the  persons  of  various  ecclesiastics  as 
hostages.  Among  the  eccle  iastics  so  seized 
were  Archbishop  Darboy,  and  the  Cure'  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Kustache,  M.  De  Guerry.  From 
the  very  first,  impartial  observers  feared  for  the 
safety  of  these  hostages,  knowing  the  Commun¬ 
ist  dislike  to  priests,  and  perceiving  also  the 
stupid  obstinacy  of  the  Versaillist  Government, 
who  have  contrived  in  their  dealings  with  Paris 
during  the  last  two  months  to  combine  the  tim¬ 
idity  of  hares  with  the  ferocity  of  hyenas.  To 
con'inue.  The  Archbishop  was  shut  up  in  the 
Mazas  prison,  and,  while  there,  was  very  rigor¬ 
ously  treated.  He  was  confined  in  a  mil,  six 
feet  bjr  ten,  lighted  by  one  small  window,  and 
containing  a  wooden  chair,  a  small  wooden 
table,  and  a  prison  bed.  Till  Mr.  Washburne, 
visited  him  on  the  23d  April,  he  had  seen  no 
one  since  his  captivity  began,  nor  had  any  in¬ 
telligence  of  passing  events  been  allowed  to 
reach  him.  He  conversed  with  the  utmost 
cheerfulness,  though  evidently  expecting  death, 
and  remarked  that  the  world  judged  his  per¬ 
secutors  to  be  worse  than  they  really  were. 

A  month  later,  when  the  capture  of  Paris  by 
the  Versailles  troops  appeared  certain,  the  hos¬ 
tages  were  removed  from  Mazas  to  the  prison  of 
La  Roquette,  and  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  May, 
at  half-past  seven  in  the  evening  (according  to 
the  evidence  of  Sergeant-Major  Evrard,  of  the 
National  Guard,  himself  a  pri.soner),  one  I-a;- 
franyais,  the  direc'or  of  the  prison,  and  an  ex- 
convict,  ascended  at  the  head  of  fifty  Fed  rals  to 
the  gallery  where  the  principal  prisoners  were 


confined.  An  official  summoned  the  prisoners 
from  their  resiieciive  cells,  the  Archbishop  being 
taken  first.  They  were  marched  down  to  the 
road  running  round  the  pri.son  which  was  lined 
with  National  Guards,  who  received  them  with 
insults  and  abuse.  The  prisoners  were  then 
taken  into  a  courtyard  facing  the  infirmary, 
where  they  found  a  firing-party  awaiting  them. 
Mgr.  Darboy  stepped  forward,  and,  addressing 
his  assassins,  uttered  a  few  words  of  pardon. 
Two  of  the  men  were  touched,  they  knelt  and 
besought  his  forgiveness.  For  this  conduct 
they  were  attacked  with  reproaches  by  their 
comrades.  Then  the  Federals  loaded  their 
weapons.  Father  Allard  was  placed  against 
the  wall,  and  was  the  first  to  be  shot  down. 
Then  Mgr.  Darboy  in  his  turn  fell.  All  dis- 

red  the  utmost  firmness  and  courage,  except 
1)3  Guerry,  who  exhibited  a  momentary 
weakness,  which,  however,  was  attributable 
rather  to  his  state  of  health  and  great  age  than 
to  fear.  The  bodies  were  then  placed  in  a  cart, 
requisitioned  from  a  railway  company,  carried 
to  Pere  la  Chaise,  and  deposited  in  the  last 
trench  of  the  “Fosse  Commune.”  They  were 
afterwards  exhumed  by  the  victorious  Versail- 
lists.  and  the  bmly  of  the  Archbishop  was  ex¬ 
hibited  to  the  public  for  several  days,  clad  in 
ecclesiastical  robes,  but  bearing  the  maiks  of  the 
ghastly  wounds  which  caused  his  death.  Since 
then  it  has  received  an  honorable  funeral. 


SNIPE-SHOOTING, 

On  page  6.5  we  give  an  illustration  of  a  kind 
of  shooting  with  which  most  of  our  Atlantic 
sportsmen  are  familiar.  Mr.  John  Bumstead 
in  his  excellent  little  manual  for  sportsmen  en¬ 
titled  On  the  Wing,  speaks  thus  of  snipe¬ 
shooting  :  — 

“  Snipe  are  very  uncertain  birds  to  find. 
With  favorable  weather,  and  at  the  proper  sea¬ 
son.  the  gun  can  be  made  lively  ;  while  at  other 
timet,  with  the  best  apparent  prosp'x.’t  of  filling 
the  game-bag,  no  hing  but  their  chalks  and 
borings  can  he  found. 

“  Tiie  Wilson  snipe  is  a  bird  of  very  rapid 
flight,  and  is  cap  tide  of  making  as  many,  if  not 
more,  curves  and  angles  on  the  wing,  than  at;y 
other  game-bir<l  which  the  sportsman  follows. 
K'ftecially  is  this  true  in  cold,  clear,  w'indy 
weather. 

“  The  rule  for  snipe-shooting  is  to  beat  down 
wind  while  hunting,  if  the  na-itre  of  the  ground 
will  permit.  If  jtossible,  it  will  pay  the  hunter 
well  to  travel  to  the  ex  reinitv  of  his  ground,  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  this  fact,  as  the  snqie 
ilmost  invariably  rise  to  windward.  But  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  the  hunter  must  comuromise 
by  working  in  an  oblique  direction.  When  the 
dogs  are  on  a  point,  always  make  it  a  rule  to 
have  the  bird  to  leeward  of  joii ;  that  is,  to 
have  the  wind  blowing  on  your  back  ;  it  will 
niucli  increase  your  chance  of  success. 

“  As  with  the  woodcock,  there  is  much  judg¬ 
ment  anil  alertness  to  he  used  in  marking  down 
this  bird,  after  he  is  flushed  and  has  gone  off 
on  his  zigzag  movements.  Sometimes,  after 
doubling  and  sailing  away  almost  out  of  sight, 
he  will  come  back  and  drop  within  a  dozen  feet 
of  his  starting-point. 

“  On  rising,  snipe  almost  always  hang  for  a 
cou;'»lc  of  seconds  before  starting  on  their  irreg¬ 
ular  course.  Many  writers  and  sportsman  claim 
that  this  i-i  the  t  ick  <  f  time  for  dropping  them. 
But  on  this  point  there  are  nuny  contliciing 
opinions.  Some  declare  that  they  fly  immedi¬ 
ately  after  biiiig  flushed,  and  that  the  8port>men 
inu-twait  until  the  zigzag  course  is  over;  while 
others  assure  us  that  if  we  were  to  do  so,  we 
should  se'dom  or  never  have  a  shot.  From  my 
own  experitnee,  and  from  the  testimony  of 
others  who  have  made  snipe-shooting  a  spe¬ 
cialty,!  am  inebned  to  believe  that  these  birds 
do  not  confirm  in  their  flight  to  any  rules,  and 
that  they  indulge  in  all  the  eccentricities  which 
are  commonly  charged  to  them.  But  whatever 
the  changes  in  their  manner  of  flying  may  lie, 
the  sportsman  will  soon  learn  their  tricks,  and 
be  able  to  drop  them  at  the  proper  time. 

“  In  shooting  snipe,  the  gun  should  be  put 
well  ahead  on  the  cross  shots,  or  the  shot  will  go 
behind.  The  quick  and  eccentric  manner  the 
snipe  has  of  doubling  over  as  he  takes  the 
ground  is  remarkable  and  amusing.  The  novice 
will  at  first  make  poor  work,  both  in  shooting 
and  marking  down  this  bird.  It  is  noticeable 
that  while  some  sjiorismen  can  easily  drop  their 
Wilson  at  almost  every  shot,  they  will  about  as 
often  miss  their  woodcock  or  quail ;  with  this 
exception,  however,  in  their  favor,  that  the  for¬ 
mer  bird  is  usually  killed  in  open  shooting,  the 
reverse  being  the  case  with  the  other  game. 

“  Snipe  make  their  appearance  in  the  New 
England  States  about  the  first  of  May,  coming 
fiom  the  South  in  pairs,  and  can  then  be  found 
in  their  marshy  feeding-grounds,  which  are 
their  temporary  h  >mes,  before  they  whisp  them¬ 
selves  off  to  Canada,  or  other  northern  breeding- 
places. 

“  Many  localities  afford  fine  shooting  of  these 
birds  in  the  fall  and  spring  ;  and  as  snipe  are  a 
kind  of  go-hetween  for  inland  shooting,  coming 
on  in  the  spring  before  any  other  game-bird  can 
be  shot,  and  often  remaining  quite  late  in  the 
fall,  they  furnish,  in  the  proper  localities,  and 
under  certain  circumstances,  very  excellent 
sport.”  _ 

SKETCHES  IN  PARIS. 

We  print  on  page  60  seven  sketches  of  Paris 
taken  after  the  fighting,  showing  the  Rue 
Royal,  the  ruins  of  the  Hotel  de  V’ille  by  moon¬ 
light,  the  Foreign  Office,  the  cell  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  Darboy,  the  Palace  of  the  Legion  of 


Honor,  the  Lions  at  the  Cha'eau  d’Eau,  and  the 
Courtyard  in  the  Prison  of  La  Roquette. 

The  Rue  Royalc  has  suffered  more  than  any 
other  street  in  Paris,  and  is,  or  rather  was,  at  the 
time  of  the  sketch,  a  sad  scene  of  devastation. 
A  barricade  had  been  constructed  across  the 
street,  and  a  very  sharp  contest  took  place  here 
between  the  insurgents  and  the  assailants.  Tha 
Communists  in  retreating  deluged  the  buildings 
with  petroleum,  and  set  them  on  fire,  and  so  well 
did  they  do  their  work  that  several  houses  were 
utterly  destroyed,  while  there  is  scarcely  a  house 
in  the  street  which  has  not  been  seriously  dam¬ 
aged  by  shells,  bullets,  or  fire.  The  nomen¬ 
clature  of  this  street  has  undergone  no  less  than 
four  modifications.  Originally  called  by  its 
present  name,  it  was  christened  Rue  de  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  1792,  and  in  1806  Rue  de  la  Concorde. 
On  the  restoration,  however,  it  was  renamed  the 
Ru"  Royale. 

The  gaunt,  straggling,  ruined  building,  stand¬ 
ing  out  so  grimly  in  the  moonlight,  is  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  one  of  the  most  favorite  buildings  of 
Paris,  which  that  great  city  improver,  M.  Hauss- 
mann,  made  so  brilliant  and  gay  with  his  gor¬ 
geous  receptions  and  balls.  It  is  now  a  complete 
wreck  ;  nevertheless,  the  Pari>ians  regard  it  with 
affection,  and  have  proposed  that  the  ruins 
should  be  enclosed  in  a  large  square,  and  be 
preserved  as  an  everlasting  reproach  to  Com¬ 
munism  and  its  doctrines. 

The  Foreign  Office  on  the  Quai  d’Orsay  has 
not  been  materially  injured,  but,  like  a  great 
many  other  public  buildings,  was  unsparingly 
battered  with  shells,  and  at  the  time  our  sketch 
was  taken  hardly  ownerl  an  unbroken  pane  of 
glass.  On  the  entry  of  MaeMahon  he  used  it 
fur  his  head-quarters,  and  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
put  into  order,  Jules  Favre  wiil  probably  trans¬ 
fer  his  staff  there  from  Versailles. 

Our  next  sketch  shows  the  cell  where  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Archbishop  was  confined.  In  this  last 
picture  the  reader  has  a  view  of  the  counyaid 
where  he  and  the  hostages  were  executed. 

What  Parisian  visitor  does  not  remember  the 
Place  du  Chateau  d’Eau,  and  its  picturesque 
fountain,  with  the  eight  lions?  'Fhere  used  to 
lie  held  the  bi-weekly  Flower  Fair,  a  favorite 
resort  of  Parisians  of  all  classes,  from  the 
wealthy  /ourveo/.se  in  her  carriage,  or  the  dandy 
/letit  cr€c^  on  the  search  for  a  rich  bouquet,  to 
the  workman  or  grisette,  who  had  come  to  buy  a 
simple  stock  or  some  mignonette  for  their  little 
window  garden.  The  square  has  suff  ndcon 
siderably,  and  bears  the  marks  of  a  severe  con 
flict  The  barracks,  although  standing,  are 
riddled  with  shot-holes  ;  while  the  famous  foun¬ 
tain  has  been  a  good  deal  knocked  about,  and 
the  lions  chipped  by  M.  Thieis’s  shells  and  the 
bullets  of  the  Commune 


GOSHEN  PASS,  VIRGINIA. 

The  scene  represe-  ted  in  our  illustration  is 
situated  about  one  hundred  and  seventy -five  miles 
w(st  of  Richmond,  Va.  The  road  between  Go¬ 
shen  Depot,  a  station  on  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  and  Lexington  and  the  Natural 
Bridge  follows  the  North  River,  a  branch  of  the 
James,  for  about  four  miles  through  the  pass. 
The  scenery  is  the  wildest  imaginable :  the 
cliffs,  rising  almost  vertically  from  the  water,  in 
some  places  scarcely  give  rcom  for  the  torrent 
and  the  narrow  road  together.  The  latter  is 
frequently  supported  by  walls  from  the  water’s 
edge  As  at  Harper’s  E'erry,  the  river  here 
seems  to  have  rent  mountains  asunder ;  and 
the  savage  cliffs,  in  many  instances,  exhibit 
on  their  torn  faces  the  effects  of  the  mighty 
rupture.  The  whole  scene  is  unsurpassed,  lor 
wi'derness  and  gnndeur,  by  any  other  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  Just  where  the  river  emerges 
from  the  Pa-is,  and  becomes  more  tranquil,  ex¬ 
ists  another  singular  freak  of  nature ;  a  very 
strongly  impregnated  sulphur  spiing  which 
gushes  out  of  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
At  high  water  it  is  completely  overflowed. 
There  are  some  rude  buildings  in  the  vicinity  ol 
the  spring,  occupied,  tempora'ily,  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  by  the  neighboring  country  people,  who 
have  great  faith  in  the  curative  properties  of  the 
water.  A  mile  or  two  further  on  are  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Rockbridge  baihs,  which  retain  a  uniform 
temperature,  throughout  the  year,  of  76'“  i'.,  and 
the  waters  of  which  are  so  buoyant  that  it  re¬ 
quires  very  little  effort  to  keep  afloat  in  them. 
'Twenty  miles  or  so  further  on  is  the  well-known 
Natural  Bridge,  thus  giving  the  tourist  along 
this  route  ample  field  for  observation  in  the  pic¬ 
turesque  as  well  as  the  phenomena  of  Nature. 

A  PICTURE  OF  PARISIAN  FAMILY  LIFE. 

Twice  within  the  past  few  months  have  the 
Parisians  been  obliged  to  retreat  to  their  cellars. 
During  the  Prussian  bombardment  this  hardship 
was  regarded  rather  as  a  joke  than  otherwise,  and 
the  subterranean  habitations  wtre  usually  w^ll 
carpeted  and  conffortably  fitted  up  with  sofas, 
mattresses,  and  a  stove.  Far  different,  however, 
was  it  a  few  weeks  ago  during  the  terrible  street¬ 
fighting  on  the  entry  of  the  Versaillists.  The 
inhabitants  of  a  house  then  had  no  time  to  think 
of  comfort,  the  tramp  of  feet  would  suddenly  be 
heard  in  the  street,  and  the  firing  of  the  chasse- 
pot  or  the  rattle  of  the  mitrailleuse  would  warn 
them  that  they  must  not  delay  to  take  shelter, 
while  the  house  would  frequently  be  exposed  to 
the  cross  fire  of  two  hostile  batteries.  Some¬ 
times,  also,  the  insurgents  would  take  possession 
of  the  house,  drive  the  inmates  into  the  celUrs, 
and  mount  guard  over  them  until  forced  to  re¬ 
treat  by  the  Versaillists  The  misery  endured 
by  these  poor  (reople  was  terrible,  they  were  con¬ 
fined  in  a  small  spare  with  little  or  no  air,  dared 
not  venture  out  for  fear  of  being  shot  by  one  or 


the  other  side,  and  frequently  had  no  food.  Still, 
with  all  these  privations,  and  in  spite  of  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  how  affairs  were  going  on  outside, 
their  natural  gayety  did  not  desert  them,  and  one 
who  spent  a  week  in  a  cellar  states  that  they  fre¬ 
quently  would  laugh  and  joke,  and  if  food  was 
wanting  there  was  generally  plenty  of  wine. 

The  sketch  on  page  61  represents  one  of  these 
cellars,  in  which  a  family  party  bad  taken  refuge. 
The  street  is  ploughed  with  bullets  and  shells, 
and  every  now  and  then  there  is  an  explosion 
in  the  hou.se  above  which  threatens  to  shake  the 
building  down  over  their  heads.  Such  was  the 
fate  of  innumerable  families,  and  it  is  terrible  to 
think  of  the  sufferings  they  must  have  endured. 
Sometimes  also  a  petroleuse  would  pour  down  a 
vial  of  her  deadly  liquid  through  the  airhole, 
and,  setting  it  on  fire,  would  burn  the  inmates 
out;  while  frequently  the  house  would  catch  on 
fire,  and  give  them  the  choice  of  being  buried 
alive  or  of  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  bullets  of 
the  combatants.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  con¬ 
flict  correspondents  have  certified  to* having  heard 
voices  crying  for  help  from  beneath  the  mins  of  a 
fallen  house.  Rarely,  however,  could  any  assist¬ 
ance  be  rendered,  and  the  loss  of  life  in  this  man¬ 
ner  is  thought  to  have  been  enormous. 


PUNT-FISHING  ON  THE  THAMES. 

One  of  the  few  recreations  of  the  sporting  Lon¬ 
doner  is  punt-fishing  on  the  Thames.  The  enthu¬ 
siast  is  generally  a  man  of  middle  age  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  line.  He  takes  a  holiday  now  and  then 
for  a  day’s  fishing,  and  spends  the  preceding 
evening  in  overhauling  his  tackle,  an  occupation 
in  which  he  much  delights;  be  has  generally  a 
“  killing  ”  bait  of  his  own  invention,  which  is  a 
profound  secret ;  he  knows  all  the  best  places  in 
the  river,  and  has  a  great  store  of  anecdotes  about 
big  fish  which  he  has  taken  in  former  times ;  he 
knows  all  about  guts,  hair-lines,  and  fish  hooks, 
and  loses  his  temjter  if  he  catches  nothing  which 
is  very  often  the  case.  He  makes  a  most  serious 
business  ol  his  pleasure,  looks  with  contempt 
upon  those  who  take  theirs  lightly,  and  is  espe¬ 
cially  sarcastic  uoon  fishing-parties  where  there 
are  ladies  and  chiblrcn,  who  of  course  will  talk. 

These  fishing  parties,  indeed,  have  nothing  of 
the  sedateress  and  calm  about  them  upon  which 
Izaak  Walton  would  discourse ;  they  make  no 
pretence  to  philo.sophic  ease,  hut  are  simply  par¬ 
ties  of  pleasure,  fishing  picnics,  and  very  delight¬ 
ful  in  their  way.  It  is  merely  playing  at  sport, 
and  those  who  indulge  in  it  have,  for  the  time, 
no  sym|iathy  wi>h  the  solitary  angler,  s'xetched 
on  page  72. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAJ.. 

June  ‘.^1. 

Fi.sancial. 

Losoom _ Consuls.  92)a  i  T.  3  5-20'i,  1862,  MV  :  do. 

18«:,  .0. 

FRAaxrcBT.  —  U.  8.  5  20' a,  1862,  981^, 

Naw  Yoax.  —  Gold,  1 12'.';  C.  9  6'i,  '881, 117«,  6-20’a, 
1862, 112>i  -,  d>.  1867, 

CoMMSaCIAL. 

LrvcRpooL.  —  Cotton,  middlinir  uplands,  7^3. 

New  Yore.  —  Cotton,  middiinp  uplands,  M>{e. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  #  1 67. 

Chicago.  —  Spring  wheat,  6 1.26)^  (No.  2). 

June  ‘Jii. 

FlNARClAL 

Lo  DOM.  —  Consols.  92  U.  8.  &-20's,  1’62,  MV  i  da. 
1'67  90. 

New  Yore.  —  0..  d,  1121^;  U.  S  6  s.  1881, 117  V:  6.20’s, 
18a2,  1124i  do.  1807,  114)^. 

Commercial. 

Liverpool.  —  Colfn,  middling  uplands,  8>jd. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  20 >4c.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat  9 1  57. 

Chicago.  —  Spring  wheat  6 1  27  (No.  21- 
June  123. 

Finascial. 

Lomdom.  —  Consols.  92  ;  U.  8.  5-20's,  1862,  M)j  ;  do. 
1867  90 

Fbaskport.  —  U  8  8  20  s,  1862,  96)^. 

New  York.  — Gold,  112.4i  i  U.  -.d's,  I981,11TX  ;  6-20’s, 
1862,  1124i  do.  1867, 

COMMERCUU 

Liverpool  — Cotton,  middling  uplands,  8|^d. 

New  York.  —  CutPm,  middling  uplands,  20 >40. ;  rtd  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  S 1  65  @  1  57 
Chicago.  —  Spring  wheat,  S  1  z8)i  (No.  3). 

June  '34. 

Fimamcial- 

London.  —  Consols,  91  ;  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  MIK  ;  do. 

1867.  M 

Frankfort.  —  U.  S  5-20's,  96^. 

New  Yore.  —  Gold,  11244  I  G-  9-  «'•  1*»1, 117X  i  6-30'8, 
1862,  11244  >  <lo.  1867, 116. 

COMMiaCUL. 

Liverpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  844d. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  20>4<i-i  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  9 1  65  @  1.67. 

Chicago.  —  Spring  wheat,  9 1 27)4  (No.  2). 

June  '36. 

Financial. 

London.  —  Cnnaols,  92 ;  U.  8.  6-20's,  1862,  MI4  ;  do. 
1867,  8944- 

Framepobt.  —  U.  8.  b-2V8,  1862,  96\. 

New  York.- Gold.  11244  •  T.  8.6'a.  <881, 11774  j  6-2e’8, 
1862,  1124k  I  do  1x67, 116. 

COMMERCUI- 

Liverpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  844d. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands.  Me.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat  S 1  66  @  1.68 44. 

Chicago.  —  Spring  wheat,  9  l.‘2744  (^<>-  3). 

June  ‘37. 

Financial. 

London. — Consols.  9244  «  T.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  MI4  ;  do. 
1867  90* 

Frankfort.  —  U.  8.  6  20’9,  1862  9644- 
New  York.  —  Gold.  Ill J4 ;  U.  8.  6's.  1«81, 117X  5  S  TO's 
1862, 112X  ;  do.  1867,  11644- 

Commercial. 

LrVERPOoi,  —  Cotton  middling  uplands,  844d. 

Naw  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  1974c- 1  red  win 
ter  wheat  6  1  6a  [a  168. 

Chicago.  —  Spring  wheat,  9 1.264k  (No.  2). 
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NOBODY’S  FORTUNE. 


BY  EDMUND  YATES, 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

iComtiniud.) 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Pentweazle  was  up 
betimes ;  and  after  be  had  dressed  himself, 
he  went  down  to  the  little  bar,  where  he  found 
the  landlord,  whom  he  had  not  seen  on  the  pre- 
Tious  evening,  already  smoking  a  short  pipe,  and 
solacing  himself  witli  a  tumbler  of  rum  and 
milk. 

"  Momin’ !  ”  said  the  landlord,  with  a  short 
nod. 

Mr.  Pentweazle  returned  the  salutation. 

“  You  ’re  from  Plymouth,  mebbe? "  said  the 
landlord. 

“  Not  I,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle. 

“  Exeter  ?  ”  said  the  landloid. 

“  Nor  Exeter." 

“  Where  from,  then  ?  ”  said  the  landlord, 
with  a  short  putF  of  defiant  smoke,  giving  up 
all  further  detail  as  hopeless. 

“  From  London  last,”  siid  Mr.  Pentweazle. 

“  London  !  ”  cried  the  landlord,  with  a  pufT 
of  astonishment.  "  London ’s  a  long  way  on." 
“0.1  have  come  farther  than  that.” 

“  Where ’s  farther  ?  ”  asked  the  landlord. 

“  Germany ’s  farther,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle. 

"  Well,  1  suppose  it  is,”  said  the  landlord, 
after  a  momentary  pause,  with  a  meditative 
pntf;  “but  I  don’t  know  much  about  these 
things  It ’s  abroad,  is  n’t  it  1  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle. 

“And  what  may  be  your  line?”  said  the 
landlord.  “Tobacco?’’ 

“  No,”  said  the  little  gentleman,  with  a  laugh ; 
“  what  made  yon  think  that  ?  ” 

“  Coming  from  Germany,”  said  the  landlord. 
“  Smoking  is  what  they  do  mostly  —  leas’ways, 
so  1  've  beerd  —  and  there  is  commercials  as  has 
been  here  at  fair-time,  when  they  can’t  get  in  at 
the ‘Rose’  or  ‘Swan’  —  who  travelled  in  the 
fancy  pipe  way.” 

“  No,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle ;  “  I  am  not  in 
the  fancy  pipe  way.  Indeed,  I  am  not  a  com¬ 
mercial  at  all.” 

“  Ship-char  dling  or  yacht-building?”  asked 
the  landlord,  looking  at  him  stolidly. 

“No — enginter,  if  you  must  know.” 

“  None  o’  that,”  said  the  landlord,  taking  a 
gulp  at  his  rum-and-milk,  looking  at  Mr.  Pent- 
weazle’s  face  and  hands,  and  winking  solemnly 
afterwards.  “  Engineering  and  stoking  don’t 
come  off  like  that ;  the  ile  works  the  black  un¬ 
der  the  skin,  and  it  don’t  come  out  easily.” 

“Not  engine-driving,”  said  the  little  man, 
with  a  laugh,  —  “engineering  telegraphs  and 
he  pointed  to  the  line  of  wires  running  across 
the  en  1  of  the  yard. 

“  Oh !  ”  said  the  landlord.  “  I  say,  you  ain’t 
coming  across  my  place  at  all  ?  ”  he  asked, 
anxiously.  “I  am  a  man  as  can’t  do  without 
his  sleep  ;  and  my  brother-in-law  at  Exeter  has 
a  pole  on  his  honse,  and  sometimes  is  broad 
awake  at  nights,  owing  to  the  buzzing  of  the 
wires.” 

“Yon  need  not  be  afraid,”  said  Mr.  Pent¬ 
weazle  ;  “  I  am  not  going  to  do  anything  here. 
My  business  lies  farther  off.  Do  you  know  a 
place  called  Gwynruthin  ?  ” 

“There’s  a  station  of  that  name,”  said  the 
landlord,  “  but  no  place.  It  was  made  for  the 
convenience  of  old  Mr.  Pencarrow,  who  lived 
at  Polworth  House,  close  by.  But  he  is  dead, 
poor  old  gentleman,  and  it  was  not  of  much 
use  to  him.  What  have  you  got  to  do  there  ?  ” 
“  Some  of  the  wires  are  out  of  order,  and  I 
have  got  to  set  them  right,”  said  Mr.  Pent¬ 
weazle. 

“  Long  job  ?  ”  asked  the  landlord. 

“  I  cannot  say  until  I  see  them  ;  but  I  think 
about  a  week  or  ten  days.” 

“  I  wish  you  joy,”  said  the  landlord,  with  a 
fat  laugh.  “  You  will  have  to  walk  five  miles 
each  way  morning  and  evening,  or  to  sleep  un¬ 
der  a  b^ge.  There  is  no  place  where  you  can 
put  at  Gwynruthin.”  * 

“  Not  a  tavern  ?  ”  said  the  little  man,  secretly, 
pleased  at  the  intelligence. 

“  Not  a  beer-shop,”  said  the  landlord.  “  There 
are  only  two  chances.  The  first  is,  if  you  like 
to  go  up  to  Polworth  House,  and  see  the  new 
Squire  —  I  don’t  know  his  name,  but  it  be«ns 
with  a  W  —  and  ask  him  to  give  you  a  bed.  ’ 

“  I  am  not  likely  to  do  that,”  said  Mr.  Pent¬ 
weazle. 

“  Well,  then,  the  other  is  this.  Yon  must 
understand  that  the  lines  have  been  altered  not 
above  six  months  ago,  and  another  set  of  rails 
laid  down.  There  was  only  one  at  first ;  and  I 
know  that  along  it  there  was  a  few  huts  put  up 
here  and  there  for  the  navvies  to  sleep  in.  1 
don’t  think  they  have  been  taken  away  yet; 
there  may  be  one  near  Gywnruthin.” 

“  Cannot  I  sleep  at  the  station  ?  ”  asked  Mr. 
Pentweazle. 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it,”  said  the  landlord ;  “  the 
clerk  don’t  sleep  there.  He  goes  down  by  the 
first  train,  and  leaves  by  the  last,  taking  the 
key  away  with  him.  In  the  hut  is  your  only 
chance.” 

“  How  shall  I  find  out  whether  there  is  one 
there  or  not  ?  ” 

“  The  inspector  of  the  line,  Mr.  M'Pherson, 
will  be  here  presently,”  said  the  landlord  ;  “  he 
always  looks  in  of  a  morning  before  starring  on 
his  trips,  and  it  is  to  him  vou  have  to  apply  for 
leave  to  sle‘‘p  in  the  hut  if  there  is  one.  He  is 
from  the  north,  he  is,”  added  the  landlord,  with 
a  chuckle.  “  He ’s  not  a  bad  sort,  on  the  whole.” 


Thev  had  scarcely  finished  their  conversation 
when  ^Ir.  M'Pherson  arrived.  He  was  a  tall, 
big-boned,  broad-shouldered  Scotchman,  with 
blue  eyes,  and  large,  red  beard.  He  wore  a 
southwester,  fan-tailed  hat ;  a  rough  pea-jacket, 
under  which  was  a  blue  guernsey  shirt,  serving 
him  in  lieu  of  a  waistcoat ;  check-ribbed 
breeches ;  and  high,  well-greased,  heavy,  solid 
boots,  reaching  to  the  tbig^. 

He  nodded  to  the  landlord,  and  stared  at  the 
little  man, —  stared  harder  when  the  landlord 
told  him  what  the  little  man’s  business  was,  and 
what  service  be  required  of  him. 

“  Eh,  man  !  ”  said  he  ;  “  the  wire 's  out  of 
order !  It  ain’t  for  the  use,  then.  Few,  indeed, 
are  the  messages  that  are  sent  over  that  line. 
Those  elactric  teligraphs  ’as  come  out  since  my 
time,  and  I  understand  nothing  about  it ;  but  I 
know  this  of  the  heegeous  object,  and  I  thought 
that  Mr.  Pencarrow  was  quite  right  when  he 
refused  your  company  to  take  it  across  his  park, 
and  made  them  keep  to  the  line  of  rail.” 

“  He  little  thought,”  said  the  landlord,  “  when 
he  did  that,  that  it  would  have  to  carry  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  bis  death.” 

“  Ay  I "  said  the  Scotchman  ;  “  that  was  bad 
eneu’  for  him,  but  good  for  them  us  came  after 
him.”  Then  turning  to  Mr.  Pentweazle,  he 
said,  “  Yes,  sir,  there  is  a  but  close  by  Gwyn¬ 
ruthin  ;  it ’s  a  roughish  kind  of  place,  good  enou’ 
for  a  navvy,  but  not  fit  for  the  likes  of  you, 
who ’ve  seen  better  things,  and  seem,  inde^,  a 
soopairieur  person.” 

“  It  will  do  well  enough  for  me,”  said  Mr. 
Pentweazle,  scarcely  able  to  conceal  his  joy. 
“  I  have  knocked  about  in  most  parts  of  the 
world  in  pursuit  of  my  business,  and  am  not 
particular  to  a  trifle.” 

“  Weel,  weel,  that ’s  the  way  to  progress,”  said 
Mr.  M‘Pberson.  “  If  you  will  step  down  to  my 
office  in  the  town,  I  will  give  you  the  key  to  the 
padlock  which  is  on  the  door.  Mind,  you  will 
nave  to  take  provisions  and  drink  with  }ou,  for 
there  is  no  chance  of  getting  bite  nor  sup  with¬ 
in  miles  of  Gwynruthin  Station.” 

That  evening,  Mr.  Pentweazle  stepped  on  to 
the  few  planks,  roughly  put  together,  which 
formed  the  plaiform  to  the  station.  The  clerk 
who  took  his  ticket  seemed  astonished  when  he 
saw  him  alight ;  more  oxtonished  when  he  saw 
him  draw  after  him  a  hamper  containing  pro¬ 
visions  which  he  had  brought  with  him  at  Mr. 
M‘Pherson’s  advice. 

“  Are  you  for  Gwynruthin  ?  ”  asked  the  clerk. 

“1  am  !  ”  said  ihe  little  man.  “Here  is  a 
letter  from  the  inspector,”  handing  him  one 
with  which  he  had  provid^  himself. 

The  clerk  read  it,  and  whistled. 

“  You  are  going  to  stop  here  some  days,  on 
telegraph  business,  and  to  live  in  the  hut  out 
there  !  My  eye,  what  a  jolly  lookout !  ”  And 
the  clerk,  who  was  a  flippant  youth,  whistled 
again  derisively. 

“  It  is  not  very  lively,  I  suppose  ?  ”  said  Mr. 
Pentweazle;  “not  many  people  come  here?” 

“  Many  people  !  ”  said  the  clerk.  “  You 
will  see  nobody  but  me,  and  I  don’t  come  till 
nine,  and  cut  it  at  six.  Robinson  Crusoe  is  a 
fool  to  what  you  will  be  after  a  week  of  this.” 

“  I  must  bear  it,  1  suppose,"  said  the  little  man 
with  a  smile  ;  “  it  all  comes  in  the  way  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Besides,  I  shall  have  my  linesman  to 
help  me.  Do  you  mind  showing  me  to  this 
hut,  and  helping  me  with  this  hamper?  ” 

“  Not  a  bit,”  said  the  clerk ;  “  so  long  as  I 
have  not  got  to  stop  here,  I  will  do  anything.” 

They  took  the  hamper  between  them,  and 
proceeded  down  the  lane  until  they  came  to  the 
hut.  Mr.  M‘Pherson  had  descrilied  it  rightly, 
for  it  was  of  the  rudest  possible  kind,  —  four 
mud  walls,  coated  with  turf,  and  a  rough  timber 
roof,  overlaid  with  asphalted  cloth.  A  hole  in 
the  wall  acted  as  a  chimney ;  and  a  hole  in  one 
of  the  walls,  covered  with  oil-paper,  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  window. 

Mr.  Pentweazle  unlocked  the  padlock,  and 
pushed  open  the  door,  which  grated  on  its  rusty 
hinges.  Inside,  he  saw  a  deal  table  and  stool, 
and  a  long  bench,  which  had  served  for  a  bed¬ 
stead. 

“  Cheerful !  ”  said  the  clerk,  after  looking  in. 
“  My  eye !  what  a  jolly  time  you  will  have  of  it 
here ! 

The  little  man  shrugged  his  shoulders,  the 
roughness  even  exceeded  his  anticipations. 

“  I  have  g;ot  a  lot  of  old  time-books  and 
waste-paper  at  the  station,”  said  the  clerk; 
“  you  have  brought  no  mattress  with  you,  and 
they  will  be  better  to  sheep  on  than  that  hard 
bench.  If  you  want  anything  more,  we  must 
get  it  to-morrow,  for  the  train  is  due,  and  it 's 
my  lime  for  cutting  it  now.” 

“  Which  way  to  Liskeard  ?  ”  asked  the  little 
man,  —  “  right  or  left  ?  ” 

“  Right  —  the  way  you  came,”  said  the  clerk. 
“  Don’t  you  recollect  ?  Now  come  along  for  the 
waste-paper.” 

Mr.  Pentweazle  did  not  answer  him  :  he  was 
looking  at  the  telegraph-posts  in  the  direction 
pointed  out,  and  the  eleventh  was  already  in 
nis  sight. 

CHAPTER  XVni. 

And  now,  according  to  all  preconceived  no¬ 
tions,  Ellen  Wynne’s  happiness  ought  to  have 
been  almost  at  its  height.  Her  lover  had  re¬ 
turned  to  her  sooner  than  she  had  expected 
him,  with  all  and  more  than  he  had  gone  to 
seek.  Her  own  fortune  and  position  had  im¬ 
proved  in  a  manner  which  she  could  never  have 
anticipa'ed.  Her  uncle  seemed  more  and  more 
devoted  to  her  ;  more  and  more  he  regarded  her 
as  the  prop  on  which  his  life  depended ;  and,  so 


far  as  ho  was  concerned,  she  bad  but  to  express 
a  wish  to  insure  its  immediate  fulfilment. 

And  yet  Ellen  could  not  help  confessing  to 
herself  that  even  in  her  days  of  uncertainty  and 
doubt,  when  Frank’s  return  was  problematical, 
and  when  his  return  with  the  fortune  which  he 
had  gone  to  seek  was  more  problematical  still, 
—  even  in  the  days  immediately  anterior  to  bis 
arrival,  when  his  mournful  missive  had  been  re¬ 
ceived,  and  they  were  expecting  that  he  would 
return  to  them  broken  in  health  and  ruined  in 
means,  —  even  in  those  sad  times,  the  girl  had 
not  experienced  that  indefinable  sinking  of  the 
heart,  that  irresistible  consciousness  of  impend¬ 
ing  evil,  under  which  she  now  frequently  suf¬ 
fered.  Essentially  strong-minded,  —  a  ter^n 
which  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  women  to  wear  short  hair,  blue  specta¬ 
cles,  have  a  vote  for  parliament,  or  attend  ana¬ 
tomical  lectures,  —  but  strong-minded  in  the 
knowledge  of  what  was  right,  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  do  her  duty,  and  in  the  power  of  self-ex¬ 
amination  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  real 
cause  for  these  feelings,  Ellen  had  not  shrunk 
from  the  requisite  mental  investigation,  but  as 
yet  had  been  unable  to  trace  the  source  of  her 
disquietude. 

Unce  or  twice  a  lingering  reminiscence  of 
Jack  Durston  crossed  her  mind,  causing  her  to 
knit  her  brows  and  sit  pensive  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  but  it  was  speedily  dismissed.  In  this 
case,  at  all  events,  she  knew  herself  to  be  free 
from  blame.  She  had  always  respected  Jack’s 
character,  and  liked  him  personally  as  a  girl 
likes  a  good-looking,  well-mannered,  frank- 
hearted  young  fellow,  who,  while  evidently 
enamored  of  her,  does  not  wear  his  heart  upon 
bis  sleeve,  or  so  incommode  her  with  atten¬ 
tions  as  to  render  her  the  object  of  public  re¬ 
mark. 

But  although  she  had  anticipated  that  one  day 
or  other  he  might  have  been  emboldened  to 
make  her  an  offer ;  and  though  she  knew  that 
her  acceptation  of  that  offer  would  have  been 
eminently  gratifying  to  ber  uncle,  who  not 
merely,  but  particularly,  liked  Jack,  both  as  a 
fine  young  fellow  and  as  the  heir  to  the  Durston 
property;  and  who,  at  the  time  of  their  resi¬ 
dence  at  Bampton,  was  not  especially  well 
affected  towards  the  absent  Frank  Si  orrier,  she 
could  nor,  on  the  most  certain  reflei-tion,  accuse 
herself  of  having  given  Jack  any  encouragement, 
or  any  reason  to  expect  a  hopeful  termination 
to  his  suit. 

She  had  rejected  him  as  mercifully  as  she 
could,  and  he  had  taken  his  rejection  in  the 
spirit  which  might  have  been  expected  from  so 
good  a  fellow. 

No ;  she  had  nothing  to  blame  herself  with 
in  regard  to  Jack  Durston.  Her  engagement 
to  Frank  had  taken  place  at  so  early  an  age, 
and  was  so  generally  well  known  throughout 
the  district,  that  however  much  the  young  men 
of  the  neighborhood  may  have  admired  her. 
Jack  was  the  only  one  who  had  put  his  admira¬ 
tion  in  formal  words. 

Her  engagement  with  Frank,  —  yes,  that 
was  the  hinge  on  which  every  action  of  her  life 
had  turned  since  she  first  listened  to  him  with 
burning  blushes,  and  honestly  agreed  to  accept 
his  love. 

It  was  something  in  connection  with  him, 
then,  that  caused  her  present  trouble,  as  she  at 
length  avowed  to  herself  after  long  consideration, 
and  many  vain  attempts  to  impute  it  to  other 
sources. 

But  was  not  his  love  for  her  steadfast  ?  Had 
he  not  given  her  every  proof  of  this  by  return¬ 
ing  to  seek  ber,  and  by  urging  her,  as  he  had 
frequently  done  since  his  return,  to  become  his 
wife  at  the  earliest  opportunity  ? 

She  acknowledged  to  herself  that,  even  had 
he  arrived  in  the  miserable  plight  in  which  his 
last  letter  from  Australia  had  depicted  him,  she 
would  have  scorned  to  think  so  little  of  herself 
as  to  imagine  that  the  mere  change  in  her  posi¬ 
tion  bad  brought  him  back  to  her  side,  and 
would  have  felt  that  he  had  come  there  animat¬ 
ed  by  the  love  that  bad  prompted  him  to  go  out 
and  seek  a  fortune  for  her  sake.  How  much 
more,  then,  should  she  feel  this,  —  how  much 
less  should  she  permit  herself,  for  an  instant,  to 
be  swayed  by  such  unworthy  doubts,  when  he 
came  to  her  as  the  winner  of  that  fortune,  pro¬ 
testing  that  his  greatest  delight  was  to  share  it 
with  her ! 

But  there  was  a  something  in  his  manner 
which  was  certainly  unsatisfactorv.  Not  that 
be  was  one  bit  less  happy  than  he  used  to  be 
with  Ellen  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  his  address  and 
manner  to  her  there  was  now  frequently  a  depth 
and  earnestness  which  she  had  never  noticed  in 
bygone  days.  Then  he  was  dashing  and  im¬ 
petuous  ;  the  world  was  his  oyster,  which  he 
was  to  open  by  his  pluck  and  nudacity,  and  thus 
to  gain  nis  pearl  of  price.  There  was,  then,  a 
flippancy  in  his  genial  nature,  which  was  not 
softened  even  by  his  love  and  passion,  and 
which,  with  all  his,  no  doubt,  fondness  for  Ellen, 
led  him  to  regard  the  winning  of  her  affections 
as  something  to  be  expected  should  be  rather 
than  as  a  matter  of  course. 

But  now  his  manner  was  entirely  changed. 
Not  merely  when  he  addressed  her  were  bis  ex¬ 
pressions  fraught  with  greater  tenderness  than 
he  had  ever  before  bestowed  upon  her ;  but  in 
those  long  silent  pauses  which  lovers  find  so 
pleasing  when  they  have  temporarily  exhausted 
all  their  terms  of  endearment,  the  girl  would 
look  up,  and  find  her  lover’s  glances  fixed  upon 
her  with  such  a  wealth  of  affection,  such  an 
amount  of  appreciaiion  and  devotion,  as  she 
never  believed  him  to  po88<  ss. 

What  was  it  then  ?  She  was  tired  of  cate¬ 


chizing  herself  without  result;  she  would  leom 
it  from  him ! 

So,  one  morning  after  breakfast,  when,  as 
usual,  he  was  making  bis  way  towards  the 
library,  —  where  it  was  his  habit  to  sit  and  read 
the  papers  which  arrived  by  the  early  post,  first 
diligently  gleaning  their  contents,  and  then  idly 
dreaming  of  their  columns,  — she  placed  herself 
in  the  doorway,  and,  holding  out  one  hand 
threateningly,  while  with  the  other  she  pointed 
upward,  Ellen  exclaimed,  in  a  theatrical  tone  of 
voice,  — 

“All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here! 
When  once  you  bury  yourself  in  one  of  those 
beehive  chairs,  Frank,  1  know  you  are  lost  for 
the  rest  of  the  morning ;  nothing  but  the  top 
of  your  head  is  to  be  seen  over  the  folds  of  the 
newspaper  until  the  luncheon-bell  rings,  and 
then  you  drag  yourself  away  with  manifest 
reluctance.  Now,  I  am  determined  that  this 
magnificent  morning  shall  not  be  spent  by  you 
in  such  a  preposterous  manner.  I  am  going  to 
take  you  out,  sir,  and  show  you  the  autumn 
tints  on  the  banging  wood  opposite,  and  make 
you  remark  the  different  cloud-effects  under  the 
influence  of  the  west-wind,  and  make  you  amen¬ 
able  to  skyey  influences,  and  talk  to  you  as  if  I 
were  Mr.  liuskin  himself!” 

“What  a  treat  you  have  in  store  forme!” 
said  Frank,  laughing.  “  What  is  the  reason 
for  this  sudden  decision  of  yours,  may  I  ask  ?  ” 

.  “  To  endeavor  to  get  you  out  of  the  incom- 

Earably  lazy  state  into  which  you  have  fallen. 

>0  you  know  that,  since  you  have  been  here,  I 
verily  believe  you  have  never  ^one  beyond  the 
boundary  of  the  terrace,  — turning  short  as  you 
reached  the  top  of  the  steps,  and  retracing  your 
way  as  though  you  were  a  prisoner  on  parole, 
with  a  certain  distance  allotted  to  you.” 

“  1  veribly  believe  you  are  right,’’  said  Frank. 

“  You  see,  child,  a  man  to  whom  much  exercise 
has  been  compulsory  for  many  months  is  less 
likely  to  see  its  charms  than  a  person  to  whom 
it  has  been  a  pleasing  pastime;  and  I  verilr 
believe  that,  during  my  sojourn  in  Australia,  I 
walked,  and  rode,  and  dug,  and  worked  enough 
to  last  one  for  the  remainder  of  my  life.” 

“  As  I  said  before,  sheer  laziness  ;  a  practice 
whicli,  if  you  recollect  the  good  sentences  that 
you  transcribed  in  your  copy-book,  grows  upon 
you  daily,  and  must  imraedia  ely  be  taken  in 
hand  sharply,  and  put  an  end  to  at  once.  This 
very  morning  we  will  m-ke  the  first  onslaught. 
There  is  your  hat,”  she  said,  de’aching  it  with 
the  point  of  her  parasol  from  the  peg  on  which 
it  was  hanging;  “put  it  on,  and  come  with 
me.” 

“  Only  on  condition  I  am  not  taken  far,”  said 
Frank. 

They  went  out  on  to  the  terrace,  and  after 
one  or  two  turns  up  and  down,  Ellen  said, 

“  Now  this  will  never  do  ;  I  was  quite  forgetting 
the  object  of  my  banging  you  out  here.  Next 
time  we  come  to  that  end,  we  will  go  down  the 
steps,  and  down  the  avenue.  You  have  never 
seen  it  yet,  and  you  have  no  notion  how  pretty 
it  is.” 

“  Never  seen  it  yet  ?  What  a  forgetful  little 
puss  you  are  !  Don't  you  recollect  that  I  drove 
up  it  on  the  night  of  our  first  meeting  ?  ”  he 
said. 

“  You  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir!  Not  that 
you  could  have  seen  its  beauties  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  of  that  horrible  old  pos^cbai8e,  if  you  had 
looked;  but  that  was  the  north  avenue;  this  is 
the  south ;  and  when  we  get  to  the  end  of  it,  I 
will  give  you  a  treat.  I  will  show  you  the  pret¬ 
tiest  lodge  in  England,  with  the  prettiest  lodge 
garden,  and  the  prettiest  lodge-keeper,  Mrs. 
Bradstock.” 

Frank  Scorrier  stopped  suddenly  in  his  walk, 
and  leaned  heavily  against  the  balustrade. 

“Frank,  is  anything  the  matter?”  asked 
Ellen,  anxiously. 

“  Nothing,  dearest,  nothing,”  he  replied,  after 
a  few  moments’  pause.  “  I  am  scarcely  strong 
vet,  and  the  slightest  excess  of  exertion  has  a 
bad  effect  upon  me.  I  am  afraid,”  he  added, 
with  a  feeble  smile,  —  “I  am  afraid  that  your 
notable  experiment  must  not  be  tried  to-day.  I 
am  certain  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  so  far  as  the 
south  lodge,  even  with  the  temptations  which 
you  offer  me  ” 

“  Of  course,”  said  Ellen,  “  I  only  spoke  in 
jest,  forgetting  how  weak  you  were,  and  not  for 
an  instant  intending  to  force  you  to  any  exertion 
which  might  cause  you  pain.” 

A  certain  oddness  came  over  her  manner, 
which  Frank  did  not  fail  to  notice.  The  girl 
had  always  found  it  impossible  to  school  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  her  face,  or  even  the  tones  of  her 
voice.  Looking  at  one,  and  listening  to  the 
other,  Frank  knew  in  an  instant  that  a  sudden 
change  had  come  over  her. 

It  was  so.  The  fact  that,  for  the  second  time, 
her  lover  had  betrayed  physical  weakness  and 
suffering,  at  the  mention  of  Mrs.  Bradstnek’s 
name,  had  created  a  suspicion  in  her  mind. 
But  even  while  he  was  deliberating  within  him¬ 
self  whether  he  should  ask  her  what  had  caused 
the  change,  the  cloud  vanished  from  Ellen’s 
brow,  and  she  said,  in  her  accustomed  cheerly 
tone,  — 

“  When  shall  I  ever  learn  wisdom  ?  How 
wonderfully  inconsiderate  of  me  to  talk  to  vou 
of  Mrs.  Bradstock  I  Why,  you  know  her, 
Frank,  of  course ;  and  as  you  knew  her  under 
painful  circumstances,  naturally  enough  you 
don’t  rare  to  see  her,  and  dislike  any  reference 
being  made  to  her.” 

Frank  looked  at  her,  astounded. 

When,  after  a  short  pause  he  found  words,  he 
stud,  in  a  broken  voice,  — 

“Yes,  I  know  ber,  of  course;  and,  as  you 
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gay,  under  painful  circumstances ;  but  I  had  no 
idea  that  those  circumstances  were  known  to  you. 
Where  did  you  learn  them  1  ” 

“  Where  1  Why,  from  herself !  ” 

“  From  herself  1  ”  he  gasped. 

“  Yes,  Frank,  from  herself,  dearest  one ! 
Don’t  Im  so  angry.  She  told  me,  without,  of 
course,  intending  to  do  any  harm,  about  your 
falling  into  the  company  of  those  dreadful  gam¬ 
bling  men  on  board  the  ship,  —  the  diggers,  I 
mean  ;  and  about  their  gradually  getting  hold  of 
you,  and  entangling  you  in  their  toils ;  and 
about  your  finally  deciding  to  go  away  with  them 
when  you  left  the  ship.  She  told  me  all  this  be¬ 
fore  we  beard  it  from  you,  but  she  meant  no 
harm  —  I  am  sure  she  meant  no  harm." 

“Ah,  yes,  of  course  —  no,  of  course  not!” 
said  Frank,  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  “  Ah,  no,  she 
meant  no  harm  I  She  is  a  good  woman,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  Mrs.  Bradstock ;  but  I  would  rather  not 
see  her  for  the  present.  I  will  go  down  to  the 
south  lodge  when  I  am  a  little  stronger,  and  re¬ 
new  my  acquaintance  with  her.” 

“  She  is  a  very  nice  woman,  and  a  pretty 
woman,  and  a  good  woman,  too,  I  believe ;  but 
I  wish  I  had  not  mentioned  her  name,”  said 
Ellen. 

“  Why  1  ”  asked  Frank,  who  seemed  perfectly 
to  have  regained  his  composure. 

“  Because  it  seems  entirely  to  have  defeated 
the  object  I  had  in  view.” 

“  And  that  was  —  " 

“  To  talk  to  you  about  yourself.  Do  you 
know,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  you  are  nut 
well,  Frank  1  1  know  that  you  are  even  now 
only  just  recovering  from  the  fatigue  and  piiva- 
tions  which  you  went  through  out  there.  Don’t 
think,  my  own  darling,  that  I  make  little  of 
these  from  their  result ;  but  I  fear  there  is  some¬ 
thing  worse,  even  than  that  result.” 

“  What  do  you  fear,  and  what  mak^s  you 
fear  ?  ”  asked  her  lover,  passing  her  arm  through 
his,  and  tenderly  holding  her  hand. 

“  What  I  f-ar  you  are  suffering  from,  Frank, 
is  rather  a  mental  than  a  bodily  illness.  I  can 
scarcely  explain  myself;  hut  1  think,  perhaps, 
that  the  active  life  which  you  have  recently  led, 
the  scenes  of  turmoil  and  excitement  through 
which  you  have  pa  sed,  have  unfitted  you  fur 
the  qiiiesc  -nt  s  ate  in  o  which  you  have  dropped, 
perhaps,  toos  ^dd  niy,” 

“  Mv  child,  had  that  excitement  continued  — 
had  wiiat  you  call  n  quiescent  state  nut  inter¬ 
vened,  I  snould  have  died.” 

“  I’erhaps  so — ptrhapsso  ;  hut  the  course  of 
medicine  inav  be  too  long  per-isted  in.  I  judge 
only  from  the  effect.  You  know,  or  perhaps 
you  don’t  know,  that  I  watch  every  change  in 
your  face,  and,  so  fa'  as  I  can,  every  turn  ot 
your  heart  When  not  joining  in  conversation, 
you  are  constantly  moody  and  thoughtful ;  and 
even  when  talking  with  me,  I  have  frcqnentiv 
found  your  mind  preoceupied,  and  your  speech 
wandering.  It  used  not  to  be  so,  h''rank  ;  why 
is  it  so  now?  ” 

They  had  turned  the  corner  of  the  terrac"*, 
and  stood  hidden  from  sight  in  an  angle  at  the 
lower  wall. 

As  Ellen  spoke  th?se  words  in  low  and  trem¬ 
bling  tones,  and  with  infinite  earnestness,  her 
eyes  upturned  towards  her  lover’s  face,  she 
looked  so  plexdingly  beautiful,  that  Frank couM 
not  restrain  the  impulse  to  wind  his  arms  around 
her  waist,  and  press  her  to  liis  heart. 

“  Not  from  any  lack  of  love  to  you,  my  own 
darling,”  he  said,  fondly  ;  “  not  from  the  slight¬ 
est  diminution  of  the  adoration  in  which  I  hold 
you  ;  not  from  the  falling  of  the  smal  est  shad¬ 
ow  between  you  and  me  !  ”  he  cried,  passionate¬ 
ly.  “  'fhat  declaration  ought  to  sit'sfy  you.  for 
it  is  as  true  as  the  heavens  above  are  bright 
and  clear ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  I  am  nnw,idsys 
necessarily  more  grave  and  more  occupied  than 
I  was  in  former  times.  Then  I  was  a  mere 
penniless  adventurer,  with  the  world  before  me; 
now,”  he  added,  with  a  smile,  “  I  am  a  man  of 
meaqs,  and  have  to  think  how  those  means 
should  best  be  invested  and  employed.  Serious¬ 
ly,  this  is  all,  child  ;  there  is  no  other  reason  for 
the  change  which  you  notice.” 

“  I  am  glad  to  think  so,  Frank,”  said  Ellen, 
nestling  to  his  caress.  “  I  shall  he  more  glad 
when  you  a'e  so  accustomed  to  the  burden  of 
your  fortune  as  to  bear  it  more  lightly.” 

“That  will  be  very  soon,  Ellen,  I  hope,” 
said  Frank.  “  I  shall  have  to  go  to  Ix>ndon  in 
a  few  days,  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
agents  of  my  Australian  brokers.  Those  ar¬ 
rangements  will  be  final,  and  then  we  shall  only 
have  to  receive  and  spend  our  dividends.” 

“  You  will  not  be  long,  Frank?  ”  she  asked, 
eagerly. 

“  I  tell  you,  before  I  leave,  I  shall  stipulate 
with  your  uncle  that  the  day  of  our  marriage  is 
fixed  within  one  week  of  the  date  of  my  return. 
You  may  answer  yourself  that  question,  and 
you  need  no  further  assurance  from  me.” 

Once  more  he  embraced  her  tenderly,  and 
th^  turned  towards  the  house. 

'The  next  morning,  after  Mrs.  Bradstock  had 
opened  the  gate  for  her  young  lady,  who  passed 
through  on  horseback  for  a  gallop  over  the 
downs,  attended  only  by  her  groom,  she  re¬ 
turned  to  the  lodge,  and,  sitting  down  before 
the  fire,  fell  into  a  train  of  thought. 

This  train  of  thought  commenced  from  the 
past,  extending  into  the  present,  and  was  grad¬ 
ually  busying  itself  with  the  future,  when  the 
flitting  of  a  shadow  across  her  room  caused  her 
to  look  up. 

"Soinn  stranger,”  she  thought,  and  rose  to 
receive  him. 

Then  she  fell  back  in  her  chair,  crying, 
"  Heaven  preserve  us  I  —  a  ghost !  ” 


A  man  stood  in  the  doorway,  with  his  hand 
rai.sed  in  an  attitude  of  warning. 

It  was  Frank  Scorrier. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  whistle  of  the  up  train  was  heard  in  the 
cutting,  and  the  clerk  wno  had  helped  Mr.  Pent- 
weazle  to  carry  the  time-bills  and  waste-paper 
down  to  the  hut,  and  to  arrange  them  into  the 
semblance  of  a  b^,  buttoned  bis  coat,  and  bade 
the  little  man  a  hasty  farewell. 

“  She  will  be  up  in  two  minutes,”  he  said, 
“  and  I  must  be  off,  but  I  shall  see  you  to¬ 
morrow,  —  that  is,  if  the  dulness  will  not  have 
killed  you  before  then.  At  all  events,  if  there 
is  anything  vou  want,  just  think  of  it  quickly, 
and  I  will  bring  it  down  with  me.” 

“  No,  thanks,”  said  the  little  man,  who  was 
thoroughly  impatient  of  his  companion’s  pres 
ence,  and  who  beheld  the  advent  of  the  train 
with  as  much  delight  as  the  clerk  did  himself. 
“  No,  thank  you ;  I  shall  do  well  enough  here, 
with  my  coat  thrown  over  me.” 

“  All  riiiht,”  said  the  clerk  ;  “  I  don’t  think  I 
would  light  a  fire  if  I  were  you,  unless  I  wanted 
it  very  badly.  It  is  a  windy  place,  this,  and 
sparks  fly  easily ;  and  the  hut  itself  is  very 
tindersome,  and  would  easily  catch ;  and  then 
if  it  were  burnt  down,  Mac  would  get  into  a 
bother  for  having  let  you  come  here,  —  so  good 
night !  ” 

As  ho  spoke,  the  train  —  a  very  short  one  — 
forged  slowly  up  to  the  station,  and  proee.ded 
on  its  journey  immediately  after  pi  king  up  the 
clerk,  who  jumped  into  the  guard’s  box,  and  at 
once  commenced  a  long  oration  to  that  worthy 
of  Mr.  Pentwcazle’s  airival,  commenting  much 
upon  the  misery  whi^h  the  little  man  would 
necessarily  have  to  undergo. 

Mr.  Ptntweazle's  proceedings  when  the  train 
was  out  of  sight  were  grotesque.  He  iramedi- 
atelv  closed  the  door  of  the  hut,  and  waiting 
uniil  the  train  had  turned  the  corner  and  was 
quite  of  sight,  he  started  down  the  line  in  the 
direction  of  Falmouth.  “  One  —  two —  three !  ” 
He  checked  the  telegraph-poles  as  he  walked  on. 
“  Eleven  !  ” 

There  it  was  at  la.«t !  And  there,  in  the  dis 
tance  immediately  beyond,  lav  what  he  h>id  given 
months  of  his  t  me,  and  hundreds  of  pounds,  to 
acquire,  but  which,  once  his,  would  amply  repay 
him  ! 

'I'he  little  man  climbed  up  the  bank,  and  looked 
more  narrowly  at  the  pole,  which  seemed  to  have 
fur  him  some  indetinable  attraction. 

It  was  a  tall,  strong,  straight  spar  of  larch, 
black,  and  rough,  and  weath  r  beaten ;  but  as 
the  situation  in  which  it  stood  was  more  than 
ordinarily  exposed,  it  was  supported  hy  what 
is  techidcally  termed  a  “stay,”  —  a  bar  of  iron 
standing  at  right  angles  to  it,  catching  the  pole 
in  the  middle,  with  its  other  end  fixeil  in  the 

field 

Before  climbing  up  the  hank,  and  making  his 
way  into  tlie  field,  Mr.  Pentweazle  nothed  this 
“stay,”  and  his  heart  immediately  sank  within 
him.  Grogram  had  said  nothing  about  this  in 
his  descriptioi  of  the  (tlace,  which,  oiherwise. 
was  sufficiently  minute  and  accurate;  so  that  i 
was  mO't  probable  that  the  addition  hail  been 
made  since  the  treasure  had  been  buried  th  re. 
And  thj  li  tie  man’s  eyes  seemed  to  grow  dim. 
and  the  perspiration  stood  in  big  lieads  on  his 
forehead,  as  the  thought  crossed  his  mind  that, 
in  this  case,  might  not  those  who  were  occupied 
in  fixing  it  have  come  upon,  and  made  off'  with, 
the  treasure  ? 

He  walked  carefully  roand  and  round  the 
spot  where  the  stay  entered  the  ground.  He 
looked  to  see  whether  there  was  any  trace  of 
disturbance,  but  he  could  find  none.  The 
short  autumn  twilight  was  fast  giving  place  to 
night,  and  the  heavy  rain  which  had  recently 
fallen  had  rendered  the  stiff’  clay  soil,  red  in 
color  and  thick  in  substance  as  it  is  throughout 
that  region,  soaked,  soppy,  and  full  of  standing 
puddles. 

It  was  no  good  attempting  to  do  any  more 
that  night,  so  Mr.  Pentweazle  made  the  best  of 
his  way  back  to  the  hut. 

He  pushed  open  the  door,  which  stood  upon 
its  weak  and  quivering  hinge,  and  closed  it 
quickly,  behind  him,  for  the  wind  was  coming 
whistling  through  the  rutting,  and  the  little 
man’s  feet  were  wet  with  climbing  up  the  em¬ 
bankment,  and  his  bones  were  aching  with  the 
cold  and  damp. 

A  pull  at  the  brandy-flask,  however,  which 
he  produced  from  his  breast-pocket,  speedily 
produced  a  reaction ;  and  after  ho  had  lit  a 
candle  and  his  pipe,  he  began  to  feel  tolerably 
comfortable. 

To  be  sure,  there  was  some  drawback  in  the 
total  absence  of  ventilation,  which  caused  the 
tobacco  smoke  to  hang  in  thick  clouds  round 
the  low  roof ;  but,  after  two  or  three  fits  of 
coughing,  he  paid  no  attention  to  this.  Another 
pull  at  the  brandy-flask  had  warmed  and  in¬ 
vigorated  him.  He  felt  his  thoughts  slipping 
away  from  the  uncomfortable  present  to  the 
story  which  had  fascinated  him  in  the  past, 
and  the  reward  which  he  was  to  gain  in  the 
future. 

“  I  remember  perfectly  well,”  said  he,  smiling 
to  himself,  “the  morning  when  I  heard  of 
Bradstock’s  sentence  in  the  Police  Gazette,  and 
suddenly  came  to  the  determination  that  this 
must  be  a  meaty  matter,  and  that  I  would  fol¬ 
low  it  up.  It  was  the  biggest  thing  I  ever 
touched,  and  now  I  almo.-twonCer  I  had  the  p'uck 
to  take  it  up,  or  to  go  on  with  it,  after  costing 
so  much  trouble  and  money.  1  recollect  that 


morning;  I  had  been  looking  up  Count  Espi- 
nassc’s  matter, —  clever  swell  mobsman  that, 
and  covered  with  jewelry  and  trinkets  when  he 
was  taken.  I  wonder  it  did  not  strike  me  to  go 
to  Bow  Street,  and  see  what  could  be  made  out 
of  the  Count,  on  my  way  to  make  inquiries 
about  Bradstock ;  but  I  suppose  1  was  too  hot 
on  this  matter;  and  when  I  found  that  Brad¬ 
stock  was  really  dead,  and  that  there  was  only 
one  other  man  that  knew  the  secret,  it  put  every¬ 
thing  else  out  of  my  head.  Well,  well,  I  can 
see  that  inn  at  Gravesend  now,  and  the  land¬ 
lord  who  told  me  the  story,  —  or,  rather,  went 
through  the  performance  of  the  struggle  between 
Bradstock  and  the  man  who  killed  him.  I 
wonder  what  has  become  of  the  man  who  killed 
him?  Some  young  fellow  who  was  going  out 
as  an  emigrant  to  Australia,  I  suppose,  and  hod 
only  taken  leave  of  his  sweetheart  and  people 
that  night.  Poor  young  fellow !  —  what  ups 
and  downs  there  are  in  this  world !  ”  Ap¬ 
parently  greatly  satisfied  by  this  reflection,  the 
little  gentleman  took  another  pull  at  his  brandy- 
flask,  lit  a  fresh  pipe,  and  then  renewed  his  rev- 
ery. 

“  Two  hundred  was  a  stiff  figure  to  pay 
to  that  old  Yankee.  He  fixed  what  he 
called  his  consideration  at  a  high  figure  ;  hut  I 
don’t  know  how  we  should  have  got  out  of  that 
convict  colony  without  him  ;  and  he  certainly 
kept  his  word,  and  brought  us  safe  to  New  York 
very  comfortably  and  treditably.  That  young 
Leonard  Orme  was  a  line  fellow,  green  as  a 
green  goose,  and  about  as  easily  pluck-  d,  if  you 
went  the  right  way  to  work.  If  I  had  only  had 
the  time,  and  had  not  been  so  wrapped  up  in  this 
other  business,  I  would  have  had  all  his  feath¬ 
ers  off  him  before  I  gave  him  up ;  and  old 
General  D  ekenson  must  make  a  good  thing  out 
of  him,  I  should  think.  A  good  thinir,  but  noth¬ 
ing  like  such  a  good  thing  as  I  will  make  out  of 
what ’s  lying  yonder.” 

Here  the  little  man  glanced  dreamily  over  his 
shoulder,  and,  pointing  his  pipe  in  the  direction 
of  the  buried  treasure,  — 

“  That  's  a  good  thing,  now  —  splendid  ! 
though  it  is  to  be  shared  between  two.  There  are 
few  men  have  ever  made  such  a  haul,  —  shared  be¬ 
tween  two  Yes,  he’s  done  very  well  has  Grog¬ 
ram,  so  f.ir,  and  now  his  reward  is  nearly  at 
hand.  Bars  of  golil,  and  eoven  igns,  and  jew»l- 
rv,  —  nice  things  to  think  of,  nicer  to  handle! 
(Program  will  want  the  sovereigns,  of  course. 
He  shall  have  them  —  s  me  of  them.  I  shall 
have  the  converting  of  the  bars  and  the  jewelry 
into  money ;  and  I  don’t  think  1  shall  lose  by 
the  transaction.  Benjamin  Pentweazle,  you  ’re  a 
deep  old  dog;  though,  at  the  present  moment, 
you  are  rather  drunk.  That ’s  no  matter  ;  and 
there  is  nobody  here  to  see  me,  and  I  shall  never 
mention  it  myself. 

“  Suppose'Grogram  was  to  get  through  his 
sh  ire  of  the  money  speedily,  as  e  man  of  bis  sort 
is  lik  ly  to  do,  with  cards,  and  loose  company, 
and  what  not.  then  he  will  come  upon  me  for 
more.  1  should  like  to  lie  beforehand  with  him 
and  win  some  <  f  his  money,  but  1  d  m’t  know 
any  game  exeept  cribbage,  and  you  can’t  win 
much  at  that.  Fifieen  two,  fifteen  four,  and  the 
tiftee  th  —  No,  that ’s  wrong  ;  the  eleventh  tele¬ 
graph  post  on  the  way  to  Liskeard.  He  will 
be  like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  around  my  neck 
—  always  boihpring  me,  always  having  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  him.”  An  J  here  Mr.  Pent- 
weaz'e’s  pipe  slip|)cil  from  his  gra-p;  and  just 
having  prvsmce  of  mind  enough  to  blow  thecan- 
die  out,  he  flung  himself  upon  his  paper  couch, 
and  snored  immediately. 

'I  he  night’s  dissipation  had  no  effect  in  pro¬ 
longing  the  little  gentleman’s  slumbers.  On 
the  following  morning  he  woke  at  his  usual  time, 
with  a  slight  headache,  and  with  a  very  incis- 
tinct  idea  of  where  he  was  ;  but  he  rai.sed  him¬ 
self  quickly,  and  being  accustomed  constantly  to 
dispense  wit  i  the  use  of  a  bath,  or  any  of  the 
usual  adjuncts  of  a  toilet,  he  ran  his  fingers 
through  his  fringe  of  hair  at  the  back  of  bis 
head,  and  stretched  his  little  legs,  and  felt  he 
could  do  anything. 

He  had  brought  some  slices  of  ham  with  him 
in  a  paper,  and  some  cold  tea  in  a  bottle,  wiih 
the  intention  of  making  his  breakfast  off'  them  ; 
but  his  appetite  was  not  quite  equal  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  he  contented  himself  with  taking  a 
drink  from  the  bottle  before  he  started  out. 

He  took  his  way  down  the  lane  as  before, 
counting  the  posts ;  climbed  the  embankment, 
and  saw  the  “stay,”  which  he  had  forgotten, 
and  ay  the  sight  of  which  all  his  feelings  of  fright 
were  renewed. 

More  rain  had  fallen  during  the  night,  and 
the  ground  was  even  more  wet  and  more  slip¬ 
pery  than  it  had  been  when  he  first  visited  the 
spot;  otherwise,  everything  seemed  to  remain 
much  the  same. 

It  is  probable  that  the  effect  of  the  spirits 
which  he  had  imbibed  so  freely  on  the  previous 
evening  still  remained  in  Mr.  Pentweazle’s 
brains,  for  the  knowledge  that  the  treasure  was 
there,  close  under  his  feet,  as  it  were,  while  he 
was  impotent  to  get  at  it,  nearly  drove  him 
mad.  Dim  ideas  crossed  his  mind  of  returning 
to  the  hut,  and  searching  it  and  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  for  some  implement  that  might  chance  to 
be  found  there,  with  which,  without  waiting  for 
Grogram’s  advent,  he  might  at  least  assure  him¬ 
self  of  the  existence  of  the  “  swag,”  even  if  he 
had  strength  of  mind  to  refrain  from  appropri¬ 
ating  any  of  it. 

But  w’hila  he  was  rapidly  revolving  this  mat¬ 
ter  in  his  mind,  he  hetrd  the  shrill  whistle  of 
the  approaching  train  in  the  distance,  and  in¬ 
stantly  feigned  to  be  contemplating  the  tele¬ 
graph-wire  with  great  earnestness,  continuing  in 


that  attitude  as  the  train  passed  him,  and  stopped 
at  the  station  beyond. 

Out  from  the  guard’s  box  springs  the  clerk, 
the  only  passenger,  as  usual ;  and  just  before  the 
engine  starts,  a  man,  sitting  in  an  open  truck, 
immediately  behind  it,  roars  some  question  to 
the  driver,  and,  on  receiving  his  reply,  holds  up 
his  hand  to  check  the  starting,  and  leisurely  de¬ 
scends  on  to  the  platform. 

Then  the  train  proceeds  on  its  way. 

Mr.  Pentweazle  is  annoyed  at  this  incident. 

He  is  at  too  great  a  distance  to  distinguish 
what  the  man  is  like,  but  he  thought  that  he 
and  the  clerk  would  be  left  alone  for  that  day,  at 
least,  and  that  the  clerk  would  be  too  much  oc- 
cupi^  in  the  discharge  of  his  own  duty  to  ex¬ 
ercise  any  supervision  over  what  Mr.  Pentwea¬ 
zle  might  be  doing. 

Perhaps  this  third  man  may  not  be  going  to 
stay  there,  —  may  be  on  bis  way  to  some  inland 
village  ? 

What  is  that  ?  The  clerk  is  calling  and  beck¬ 
oning  to  him.  The  little  man  sets  off  at  a  wad¬ 
dling  trot,  and  soon  reaches  the  platform. 

As  he  nears  it,  he  is  able  to  distinguish  that 
the  stranger  is  a  big  heavy  man,  of  the  navvy 
type,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  fustian,  which  is  covered 
with  red  clay,  the  legs  of  the  trousers  being 
gathered  round  the  knees  with  straps,  and  wear¬ 
ing  thick  ankle-boots  on  his  feet,  and  a  red-wool- 
len  cap  on  his  head.  He  carries  a  pick  and 
shovel  across  his  shoulder,  and  is  slouching 
slovenly  along  some  few  paces  behind  the  clerk. 

“  Good  morning !  ”  says  the  clei  k.  “  You  are 
out  betimes.  I  see,  it 's  the  early  bird  that  mends 
the  telegraph-wire  !  How  did  you  sleep  ?  ” 

“  Very  well,  thank  you,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle, 
looking  anxiously  at  the  man  behind. 

The  clerk  follows  his  glances. 

“  Oh,  ah  !  ”  he  says ;  “  here  is  your  man  come 
down  to  you.” 

“  .My  man !  ”  cried  the  little  gentleman  ; 
“  what  man  ?  ” 

“  Why,  your  linesman  —  at  least,  so  he  says. 
He  has  orders  to  join  you,  and  put  himself  under 
your  direction.” 

“  There  is  some  mistake,”  said  Mr.  Pent¬ 
weazle. 

’•  It ’s  all  right,  master,”  cried  the  man,  slouch¬ 
ing  forward.  ’*  I  have  been  sent  from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  office  at  Truro.” 

Mr.  Pentweazle  sta  ted  at  the  voice.  Looking 
more  clo.'^ely  at  the  speaker,  he  recognized  him  at 
once.  It  was  Grogram. 

“  Ah,  yes  !  ”  said  the  little  man,  looking  round, 
nervously,  at  the  clerk  ;  ’•  it ’s  all  right.” 

“  That’s  all  right,”  said  that  worthy  ;  “  if  you 
are  happy,  I  am  delighted  !  Now,  then,  to  open 
this  beastly  old  shop  once  more.” 

And  h-  took  a  kt-y  from  his  pocket,  and  fitted 
it  into  the  dour  of  the  little  t>oarding  which  served 
him  for  an  office,  and  Mr.  Pentweazle  and  Gro¬ 
gram  moved  off  up  the  line. 

“  What  brought  jou  here  without  being  sent 
for  ?  ”  asked  the  little  man,  as  soon  as  they  were 
out  of  earshot. 

“  Ah  I  I  thought  you  would  cut  up  rough,” 
said  Grogram  ;  “  but  I  could  not  help  it.  I 
don’t  like  you  being  here  by  yourself,  and  that ’s 
the  ti  util  of  It.  I  don’t  know  what  you  might  n’t 
be  up  to.” 

“  Dolt  I  ”  cried  the  little  man  ;  “you  cannot 
even  recollect  what  you  said  I  Don’t  you  re¬ 
member  taunting  me  with  not  being  strong 
enough  for  the  mere  bodily  labor  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  recolUct  now,”  said  Grogram,  sul¬ 
lenly  ;  “  but  I  thought  you  might  have  got 
somebody  else.  I  thought  —  I  don’t  know 
what  1  thought  —  I  only  know  I  am  here.” 

It  was  not  Mr.  Pen.weazle’s  intention  to 
quarrel  with  his  subordinate,  so  be  quickly 
changed  his  manner,  and  looking  up  at  him  with 
a  pleasant  smile,  said,  “  Well,  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  you.  I  am  glad  of  your  company.  I 
should  have  sent  for  you  this  evening  at  the 
latest.  And  how  capitally  dressed  you  are  I 
Your  disguise  is  so  excellent,  I  shoMd  never 
have  known  you  until  you  spoke.” 

Grogram  smiled  grimly. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “the  togs  ain’t  bad!  I 
bought  ’em  off  a  slop-shop  in  Exeter,  and 
took  the  newness  off  ’em  in  a  cutting  just  out¬ 
side  the  station.  I  bought  this  pick  and  shovel, 
too :  I  knew  we  should  want  ’em.” 

“  Really  you  are  improving  wonderfully  under 
my  teaching.  Grogram,  I  take  to  myself  the 
greatest  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  you 
have  got  on.  You  can  now  positively  think  !” 

“  Y C8,  that ’s  all  right,”  said  his  companion ; 
“  but  get  on  now  !  I  want  to  know,  —  you  have 
been  to  the  place,  counted  the  posts,  and  seen  the 
spot  where  the  *  stuff  ’  is  hidden  ?  ” 

“  W’ ell,  yes,  I  suppose  so.” 

“  Suppose  so !  ”  said  Grogram,  taming  upon 
him,  suddenly.  “  What  do  yon  mean  ?  ” 

“  I  have  counted  the  posts,  and  seen  the  place 
where  I  suppose  the  treasure  is.  I  did  n’t  bury 
it,  and  therefore  can  only  suppose  where  it  may 
be.  But  tell  me  one  thing :  was  there  a  piece 
of  iron,  intended,  I  suppose,  to  keep  the  post  up¬ 
right,  attached  to  it,  and  sticking  into  the  field  ?  ” 

“  What  they  call  a  ‘  stay  ’  ?  said  Grogram. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  they  call  it,”  said  the 
little  man,  —  “a  long  piece  of  iron.” 

“  Yes  ;  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  there  was.  I 
should  know  when  I  see  it.” 

“  I  am  glad  of  that,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle. 
“  I  thought  it  might  have  been  put  since ;  and 
then  those  who  placed  it  there  might  have,  by 
chance,  —  it  would  only  have  been  a  chance,  of 
course,  —  but  still  they  might  have  had  it  by 
digging  about  the  place,  and  getting  their  sus¬ 
picious  aroused.” 

By  this  time  they  were  on  the  line,  and  grad- 
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SIvETCIIES  IN  PARIS  AFTER  THE  FIGHTING. 


THE  RUE  EOYALE,  AFTER  THE  FIRE. 


IlUIXS  OF  THE  HOTEIi  DE  VILLE  BY  MOONLIGHT. 


THE  FOREIGN  OFFICE. 


CELL  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOP,  IN  THE  PRISON  OF  LA  ROQUETTE. 


PALACE  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOR,  QUAI  D  OR8AY. 


THE  LIONS  AT  THE  CHATeIH  H’sAU.  THE  COVRTTARO  IN  THE  PRISON  OF  LA  BOQUETTE,  WHERE  THE  HOSTAGES  WERE  SHOT. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[July  1$,  l8?l. 


ually  nearing  the  place.  Grogram  began  to 
take  longer  strides ;  but  the  little  gentleman  put 
his  hand  on  his  companion’s  arm  to  arrest  his 
progress,  —  partly  because  he  could  not  keep  up 
with  him,  and  partly  because  he  thought  it  would 
be  injudicious. 

“Don’t  hurry  yourself,’’  said  he;  “it  don’t 
look  well ;  the  clerk  may  have  his  eyes  upon  us 
now.  Now,  quickly,  give  me  your  hand  up  the 
bank.  There  —  that ’s  the  place !  ” 

“  Yes,  that 's  the  place,”  said  Grogram,  after 
a  pause,  and  looking  round ;  “  so  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  just  exactly  the  same  as  George 
Bradstock  and  I  left  it.” 


The  London  Times  lately  mentioned,  as  a 
remarkable  and  unprecedented  fact,  that  a  ves¬ 
sel  which  came  into  an  English  port  had  been 
saved  at  sea  by  a  fish.  The  ship  sprang  aleak. 
All  the  efforts  of  the  crew  to  discover  the  faulty 
plank  and  stem  the  torrent  which  was  rapidly 
sinking  the  vessel  proved  unavailing.  Sud¬ 
denly,  however,  the  leak  was  stayed,  and  when 
the  vessel  came  into  port  a  fish  was  found 
wedged  into  an  aperture  in  her  stem.  A  writer 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  says:  “I  remem¬ 
ber  some  years  ago  being  present  at  the  annual 
celebration  of  ‘  Colston’s  Day  ’  in  the  city  of 
Bristol.  One  of  the  associations  which  do 
especial  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  philan¬ 
thropist  is  called  ‘The  Dolphin  Society.’  It 
bears  upon  its  banners  the  effigy  of  a  dolphin. 
The  same  fish  is  the  badge  of  the  Colston 
School.  The  story  told  in  conneetion  with  it 
is  that  once  when  Colston  was  at  sea  on  board 
one  of  his  own  vessels,  the  ship  sprang  aleak. 
The  merchant,  praying  God  to  save  the  ship, 
made  the  propitiatory  vow  that  if  he  were 
spared  to  return  home  he  would  devote  a  large 
proportion  of  his  wealth  to  charitable  purposes. 
The  pumps  almost  immediately  began  to  tell 
upon  the  leak.  By  and  by  the  vessel  righted 
herself,  and  eventually  sailed  safely  into  King- 
road.  When  she  was  examined  a  dolphin  was 
found  fairly  embedded  in  a  *  stove-in  ’  plank. 
Colston  nobly  fulfilled  his  vow,  and  adopt^  the 
dolphin  as  his  coat  of  arms.  It  is  many  years 
since  the  story  was  related  to  me  by  Mr.  John 
Taylor,  of  the  Bristol  Mirror.  I  will  not  an¬ 
swer  for  the  exact  correctness  of  the  details, 
but  my  account  may  be  taken  as  a  sufficiently 
close  version  of  the  original  story.  It  is  only 
another  illustration  of  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  family  of  precedents.  There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.” 


An  Inextinguishable  Signal  Light. — 
A  new  signal  light  possessing  most  remarkable 
properties  has  now  bmn  brought  out  in  England. 
Its  peculiarities  are  that  it  is  self- igniting  when 
placed  in  water  or  thrown  on  the  sea.  Contact 
with  water  being  the  only  means  of  igniting  the 
lamp,  it  is  inextinguishable  when  once  ignited  ; 
neither  wind  nor  storm  has  anv  effect  upon  the 
flame.  The  light  is  of  intense  {irilliancy,  and  of 
great  duration,  and  can  be  seen  for  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  in  the  open  air.  Photographs  may  be  ta¬ 
ken  by  it.  Experiments  were  triM  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  25th  of  April,  at  ten  o’clock,  in  the 
presence  of  some  scientific  gentlemen  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  brilliancy  as  a  signal.  A  lamp  was 
placed  in  a  bucket  of  water  on  the  top  of  Prim¬ 
rose  Hill,  London,  and  the  light  was  so  intense 
that  after  the  signal  had  been  burning  twenty 
minutes,  small  newspaper  print  could  be  distinct¬ 
ly  read  at  a  distance  of  seventy  feet,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  night  was  thick  and  foggy. 

This  light  will  bum  for  forty  minutes.  In 
constraction  the  lamp  is  exceedingly  simple,  and 
so  contrived  that  when  once  burnt  the  whole 
may  be  thrown  away.  The  chemical  prejtara- 
tion  contained  in  the  lamp  is  a  solid,  hard  sub¬ 
stance,  free  from  danger ;  not  affected  by  heat, 
and  so  non-explosive ;  and  the  signal  is  compar¬ 
atively  inexpensive.  Its  applications  for  marine 
signals  arc  numerous.  In  case  of  shipwreck,  a 
few  lamps  thrown  on  the  sea  would  illuminate  the 
entire  scene,  and  enable  assistance  to  be  prompt¬ 
ly  and  efficiently  rendered.  For  rocket  line  ap¬ 
paratus  it  is  equally  valuable,  as,  bursting  into 
a  flame  on  falling  into  the  sea,  it  would  indi¬ 
cate  the  position  of  the  rocket  line.  In  connci-- 
tion  with  life-buoys,  it  would  be  a  mark  to  the 
drowning  sailor. 

—  Mrs.  Laura  Curtis  Bullard,  writing  from 
Munich  to  'The  Revolution,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  a  visit  to  Baroness  Tautpheus  :  “  Al¬ 
though  the  wife  of  a  German  Baron,  she  is  an 
Englishwoman  by  birth,  one  of  the  Edgeworth 
family,  Maria  Edgeworth  being  her  cousin,  and 

one  of  her  warmest  friends . The  Baroness 

is  no  longer  young ;  her  health  is  also  feeble, 
which  makes  her  seem  even  older  than  she  is,  — 
somewhere  in  her  fifties.  Her  figure  is  slight, 
her  complexion  colorless,  her  forehead  broacl 
and  high,  her  features  are  regular,  her  eyes  clear 
and  bright,  and  her  whole  face  full  of  expres¬ 
sion.  Her  dress  was  simple,  of  some  black  fa¬ 
bric,  and  she  wore  a  cap,  although  her  own  dark 
hair  is  still  abundant  and  scarcely  streaked  with 
gray.  She  is  the  author  of  the  ‘  Initials,’  that 
masterly  novel,  which  is  all  the  more  astonish¬ 
ing  as  it  was  her  first  essay  in  literature.  Its 
success,  and  that  of  her  subsequent  novels,  ‘  Cy- 
rilla,’  ‘At  Odds,’  and  ‘Quits,’  quite  aston¬ 
ished  their  author.  But  the  Baroness  does  not 
intend  to  write  any  more  novels.  Her  health 
is  poor,  and  she  is  unequal  to  the  exertion  of  lit¬ 
erary  labor.  It  is  now  nearl v  twenty  years  since 
she  first  published  the  ‘  Initials,'  and  she  says 
she  is  now  limiting  her  endeavors  to  the  way  of 
growing  old  gracefully.” 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


A  HISTORY. 

There  was  a  man,  so  legends  say, 
And  he  —  how  strange  to  tell  !  — 

Was  bom  upon  the  very  day, 
Whereon  his  birthday  fell. 

He  was  a  baby  first.  And  then 
He  was  his  parents’  joy  ; 

But  was  a  man  toon  after,  when 
He  ceased  to  be  a  boy. 

And  when  he’d  got  to  middle  life, 
To  marry  was  his  whim  : 

The  selfsame  day  be  took  a  wife 
Some  woman  wedded  him. 

None  saw  him  to  the  other  side 
Of  Styx  by  Charou  ferried  : 

But ’t  is  conjectured  that  he  died 
Because  he  has  been  buried. 


Belgium  to  the  Author  of  Les  Miserablu.  “  Vic¬ 
tor  —  you  go.” 


A  curious  correspondent  wishes  to  know  how 
C.  0.  D.  oil  is  expressed. 

An  exchange  asks  what  are  the  “clubbing 
rates  ’’  of  policemen  ?  T wo  to  the  pound  generally. 


A  MAN  who  has  repeatedly  tried  them  says  that 
all  the  short  cuts  to  fortune  are  horribly  over¬ 
crowded. 

Spurgeon  thinks  that  some  ministers  would 
make  good  martyrs, —  they  are  so  dry  they  would 
burn  well. 


An  evening  paper  has  discovered  that  “  a  great 
temptation  to  burglary  is  the  practice  of  leaving 
houses  shut  up.’’  Certainly  if  houses  were  gener¬ 
ally  left  open  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  break¬ 
ing  into  them. 

A  FREENOLOGicAL  lecturer  in  Texas  headed  his 
hand  bills  “  A  Night  among  the  Skulls,’’  and  the 
negroes  took  it  for  a  notice  of  a  Ku-Klnx  meeting, 
and  declined  to  venture  upon  the  streets  for  a 
whole  evening. 


A  SPIRITED  girl  observes  that  to  her  mind  the 
women  who  do  not  want  female  sufirage  because  it 
will  cause  division  in  families  must  be  a  precious 
meek  lot.  A  woman  of  any  pluck  can  pick  a 
quarrel  with  her  husband  without  waiting  to  split 
on  votes. 

“  Just  the  cheese  ’’  is  not  as  slangy  as  it  seems. 
Cheese  is  from  the  French  choiser,  to  choose,  and 
was  adopted  by  the  earliest  English  writers.  Its 
meaning  in  that  day  may  be  guessed  from  a  line  of 
Chancer,  vir.. : 

“To cheese  whether  she  would  marry  him  or  no.” 


Sculls  for  a  Seat  of  Learning  1  —  A  reader 
ofThe  Times,  one  day  last  week,  among  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  its  Table  of  Contents,  noticed  a  reference  to 
“  University  Sculls.”  Eagerly  turning  out  this 
suggestive  neading,  he  found  it  to  mean  a  rowing- 
match.  He  was  greatly  disappointed,  being  a 
phrenologist. 

In  a  certain  cemetery  in  a  town  in  Connecticut 
can  be  found  a  lot  containing  five  graves,  one  in 
the  centre,  the  others  near  by  at  the  four  points  of 
the  compass.  The  inscriptions  on  the  latter  read, 
respectively,  after  the  name  of  the  deceased : 
“5fy  I.  Wife/’  “My  II.  Wife,”  “My  HI.  Wife,” 
“  My  nil.  Wife,”  while  the  centre  stone  bears  the 
brief  but  eloquent  expression,  “  Our  Husband.” 


FLIPPANCY. 

Captain  Jinks.  “  Who  is  the  benevolent  looking 
gentleman  just  coming  in  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Malapert.  “  Mrs.  Witherington  Mildeu, 
the  famous  Advocate  for  Women’s  Rights.” 

Captain  Jinks.  “Ha,  ha!  Very  good!  But  1 
mean  the  little  man,  with  the  velvet  collar.” 

Mrs.  Malapert.  “  O,  I  beg  jour  pardon,  —  that 
’s  her  husband.  He ’s  a  most  ladylike  person, 
and  considered  rather  pretty.” 


Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extbact.s.  The  superi¬ 
ority  of  these  extracts  consists  in  their  perfect  purity 
and  great  strength.  They  are  warranted  free  from 
the  poisonous  oils  and  acids  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  many  of  the  factitious  fruit  flavors 
now  in  the  market.  They  are  not  only  true  to 
ti  eir  names,  but  are  prepared  from  fruits  of  the 
best  quality,  and  are  so  highly  concentrated  that  a 
comparatively  small  quantity  only  need  be  used. 

Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Manufacturers 
and  Proprietors.  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and 
Druggists. 

A  Reliable  Remedy  for  expelling  worms  so 
commi-n  with  young  children  will  be  found  in 
Brown’s  “  Vermifuge  Comfits,”  or  Worm  IjOz- 
enges,  which  are  pleasant  to  the  taste;  and  no 
child  will  refuse  to  take  them. 

The  combination  of  ingredients  used  in  making 
the  “  Comjits”  is  such  as  to  give  the  best  possible 
eflect  wiu  safety. 

Hanover  Street,  Boston,  is  now  its  finest 
business  thoroughfare.  The  AMERICAN  HOUSE, 
thereon,  is  not  only  one  of  the  largest  but  one  of 
the  best  hotels  in  tlie  country  for  families,  business 
men,  or  tourists. 


Upham's  Asthma  Cuke  relieves  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  pau'xysm  i  in  ./foe  minutes,  and  effects  a  speedy 
cure.  Price,  $  2.00  by  mail. 

Superfluous  Hair  Removed  in  fee  minutes, 
without  injury  to  the  skin.by  Upham's  Depilatory 
Powder.  S  1.2-')  by  mail.  Ad  Ire-is  S.  C.  Upham, 
106  South  Eighth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Circu¬ 
lars  sent  free.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


For  Moth  Patches.  —  Vse  Perry’s  Moth  and 
Freckle  J/ttion.  It  is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold 
by  Druggists  everywhere.  Depot,  49  Bond  Street, 
New  York. 


icy  Applications  for  Advertislnx  Contracts 
in  Evert  Saturday,  Thr  Atlantic  Monthly,  Thk 
North  American  Keview,  and  Our  Youno  Polks,  ex¬ 
cept  In  New  York  City,  should  be  addressed  to  GKOKGK 
W.  CARR,  124  Tremont  St.,  Boston.  In  New  York 
City  applications  should  be  made  to  LE  GRAND 
BENEDICT,  No.  37  Park  Row,  who  la  our  Special 
Advertising  Representative  for  New  York  City. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Publlshera. 


BEHIND  THE  BARS: 

A  Retrospect  of  an  Insane  Asylum. 

16mo.  Cloth.  $2.00. 

Many  trorks  upon  the  treatment  proper  for  insane 
ftatients  have  been  published ;  but  never,  we  believe, 
until  now,  has  one  been  produced  so  well  calculated 
by  its  details  to  promote  the  essential  benefit  of  those 
whose  state  so  strongly  apjteals  to  the  liveliest  sym¬ 
pathies  of  mankind. 

Ordinarily  those  who  have  hod  the  misfortune  to 
become  inmates  of  retreats  for  the  insane,  for  a  /«- 
riod  however  brief,  revert  to  this  season  of  restraint 
with  reluctance,  or  not  at  all.  Few  of  those  dis¬ 
charged  cured  tvould  be  willing  to  recapitulate  the 
circumstances  of  their  own  condition,  or  of  their 
surroundings  while  “  behind  the  bars.”  Few  would 
be  capable  of  recalling  and  minutely  recording  those 
circumstances  for  public  information.  IVe  do  not 
know  that  heretofore  any  one  has  Iteen  found  both 
cujxihle  and  willing.  In  this  consists  the  iteculiar 
merit  of  this  book,  that,  with  a  faculty  of  oltserra- 
tian  uncommonly  alert,  and  a  power  of  memory 
amazingly  retentive,  this  author  luis  been  able  to  fnre- 
sent  a  picture  of  such  vivid  and  practical  interest. 


OUR  NEW  BOOKS. 

Madame  Schiearlt’t  ^teui  A'orel. 

The  Wife  of  a  Vain  Man.  By  Mme.  Marie 
.Sophie  Schwartz,  Author  of  “  Gold  and  Name,” 
"  Birth  and  Education,”  "  Guilt  and  Innocence,’'  Ac. 
I'niform  in  style  and  price.  Paper,  $1.00  ;  Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Oliver  Optic’s  yew  Story. 

Up  the  Baltic  ;  or.  Young  America  in  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark.  One  handsome  IBmo  volume. 
Illustrated.  $  lAO. 

Elijah  Kellogg’s  yew  Book. 

The  Young  Deliverers  ol  Pleasant  Cove. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  $  1.25. 

The  Life  of  a  Oood  Man. 

The  Model  Pastor.  A  Memoir  of  the  Life 
and  Correspondence  of  Rev.  Baron  Stow,  D.  D.,  late 
Pastor  of  the  Rowe  Street  Baptist  Church,  Boston, 
By  John  C.  Stockbridge,  D.  D.  12mo.  Cloth. 
■With  Portrait.  $1.75. 

Oddities  of  thi  Bar. 

Curiosities  of'  the  Law  Meporters.  By 

Fb.vnklin  Fiske  Heard.  12mo.  Cloth,  $2.00. 
Poetry,  Romance,  and  Burlesque. 
Versatilities.  By  (K.  H.  Newell)  urpheus  C. 
Kerb.  Containing  all  hts  poetical  contribution^  Pa¬ 
triotic,  Sentimental,  and  Utunurous.  16mo.  Cloth. 
$2.00. 

A  Companion  to ’’Gates  Ajar”  and  "Oates  Wide  Open." 
Married  lor  Both  Worlds.  By  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Pouter,  Author  of  “  Captain  John,”  “  Thia  One 
Thing  1  Du,”  Ac.  lOmo.  Cloth.  $  1.50. 

“  A  Literary  Sandwich.” 

Public  and  Parlor  Readings.  Humorous. 
By  PBor.  Lewis  B.  Monroe.  12mo.  Cloth.  $  lAO. 
“  Every  Business  Man’s  Book.’’ 

Handbook  of  the  Administrations  of  the 

United  Ntates,  comprising  a  Synopsis  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  political  events  in  American  history,  Dorn  the 
inauguration  of  Wa.<ihington  to  the  present  period. 
Also,  a  Record  of  Contemporaneous  English  History. 
By  Edward  G.  Tilkstun.  ISmo.  Flexible.  With 
I’liotograplLs  of  the  Presidents,  from  Washington  to 
Grant.  $1-50.  Large  Paper  Edition,  $  2.50. 

*,*  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers,  and  sent 
by  mall,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price, 

LEE  &  SHEPAED,  Publishers,  Boston. 

LEE,  SHEPAED,  &  DILLINOHAM, 

47  A  4»  Green  NL,  New  York. 


FRENCH  CHINA. 

Terre,  Knam^led  Tolle 


$10  from  50c. 

^OMETHIXO  URGENTLY  NEEDED  BY  EVERY- 
BODY.  Call  and  examine,  or  12  Samples  sent  (post¬ 
age  paid)  for  Fifty  Cents  that  retail  easily  for  Ten  Dollars. 
R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  181  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 

Crockery  and  OlaM 
Ware,  Porcelain-de- 

_ _ Toilet  Ware,  Cuspadores, 

Parlor  Spittooms  Parian  Statuettes  and  Vases, 
.Silver-Plated  Ware,  Cutlery,  and  German 
Study  I.amps,  and  other  iiseftil  and  ornamental  goods, 
for  sale  wholesale  and  retail  by 

D.  B.  STKDMAN  A  CO., 

_ 180  Summer  8L,_cor^  High  St-,  Boston._ 

LaSELL  FEITIALE  SEJ?11NAK¥, 

AT  AriiUUNDALE,  MASS. 

School  mtiWHl  to  full  collcffc  ffrade,  IncliidinK  Gre^k. 
Pricen  reduced  one  quarter.  1  nltwl  with  N.  E.  C'onserva* 
torv*  of  MunJe.  PupIU  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  Con* 
aen’.atory,  without  additional  charge.  MuhIc  under  dlrec- 
tli>n  of  Mr.  EtK’n  'fourjee.  FnrlUtlea  for  Uerman,  French, 
anti  painting.  imsitrpa'tKed.  Fall  I'emi  begins  September 
14tLi.  For  Catalogue  addre»A  RKV'.JCIIaVS^W.  CI'SUING. 

jS  $  75  to  ¥  250  per  month, 

male  and  female,  to  Introduce  the  GENUINE  IM- 
®  PROVED  CO.MMON  SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING 
M>M  ACHI.SE.  This  .Machine  will  stitch,  hem,  fell,  tuck, 
^  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider  In  a  most  supe- 
7  rior  manner.  Price  only  $  15.  Fully  licensed  and  war¬ 
ranted  for  five  years.  We  will  pay  $  1,000  for  any  ma- 
_!(  chine  that  will  sew  a  stronger,  more  lieautlfUl,  or  more 
2  elastic  seam  than  ours.  It  nukes  the  “  Elastic  Iswk 
X  Stitch.”  Evciy  second  stitch  can  he  cut,  and  still  the 
2  cloth  cannot  lie  nulli'd  apart  without  tearing  It.  We 
9  pay  ogenu  tVom  $75  to  $2.50  per  month  and  expenses, 
^  or  a  commission  Drom  which  twice  that  amount  can 
be  made.  Addrosa  SECOMB  A  CO.,  Bus/oa,  J/lus.  ; 
^  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  JSI.  Loisu,  Mo.,  or  Chicago,  lu. _ 

gk  QTtC  A  MONTH  — Horse  and  Outfit  ftimlsbcd. 
318  J  tAAsM.  NOVVI.TV  I'O..  Msco  Maine. 


PIMPLES  ON  THE  FACE. 

For  Comedones,  Black-Worms  or  Grubs  Pimply  F.rup- 
tlons  and  Blotched  Disllgunilions  on  the  Face,  use  Per¬ 
ry’s  Cumetlone  and  Pimple  Remedy.  It  Is  In¬ 
valuable  and  harmless.  Prepared  only  by  DR.  B.  C. 
PERRY,  Dermatologist,  40  Bond  Kt,rNew  York.  Hold 
by  Druggists  everywhere. _ 


MAGIC 


rOR  THE  PARLOR.  Send 
stamp  fur  a  Pricu-List.  UAilfZ 
MAGIC  REPOSITORY,  741  Broad- 
way,  Now  York. 


THE  NEW  YORK 

(VIADUCT) 

Railway  Company. 


DIUECTOES. 

Alexander  T.  Stewart,  A.  Onkey  Itnll, 
William  M.  Tweed,  John  Jacob  Astor, 

.Ingu.st  Itelinoiit,  Peter  B.  Sweeny, 

I'harli’s  A.  Lninont,  Levi  P.  Morton, 

Jaiiii’s  r.  D.  Uiiier,  IIti;li  Smith, 

Praiikliii  Oisood,  William  T.  Blodgrtt, 

William  Biitkr  Duncan,  Richard  O'Gorman, 
John  J.  Brndicy,  Jose  F.  Navarro, 

riiiirlcs  L.  Tiffany,  ’  Henry  Smith, 

William  K.  Travers,  Edward  B.  Wesley, 

ifosr|i!i  Srli"maii,  Miinton  Marble, 

liii'hiird  B.  Connolly,  John  Taylor  Johnston, 
Henry  Hilton. 


HENRY  HILTON, 

Presicient. 

HUGH  SMITH, 

Vice-President. 

W.  BUTLER  DUNCAN, 
Treasurer. 

EDWARD  P.  BAEKER, 

Secretary. 


By  authority  of  the  Board  of  Dlrectonof  THE  NEW 
YORK  RAILWAY  COMPANY,  and  In  conlormlty  with 
Ihs  tfrms  ofthe  .Vet  of  Incsrporallon  In  that  respect,  the 
undersigned  Comnlssloners  on  Stock  Subscrlptloni  give 
public  notice  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Direclors,  and  of 
such  Company,  that  Books  of  .Subscription  for  the  Capital 
Sttsik  thereof  will  be  opened  on  WEDNESD.VY,  THE 
TWENTY-EIOHni  DAY  OF  JUNE  Instont.at  the loi- 
lowing  places  in  this  city,  viz.:— 

•Vt  the  Banking  House  of 
DUNCAN,  SHERMAN,  &  CO., 

No.  11  Nas.sau  Street. 

•Vt  the  Ranking  House  ofthe 
HANK  OF  THE  METROPOLIS, 

No.  31  Union  Square. 

Th»  Comiany  Is  authorized  to  construct  two  Viaduct 
lUdivays  or  branchts  through  the  City  of  New  York,  on 
the  cast  and  west  sides  thereof,  from  a  common  starting- 
point  at  or  near  C’h.ambera  Street,  between  Broadway  an  1 
Chitham  Street;  also  across  the  Hnriein  River  and 
Ihroiigli  Westchester  County;  with  power  to  build  nilrli- 
lionaUliies  of  railway  or  branches,  from  time  to  time.  In 
any  part  ofthe  City  or  Wc.stchcster  County.  The  prop- 
ertyaequiretl  hy  the  Company  is  exempted  from  taxes  and 
assessments  ituiing  the  period  allowed  for  the  final  roinph- 
lioH  of  the  railway  in  the  city.  The  Mayor,  .Vldermen,  an  l 
i‘'>mmonalty  of  New  York  am  authorized  and  dlrecteil, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  .Sinking 
Fund,  to  subscribe  for  flvo  millions  of  dollars  of  ilu' 
stock  of  the  Companj-,  whenever  one  mlllien  of  dollar, 
thereof  has  been  siibscribad  for  by  private  parties.  This 
conditional  amount  of  stock  has  been  wholly  subscribed  for 
and  taken  by  the  Direclors  of  the  Company,  On  the  com- 
pletl  m  of  eliher  ofthe  Iln's  of  rallwoiy  to  the  tine  of  West¬ 
chester  County,  ihs  Supervisors  of  that  County  arc  au¬ 
thorized  to  issue  the  bonds  of  the  County  to  such  .imoimt 
as  the  SupervLsors  shall  deem  expedient,  to  aid  In  the 
construction  and  extension  ofthe  railway  In  and  through 
that  C  runty.  For  ths  proper  equalization  of  tlio  Interest 
of  shareholders  who  may  subscribe  and  pny  in  moneys  at 
(llfferent  times,  the  Directors  arc  authorized  to  Issue  scrip 
for  interest  on  such  payments,  payable  out  of  the  earn¬ 
ings. 


THE  TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION  will  he  ns  fbllows :  - 

TEN  PER  CEN  f  ofthe  amount  of  Stock  subscribed  fur, 
to  be  paid  In  cash  at  the  time  of  subscription.  The  resi¬ 
due  to  be  paid  as  called  for  by  the  BoanI  of  Directors,  on 
a  notice  of  thirty  days,  but  no  call  at  any  uno  time  to  ex¬ 
ceed  ten  per  cent. 

Scrip  for  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  percent  per  annum 
will  be  Issued  hr  the  Company,  payable  out  of  the  first 
earnings  ofthe  Railway  on  .all  Insialmcnfs  paid  on  Si.gjk 
snliscribeil  for  within  thirty  days  after  the  Subscription 
Books  shall  ho  opened. 

The  Company  reserves  the  right  to  close  the  Subscrip¬ 
tion  B.mks  at  any  time  after  the  twenty-ninth  day  of 
July,  1871. 

By  onler  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

Job  n  jIrShXtor,  J 

I.«-vl  I’.  Mortem,  >  the  (  oiii|«ny. 

Nkw  York,  June  16, 1871. 


The  Finest  Beverages  of  the  Season. 

JOHN  GILLON  Jb  CO.’S 

PRESERVED 

LIME-JUICE  PREPARATIONS, 

combining  excellent  beverages,  entirely  free  from  spirit, 
with  highly  valuable  medicinal  properties. 

Frepawl  Lime-Juice  —  maxing  an  excellent  cool¬ 
ing  drink. 

Lime-Juice  Cordial- a  most  delicious  heverage. 
Lime-.luiine  ChamptHfue  —  the  llncet  beverage  of 
th<‘  seueon. 

AU  strongly  recommended  as  cooling  dTlnks  for  hent  In 
hbxxl  or  sUn.  Sold  bv  Orooeri^  Wine  MexChaots,  and 
Mlxglro.  W.  FL^TNO  a  CO.,  iD^rtcrs  and  Solo 
Age^  Ibr  John  Glum  A  Co.,  Ldtb,  87  warren  flt.,  N.  Y 


i 


July  15, 1871.] 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


IT  IS  NOT  BEST 


ORGANIST  ALWAYS  TO  EXTEMPORIZE,  STEWART  &  CO 


Better  keep  at  the  Organ  a  copy  of 

ORGANIST’S  PORTFOLIO.  By  Rimbautt. 
vols.  Kach  .  •  •  V  • 

A  fine  book  of  “  taking  ”  aeloctlon*.  Or 

ORGAN  OEMS.  By  Darenporl.  ,  .  .  *.50 

K<|iiaUy  good.  Or 

fifty  pieces  for  organ.  *.60 

Complied  by  a  skilful  I’arlslan  organist.  Or 

TLARKE’S  short  voluntaries.  .  1.60 

By  the  Author  of  the  “  Modem  School.”  Or 
2B0  EAST  VOLUNTARIES.  Or 

amateur  organist.  By  Zundet. 

Koch  book . *.00 


In  these  books  you  will  find  materials  fer  a  largo  num¬ 
ber  of  tasteful  voluntaries  almost  sure  to  please. 

.Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  above  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boaton. 

C.  H.  DITSON  St  CO.,  New  York. 

In  Press,  to  appear  about  August  1, 

EMERSON’S 

SINGING  SCHOOL. 

The  abovc-nrmed  book  will  contain  about  144  pages,  and 
will  be  fliled  with  valuable  materials  for  the  use  of  sing¬ 
ing  schools,  namely,  an  Elementary  Course,  a  good  variety 
of  Secular  Music,  and  a  number  of  Church  Times  and 
Anthems. 

A'ow  prepare  to  rerive  the  Singing  School!  Afiuical 
I'oncentiom  for  Advanced  Singert  I  The  old-fashioned, 
genial  Singing  School  for  Beginners.' 

Send  stamp  for  specimen  pages.  S  8.00  per  dozen. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 

AftENTTONl 


ARE  OFFERING 

EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAINS  IN 

Ladies’  Ready-Made  Suits, 

DRES§E§,  &c., 

FROM  ES.OO  EACH  UPWARD. 

SILK  AND  CLOTH  CLOAKS,  embroidered  Cashmere 
JACKETS,  SACQUES,  POLONAISES,  Ac. 
Handsome  quality  LADIES’  SKIRTS,  9  tucks,  T.lc.  each 
and  upward. 

Embroidered  Cambric  Flounced  do.,  93  each  upward. 
WEDDING  TR0C.9.SEAUS,  INFANTS’  WARDROBE.S. 
CHILDREN’S  BRAIDED  LINEN  AND 
PIQUE  DRE.SSE.S, 

9 1.60  each  and  upward. 

BEAUTIFULLY  TRIMMED  LEGHORN,  CHIP,  and 
.STRAW  HATS, 

FLOWERS,  FEATHERS,  Ac. 

Broadway,  4th  Av.,  9th  and  10th  Sts., 

NEW  YORK. 


COUNT  ST.  GERMAIN’S 


TRADE-MARK. 

Opnerates  appolitp,  improves  diKostion,  and  by  Its  jrentle 
nctinn,  regulates  the  svstcni,  thus  precluding  all  recournc 
to  medicine.  A  small  portion  mixed  with  ordinary  tea 
imparts  to  It  a  delicious  aromatic  flavor.  U.^ed  alone,  it 
Is  an  excellent  substitute  for  ordinary  tea,  and  admirably 
suited  to  those  with  whose  constitutions  Chinese  Teas  do 
not  agree.  Sold  bv  all  Druggists.  Sole  Agents  for  the 
United  Staten,  EDWARDE.S  Si  RUS.SELL. 

No.  38  Veaey  Street,  New  Y'ork. 


■  ■  phlet  to 

BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Manufacturer, 

331  Federal  Street,  Bonton,  Mann.:  W.  Y.  Edwards,  543 
Broadway,  New  York;  Kelley,  Howill,  A  Ludwig, 
917  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Kellogg  A  Loomis, 
45  W.  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Agents. 

ATWOOD’S 

uinine  Tonic  Bitters 

THE  BEST  AROMATIC  TONIC 

Dyspepsia,  Jaondi^  and 
Nervous  Debility, 

And  all  diseases  arising  bom  a  Disor¬ 
dered  Liver  or  Stomach,  ALVAH  LITTLEFIELD,  Pro¬ 
prietor,  Boston,  Mass.  Sold  by  all  Druggists, 

RELIANCE  WRINGER. 


PERFECTED  1871. 


.\ny  person  may  become  the  owner  of  an  unencumbered  uu  luun  uffn  rniniii 

HOUSE  AND  LOT,  „  ,,  d 

BY  PURCHASING  A  TICKET.  NovcIty  JoD  Printing  P 

IPrice  S3,  —— The  most  valuable  addition 

to  the  Business  Office. 

FOR  THE  Instruc- 

tor  in  .Schools, 
fhe  most  fascinating  and 

'**•»**'*  li  Instructive  amusement  In  the 

In  aid  of  the  Churches,  Schools,  Fire  Depart-  Job'''*^rhBt- 

ment,  &c.,  of  the  thriving  City  of  Ing.  _ 

BRESLAU,  LONG  ISLAND, 

Situated  on  the  South  Side  Railroad,  about  30  miles  fh>m  ^  ederal  Street,  lioeton,  MaM. ;  W ,  Y.  Edr 
the  City  of  R rook) vn  N  Y  Broadway,  New  lork;  Kellrt,  Howbll,  & 

intcuyoi  isrooKiyn,^,  i.  917  Market  Street,  rhiladelphia.  Da.;  Kellogg^ 

The  Concert  will  be  held  at  Brealaa«  on  the  45  W.  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  Agents. 

Ist  Day  of  NOVEMBER,  1871,  AT  WO  OI 

Under  the  direction  of  our  best  German  Musicians,  and  ^ 

Immediately  after  the  Concert  there  will  he  distributed  nm 

MIT  premiums,  consisting  of  Houses  and  Lots  in  Brooklyn,  V BA  fT/vv,'!/.  O 

N.  Y.,  East  New  York,  Breslau,  Amity vllle.  Long  Island.  rSB U.1I11I10  XUUIC  D 

A  llnr  Hotel  and  two  acres  of  ground  In  8t  Clair  County,  .ne... ..... 

Illinois,  East  St.  Louis,  Clarksville,  N.  J.,  Central  R.  R.,  ■■  BBTHE  BEST  A^^ROM^H 

N.J.,  .and  money,  to  the  value  of  S  ISO.OBO.  aM 

Application  for  tickets  by  mall  snoiild  be  directed  to  the  ^B  \  TWanansio  Tonndii 

Secretary,  THOMA.S  A.  WEEWOOD,  16  Wll-  l/yspepsia,  jailUaK 

longhby  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  NerVOUS  Dcbil 

Treasurer,  JOHN  J.  VAIL,  Cashier  of  the  Commercial  And  all  diseases  arising  ftoi 

Hank  of  Brooklyn.  dered  Liver  or  Stomach.  ALVAH  LlTTLEFIl 

AssIsWnt  Treasurer,  WALDRON  M.  DAJIE,  15  Wll-  prietor,  Boston,  .Mass.  Sold  by  all  Druggists, 
lougbby  Street,  Brooklyn.  -  .  _ 

RELIANCE  WRING 

The  following  Is  an  extract  from  the  Brooklyn  Dally  PERFECTED  1871. 

*  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Concert.  Theatten- 
J  on  ut  the  rcaaer»  of  thi.n  journal  is  caned  to  the  ailver-  i — ■  ^  lf.rH  Mont 

tiM’ment  of  the  vocal  and  instrumental  concert  in  aid  of  ftli  , 

the  churches,  schools,  fire  department, and  public  insiltu-  sT..s^g-  %m  a  • 

tions  of  the  thriving  City  of  Breslau,  situated  on  Long  ^ - "  ■  8pU 

Island,  thirty  miles  from  the  City  of  Brooklyn.  A  num-  H  ^ 

her  of  enprgetlc  and  well-known  gentlemen  of  integrity  _  Q  Easl« 

and  .^Hind  business  qualiflcattons  have  associated  them-  Wlft 

«elvi*s  in  this  undertaking  to  pay  ort  the  indebtedness  of  ^  MB 

the  churches,  schools,  dre  department,  Ae.  The  CUy  of  (Vwi 

f{t]<^^lAU  has  been  recently  fully  described,  in  columns  of  O 

tbis  journal.  'Ihe  names  of  the  gentlemen  concerned,  ^iQ^^^Holds 

and  published  in  the  card  under  the  head  of  Amusements 

of  »  ‘  bo"»  «’!«’  p  SPIRAL  GEAR.  { 

..COMMITTEE  OF  DONATIONS. -REV.  MR.  I  HkT 

German  Church,  Breslau.  REV.  !  ^  _ 

ANTON  LANC>.*4D0RK,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Bres* 

u  * .  8CllOEW£li£KGER,  Hebrew  Communci  bi 

Brwau.  aMR.  HYROMlMt'8.  Baptist  Cong,  of  Salem,  " 

.NHlKTNtl'''%'^r  MH  u'i‘  PROVIDENCE  TOOL  COMPAQ 

the  rlro  Department,  MR.  WM.  _ _  oa, 

‘jALCKLER.  FortheLodgc0.8.D.F.,Mr.£D.LINKE.  1 1  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.,  and  PRO 

Wc  respectfully  refer  by  permission  to  the  following:—  d  ‘ 

REFERENCES.  —  Hon.  John  R.  Reid,  County  J3 
Judge,  isuttulk  Co.,  L.  I.  Joseph  Howard,  Jr.,  Editor  New  y/  '  > 

i,ork  Stur.  Dr.  J.  Bondi,  Editor  Hebrew  Leader,  119  9)  Ail 

•Nassau  .St.,  N.  Y.  City.  k.  J.  Whittier,  Esq.,  Cashkr  d  iSL\ 

>ew  York  Democrat.  Francis  Weekes,  Alderman  Twen-  O  'w  — 's 
y'-nrst  Ward,  Brooklyn.  Peter  Toians,  ex-Alderman  b  wBBBl  ‘ 

Eighteen  b  Ward,  Bnaiklyn.  W.  H.  OrllBth.  Esq.,  No.  «  V' 

W  \  esey  St.,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Richard  Roes,  No.  40 
vesey  St..  New  York  City.  George  Wilson,  Esq.,  comer  O 

Myrtle  Avenue  and  Pearl  Street.  T.  O’Connor,  Esq.,  03 

Cuunsellor-at-law,  397  Fulton  Street.  Mr.  Luaer  Rasch,  fa  v  •  ir  vrir 

Lnwer, comer  .Myrtle  Avenue  and  AdelphI  .streei.  .Mr.  ... 

Andrew  Nelson,  C'loiblcr,  .Mvrtli'  Aveniu,  near  Cumber-  SDUPM  and  BEEF  TEA  for  THE  All 
Lind  Street,  Brooklyn.  John  B.  Stratton,  Esn.,  Ridge-  strengthening  Soitrishment!  Economy  In  hoii.« 
w.kmI,  L.  1.  'niomasWelwood,Esq,,  15  IVllloughby  Street,  LIEBIG’S  COMPANY’S  EXTRACf  OF  51E.\ 

Bnoklyn.  Mr.  William  Wood,  Builder,  I'wenty -second  mended  by  the  faculty,  received  the  highest  prize 
street,  Brooklm.  G.  W.  Deweest,  43  Slyr  lc  Ave.,  Brook-  llavri'.  Amsterdam,  and  that  Is  supplied  to  th 
|yn.  .Mr.  John  D.  Long,  Grocer.  49  Myrtle  .V venue.  French,  Russian,  Prosslan,  and  U.S.  Covemme 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  genuine  without  the  signature  of  BARON  I 


H.  H£NDER.SUN’S 

FAMILY  LIQUOR-CASES, 

Each  Case  containing  one  bottle  of 
P.i’R  BRANDY,  I  HOLLAND  GIN. 

l’H{’  KYE  WHISKEY.  OL'*  PALE  SHERRY, 
MNE  OLD  PORT.  I  OLD  BOURBON. 

Guaranteed  puro  and  of  the  very  best  quality. 

„  ,  „  Pnoe,  8«w«n  Dollara. 

E’-  f’-t  Of  I’ost-ottlce  order. 

U.  HENDERSON.  16  Broad  St..  New  York. 


JOSEPH  OILLOTT’S 
CELEBRATED 

STEEXs  PENS. 

Sold  by  all  dealers  thronebont  the 
world. 

Every  Packet  bears  the  Fac-SImlla  of  his  signature. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING! 

WITH  A 

Novelty  Job  Printing  Press. 


PROVIDENCE  TOOL  COMPANY, 

1 1  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.,  and  PROV.,  R.  I. 


“IS. NT  IT  BEAXmrXTL!” 
WHlTTEmORE’S 

Washstand  Comice. 

(Patented  September,  1870.) 

Designed  to  protect  walls  ftom  the  spattering  of  water 
while  washing.  It  not  only  serves  as  a  complete  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  wall,  but  makes  the  washstand 

A  BEAUTIFUL  ARTICLE  OF  FURNITURE. 

Attached  to  the  Comice  arc  two  arms  swinging  on  a 
pivot,  to  which  may  be  added  a  Lambrequin  of  either 
Muslin,  Rep,  or  Lace;  or  the  arms  can  be  swung  out  and 
used  as  a  TOWEL  RACK. 

Elegant  designs  in  Walnut  and  Ash,  with  mottled  wood 
ornaments,  hung  with  rich  Lace  Curtains. 

or  Elaborate  Patterns . •  3.00 

.Same,  without  Curtains  ....  *.00 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  countiy  on  receipt  of  amount. 
Liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  All  orders  addressed  to 

LORD  &  TAYLOR, 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

Comer  Broadway  St  *Oth  Street,  New  York. 

The  Massena  Springs 

ST.  LAWRENCE  CO.,  N.  Y. 

The  United  States  Hotel  at  this  charming  summer  re¬ 
sort  Is  now  open.  The  waters  of  this  Spring  are  une¬ 
qualled  as  a  remedy  for  obstinate  Cutaneary  Emptlons, 
Scrofula,  Salt  Rheum,  Gravel,  and  all  affections  of  the 
Kidnevs  and  Bladder,  Chronic  Dyspepsia,  Ac.  Depot  for 
the  bottled  waters,  3«3  Bowery,  N .  V.  Send  for  guides. 


RimmePs  Perfumery, 

fPABIS,  LONDON,  &  BBU8SELS. 

Sold  by  all  Drumista. 

Rlmmel’s  Purified  E.vtract  of  Lime 
Juice  and  fllvcerine,  for  cleansing  and 
softening  the  hair.and  giving  It  a  beauti¬ 
ful  gloss  without  greasing  it.  The  most 
cooling  and  refreshing  preparation  ever 
oflered  to  the  public. 

^  Special  Representatives  for  the  United 

EDW.4BDES  A  RUSSELL, 
38  Veaey  Street,  New  York. 


MANUFACTURER’S  WAREHOUSE, 

91  JOHN  ST„  NEW  YORK. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  Si  SONS. 
HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Asent. 

THE  rAIRY’S  WHISPEX~ 

A  GROUP  OF  STATUARY 

By  JOHN  ROGERS. 

Life  size  and  pre- 
pared  expressly  for 
jbI~Ty  out-door  exposure. 

Delivered  at  .my  railroad 
f ***  I’nlted  States,  free 
uMK  ulL  4  of  expensiv  on  receipt  of 

JK3  IHjiNdL  the  price.  Enclose  stamp 

for  Illusi  med  Catalogue 

JOHN  ROGERS, 
21*  Finh  Avenne, 

WANTED  — AGENTS.  (BZO  per  day)  ta 

sell  the  celebrated  HOME  SHUTTLE  SEWING 
MACHINE.  Haa  the  ussder-feed,  makes  the 
"  toek-stiteh”  (alike  on  both  sides),  and  iafullg 
Keented.  The  beet  and  cheapest  Ihmily  Sewing 
Machine  In  the  market.  Adi&eM  JOHNSON, 
CLARK,  St  CO.,  Boston,  Maas.,  Pittsburg, 
Pa..  Chicago.  Dl..  or  St.  Ixmla.  Mo. 

Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

•  330,000  in  gold  drawn  every  seventeen  d»s. 

Prizes  cashed  and  information  furnished  by  GEO. 
UPHAM,  9  WeybosMt  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

MONTH  easily  made  with  .‘itencil 
and  Kcy-Check  Dies.  .Secure  Circular  and 
Samples, /ree.  S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


lYl  dies,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  long  and  widely  known 
for  superior  facilities  and  rare  bcautv  and  salubrity  of  I<>- 
catlon.  Address  REV.  C.  V.  SPEAR,  the  Principal. _ 

jg  Bead  wbat  is  said  of  it. 

-  ■  II  “  By  testing  it  m.vself,  and  b.v 

/\  having  others  test  it  thorougb- 

>CE  ly,  1  have  verified  the  troth  of 


ITHEA-NECTAR 


lonltoB  Bolli, 

Most  Durable; 

Spiral  Cop, 

Easiest  Work- 
ihg; 

CvTod  Clap, 

nHolds  Firmest; 

Ike  Chetpeit, 
Ike  Brat, 


B 

P  TltA’U'Mvr.K. 

80UPM  and  BEEF  TEA  for  THE  MILLION, 
strun^thenine  NoiirlNhment!  Kconoiiiy  in  hoti.'^ukivniiiK! 
LIKIlUrs  CUMPANY’.S  EXTRACT  0£  MEAT,  rucinn- 
munded  by  tbe  faculty,  received  the  highest  prizes  at  Paris, 
Havre,  Amsterdam,  and  that  is  supplied  to  the  British, 
French,  Russian,  Tnissian,  and  r.8.  Covemnients,  None 
genuine  without  the  signature  of  KARON  LIKBIG* 
the  invent  >r,  on  every  jar.  Agents  in  San  Francisco, 
CHURCH  ik  CLARK  ;  New  Orlean-s,  K.  J.  HART  A  CO. 
(len’l  Agents,  J.  MILH.VU’S  SONS,  183  Broailway,  Y. 


scrlptions  for  Captain  Glazier’s  new  isiok,  “  Tukke 
Ykaius  in  Tiik  Fkduk.vl  Cavaluy.”  I  be  most  thrilling, 
popular,  and  best-selling  work  of  the  day.  Anybody  can 
wll  It.  Everylasly  buys  It.  Sold  by  Agents  only. 

R.  H.  FEROuSUN  k  CO.,  138  Bfeccker  8t.,  New  York. 

QCpQCT  of  perpetual  beauty,  and  boantifiil  art  of  cfirl- 
OCUnt  I  lug  hair  ysst  discovered.  .Sent  for  10  cents. 
Address  Prof.  U.UIVEY,  GarrettsvUlc,  Ohio. 


THEA-NECTAR 

IS  A  PimE 

Black  Tea 

WITH  THE 

Green  Tea  Flavor. 

WARRANTED  TO  SUIT 
ALL  TASTES. 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 

And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  tha 

BREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  CO., 

P.  0.  Box  5506.  No.  8  Chtuch  St.,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Thea-Beetar  dretslar. 


Reduction  of  Prices 


REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES. 

CHEAT  8AVIN6  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

ly  Send  for  our  New  Price  List  and  a  Club  Form  will 
accompany  it  containing  Dill  diiectiuns  —  making  a  large 
saving  to  consumers  and  remunerative  to  club  organizers. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  00,, 

31  St  33  VESEY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  5643.  New  York. 

(Ql  K/Y  A  MONTH  I  EMPLOYMENT  ! 
eurXtfvF  Extra  indneementa  I 

A  Premium  HORSE  and  WAGON  (hr  Agents. 

Wk  desire  to  employ  agents  for  a  term  of  seven  years, 
to  sell  the  Buckeye  9 '30.00  Shuttle  Sewing  Machines.  It 
makes  a  stitch  alike  on  both  sides,  and  Is  tbe  best  low- 
priced.  licensed  machine  in  tbe  world.  W.  A.  HEN¬ 
DERSON  A  CO..  Cleveland.  Ohio,  or  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Agents  I  Read  This  I 

WE  WILL  PAT  AGENTS  A  SALARY  OF 
81 30  pur  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a  large 
eommissiun,  tu  .sell  our  new  and  wondetfUl  Inventions. 
Address  51.  WAGNER  A  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Gnba. 

•  330,000  in  Gold  Drasm  every  17  Days. 

Prires  cashed  and  information  (tarnished.  The  bigbeet 
rates  paid  for  Dotabloons,  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Government  Bonds,  Ac.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

TAYLOR  St  CO~  Bankers, 

No.  16  Wall  Street.  New  York. 

I  ■  V.B1I_1W9  Easllv  maile  with  our  Stencil  and 
l.f.IHl.'liATA  Key-Check  Outfit.  Circulars  Free. 
luilllkxBM  STAFFORD  M’F’G  Co., 


CUKOinON,  MTEKEOMC’OPEM, 
TIews,  Frames,  and  Albnms  imported  and  mann- 
(hctureii  by  E.  H.  &  T.  ANTHONY  St  CO.,  691 
Broailway,  New  York,  opposite  Metropolitan  Hotel. 


r  color,  shade,  or  size— two  buttons  '350.  extra, 
p'or  One  Dollar- The  l:iie.st  style  L;idies’  I«ace  Collar, 
p'or  One  Iknllar  —  T  he  lale-t  style  I.adli's’  Uace  Veil. 
For  One  IHillar  —  A  Liwlies’  Lave  ll.aihlkeicliief. 
p'or  t  tin*  Dollar  —  T  he  Ladies’  N  llsson  Silk  Tie  will  bo 
sent  liv  mall. 

JAJIES  F,.  MCNALLY  A  CO., 
Importers,  349  Broadway,  and  'U  White  St. 
5Ierchant^:ilso  supplied. _ 

CIEND  STAMP  (hr  Catalogue  of  Ctaromoa  and 
9  ■imavinara  to  L.  A.  BXJLIOT.  Boston. 


Bleaches  iPb  all  that  was  said  to  me  In  Its 
the  Skin  to  praise.  It  is  not  simply  a  gmsl 
perfect  thing ;  It  is  the  most  remarka- 

rk  clearness  >’l.'®«rhies  and  the 

o,,.!  i.nritv  *«»(  thing  m  ihe  leorld  for  the 

■jVMil  puniy^j™  ,it„,_thc  complexion  by  Its 
use  reaching  the  very  petfec- 

A. L.JONE.SACO.,299 Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Dmggists. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Theodore  Wiuthrop’s 
Works. 

NEW  POPULAR  EDITION, 

Elegantly  Bound  In  Ornamental  Cloth. 

Price,  •  1.00  a  volume. 

NOW  READY. 

Cocil  Dreeme.  With  Biographical  Sketch 

by  Geo.  William  Curtis.  1  vol.  16mo. 

John  Brent.  i  vol.  lOmo. 

Edwin  Brothertoft.  l  vol.  l6mo. 

CECIL.  DBEGIUE. 

“  The  story  is  no  ordinary  one;  no  common  man  could 
have  written  it — could  have  conceived  it.  There  Is  no 
dulness  in  It;  cveiy  page  sparkles  with  light  and  life;  the 
people  t^k  in  epigrams.  The  style  is  smooth  and  ftollc  at 
times,  like  that  of  a  choice  French  roman,  while  again  it 
is  decorous  and  impressive  enough  for  the  solemn  sadness 
It  is  called  upon  to  assume.  Winthrop  wrote  flreely  a.s  a 
man  of  the  world,  yet  purely  as  a  woman.  There  is  dash 
in  his  fashionable  men,  esprit  In  his  fine  ladies,  his  *  satiri¬ 
cal  rogue’  Is  cold  and  hitter,  and  his  common  clay  is 
rough  and  gritty;  yet  he  never  lets  (tall  a  word  unworthy 
of  hIs  high-toned  mind  and  virtuous  soul.  There  Is  trag¬ 
edy  in  his  chapters ;  sin,  remorse,  despair,  retribution  are 
there  too ;  but  they  arc  not  all,  they  arc  not  even  greatest ; 
honor,  love,  the  wisdom  which  Is  above  the  ‘  children  of 
this  world'  are  there,  and  are  ascendant.”  -  Tom  FoHu 
IS  Boston  Transcript. 

JOHN  BRENT. 

•  John  Brent  ’  is  a  good  story,  simply  as  a  story,  and 
its  dcscriptlon-s  and  portraitures  of  character  are  all  fresh 
as  nature  and  lift.  The  author’s  observation  was  keen, 
his  memory  good,  so  that  he  puts  the  people  he  met  into 
books,  —  their  manners,  language,  and  characteristics, 
just  as  they  lived  and  moved.  It  is  tlie  creation  of  genius. 
Its  spirit,  dash,  and  moving  vltaUty  is  unsurpasscl.  The 
whole  book  sparkles  with  a  ftesh  style,  and  exhibits  force, 
fire,  and  flreeaom.” — Uartford  Courant, 

EDWIN  BROTHERTOFT. 

“  ‘  Edwin  Brothertoft  ’  is  something  better  than  an  en¬ 
tertaining  novel  or  a  brilliant  romance;  ’tis  a  charming 
prose  poem.  Wit,  pathos,  eloquence,  and  poetiy  arc  scat- 
tcreil  throughout  the  work  with  lavls),  profusion.  The 
style  sparkles,  glltu-rs,  and  gleams  lik»  si  -i-hine  uimn  the 
water.  If  the  plot  of  tbe  work  is,  like  the  tilot  of  the  best 
modem  novels,  vcm  slight  indeed,  t  Is  worked  u,.  In  a 
masterly  manner.  The  interest  of  the  story  never  flags, 
it  liolds  the  reader  as  with  hooks  of  s'cel.  T  he  characters 
especially  of  the  brave,  gallant,  noble  Alajur  .Skerret,  and 
the  angelically  beautiful,  hut  devilishly  wicked  Mrs. 
Itrothertoft,  are  delineate.!  with  the  skill  and  ability  of  a 
master  of  the  art  of  novel-writing.  The  work  contains 
inan.v  poiverful  ilescripti.itis.  ntui  one  or  two  very  dramatic 
scenes  and  situations.”- -V.  J'.  Bcening  Fast. 

Hr*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealeis. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  h  CO.,  Publishers.  Bostun. 

E.  P.  Dutton  it  Co..  713  BroaUway,  New  York,  Special 
Agents  ftir  J.  B.  O.  A  Co.*t  l*nblicstions. 


1 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


Bigelow,  KENNARD,&Ga, 

JEWELLERS, 


331  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

Offer  for  sale,  at  WHOLESALE  ASD  UETAIL,  at 

LUWKST  PRices, 


Kvery  variety  of  aiao  anti  onality,  in  GOLD 
anti  SILVER  CASES. 

The  experience  anil  extensive  facilities  of 
the 


UNCLE  SAM’S  FAVORITE  GUILD. 


Waltham  Company 


The  Elgin  Illustrated  Almanac  for  1871,  or  the  Illustrated 
Article  on  “  Ancient  and  Modem  Tlmc-Kcepcrs,”  by  A. 
D.  Richardson,  sent  fVee  upon  application  to  National  (El¬ 
gin)  Watch  Company,  127  and  129  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 
or  No.  1  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


enable  them  to  protluce  tiio  larsest  variety 
and  most  ilesirahic 


IN  THE  MARKET. 


TRAVELLING  BY  RAIL.— TAKING  A  NAP. 


THE  AMERIC.AN  ORGAN  contains  the  latest  improvements. 

IT  IS  O’RI  VALLEIt  in  tone  and  In  lieauty  of  exterior. 

ILLCs’l  RATED  CATALOGUES  sent  free.  Address 

THE  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


We  sell  Waltham  Watches  in  Ooid  and  Sitver  CaMs 
only,  but  at  prices  so  low  tluil  lliert'  is  no  longer  any  in¬ 
ducement  to  purchase  the  wortliless  walelies  willi  whicli 
the  country  has  txa?n  flooded.  For  full  pailiculars  and 
prices  sen.l  for  our  Illustrated  Trice  List,  anti  nicnUun 
EVEBT  .SATI'RDAT. 


PRATTS  ASTRAL  OIL. 

m.a,ie.  WILL  NOT  EXPLODE  OR  TAKE  FIRE  IF  THE  LAMP  IS 
UPSET  AND  ItROKEN.  Millions  ol  gallons  have  been  sold,  and  no  accidents  have 
ever  occumal  from  it. 

on*  HOUSE  OF  CHAS.  PRATT,  NEW  YORK. 

_  _ Established  1770. 


No.  866  Ilroatlway.  New  York. 
Tlie  new  “  Boys’  Watch  ”  Is  now  ready. 


TRAKVA) 


To  Aniericaiiis  Travelling 
in  Europe. 

Ctrcniar  Letters  of  Credit,  available  In  Sterling  or  Francs, 
Issued  by 

BOWLES  BROTHERS  &  CO., 

27  State  St.,  Boston ;  19  William  St.,  N.  T. 


l,003^Gifts. 

GIFT  CONCERT 

»  DISTRIBUTION, 


BALL,  BLACK,  &  GO. 


565  &  567  Broadway,  New  York, 

WILL  FURNISH 

STERLllVG  SILVER 

Forks  &  Spoons 

IN  QUANTITY, 

At  Sl,75  Grold  per  Ounce. 

ThPAc  Ooodft  are  pronounced  nuperior  In 
beauty  of  finish,  and  Kreatcr  in  varietr  of 
pattern,  to  any  table-ware  manufacturedo 


KINFORCK  L.1FE*aS  GARRIMON  wlihVin- 


cjfar  UllUTH,  Riid  Keep  all  bcsloglng  inalatHoK  at  hay 


c'fit  of  tho  Foundlinir  Asylum  of 
of  I’harity  In  the  C'Tty  of  New 
ij^l  S4»1dicrH*  and  Sailors*  Or- 
ilome,  >Vashiu|^n,  D.  C*, 

''HIXOTON,  p,  C.,  undor  and  hy  virtue 
lio  Hon.  Comtni-slonorof  Internal  Rev- 
‘.ri  Thiirsil.vy,  July  27. 1H7I. 

Vi.  the  (’omraU.s|onpis  will  award  to  the 
jMcrs  1,003  GIFTaS,  amounting  to  . 


When  Nature  produces  a  great  remedy  for  disease,  the  best  thing  science  can  do  is  lo 
fhllow  her  prescription.  By  separating  the  water  of  tho  fiimous’ Seltzer  Sprinu'  intolu 
elements,  science  has  discovert'd  the  means  by  whicli  that  w'orld-ronownod  sja  cf- 


tobct»4  — 
<tf  a  jK*;  »  O 
enue  (if  9  S 
After^®  2^ 
SUCCCttSl  B  ^ 


I  feels  such  unparalleT^  cures,  and  by  combining  those  elements  arliflcinny  in 


TARRANT8  EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERIENT, 


the  grand  prcAcrlptlon  of  Nature  1a  rendered  unlvereally  and  InAtniilly  avail.abli'.  At 
thiB  BoaBim  when  feverB.  dlBonlem  of  the  Btomach  and  IotwoIb,  IiIIIiiub  conipliilntB.nnd 
all  the  diBi’.VBOB  which  affect  tho  digcBtlve,  asBiiiiilating.  and  Bccrellve  organe  arecf- 
IM'clally  prevalent,  the  Importance  of  having  thlB  invaluable  altcratl\r  and  corrccliv, 
at  hand  In  every  home,  anil  within  reaeli  of  all  w  ho  travel  by  land  or  water  eannol  be 


CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND, 


63,000  O  rs  ONLY  WILL  BE  .SOLD 
;  ®ViT  »6  EACH. 

IION.  wFWtTLI.orcill,  Klkton,  Md.  ;  MAJOR 
GEO.  T.  C.VSTLE,  Raltimoro,  Md.,  CummissionerB. 

IlON.  J.VS.  S.  NEGLEY,  M.  C.,  Flttsburg,  I’a.,  Trus¬ 
tee. 

Referencea.  — Maj.-Oen.  D.  Hunter,  I’.S.  A.,  Wash- 
Ingtiin,  l».  C. ;  Hon.  .1.18.  S.  Ncgley,  rittBliurg,  I'a.  ;  First 
NatHinal  Hank,  Hagerstown,  .Mil.  ;  Applenian  &  Co., 
HankerB,  llagerstoHii  ;  Updegraff  &  Sons.  Ilagcnitown  ; 
Hon.  K.  4.  Kreiit,  late  .Vttomey-ticnoral,  Ualtimore  ; 
C.  F.  .\bbott,  F>q.,  20  1*.  O.  .Vvc.,  Haittmore  ;  Jno.  H. 
Fowler,  Em).,  Kaltimore  ;  W.  H.  Myers  A  Bro.,  Exchange 
riace,  llallimore. 

Hr  oilB  of  the  above  Real  Estate  certlflcd  to  by  counsel 
in  the  hands  of  the  Truniee. 

Tickets  anil  Circular,  can  he  had  of 
,,  P.  C.  DEVLIN,  fivneral  Aecnt, 

Stationer  ami  I'rinter,  No.  :U  Nassau  St,,  New  York, 
Orders  by  mail  receive  prompt  attention.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular. 

GOOD  RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 
TICKETS  SENT  “C.  O.  D.” 


. . no, lie,  Hiiii  o  iiiiiii  leoeii  oi  oi 

over-estimated.  Sold  by  nil  DrogKlafai. 


FURI^^ITURE. 

BEAL  &  HOOPER, 

Black  Walnut  Sets 


COMPLETE,  FOB  THE 


Superior  In  Quality, 

Beautiful  In  Finlah, 

Perfect  in  Design, 

AKD 

WARRANTED  IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 

AT  THE 

Lowest  ManufEmturers’  Prices. 


SALESROOMS,  HAYMARKET  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  IN.SURANCE 
Ico.MI’.VN  Y,  of  Ilartfonl,  Conn.  Ca«h  Assets, 
$I,W,.^S8.  Grants  LIFE  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Policies,  of  all  approved  forms.  .Vm- 
ple  Sei'urlly,  I»w  Rates.  Also  insures  against 
ACCIDENTS,  causing  death  or  total  dis¬ 
ability.  Policies  written  by  llieyearormonth. 
H.v  iiaiil  97110  iHT  ilay  for  Seven  Years 
in  heneflis  to  polic.r-liolilers. 


lllu..trated  Catalogues  by  mail  when  desired. 


FARNHAM’S 


Instant  Relief  anti  Perma¬ 
nent  Cure  for  the 


Relief  Guarantetrd  in  Five  Minutes. 

PRICE,  S  3  PER  BOX,  SIX  BOXER,  •  10. 

ry*  Sent  by  mail,  securely  sealed,  with  postage  pre¬ 
paid,  to  any  address  within  the  United  States  on  receipt 
of  the  price. 

WM.  H.  FARNHAM  St  CO., 

Inventors  and  Sole  Proprietors 
F.  O.  Box  2842.  300  St  308  Broadway,  New  York. 

TIERFECTTON.  The  nearest  approach  to  perfec- 
tion.  In  articles  designed  for  kitchen  use.  Is  that  of 
Dooley’s  Yeast  Powdeb,  now  generally  recognized  as 
the  most  economical  and  reliable  Baking  Powder  In  the 
country.  No  housekeeper  should  be  without  It.  To  ac¬ 
complish  tbs  same  results.  It  requires  but  one  half  or  two 
thirds  the  qoantity  that  It  Is  necessary  to  use  of  other 
Baking  Powders,  while  uniform  success  In  making  rolls, 
bread,  biscuits,  pastiy.  At.  Is  guaranteed.  Recom¬ 
mended  solely  on  its  merits.  Dooley  A  BsoTnER,  Man- 
ufheturers,  69  New  8t.,  New  York.  For  sale  by  all  Oro- 
cers. 

RiiRIIFTT'fi  If  ALLII^ON  Is  an  Indispensable 
DUnilb  I  I  O  IV  cosmetic  for  the  sea-shore. 


Is  the  best  known  Remedy  for 
Nervous  Prostration,  or  De¬ 
bility,  and  the  Losa  of  Vital 
Power,  fVom  whatever  cause 
arising  ;  and  for  ail  Rheumatic 
and  Nervous  Affections. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  sent  prk- 
PAiK  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the 
Voltaic  Armor  Association, 
119  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

ty  Send  .Stamp  for  Pamphlet 
Circular. 


PURIFY  THE  BLOOD  AND  BEAUTIFY  THE  COMPLEXION  BY  USING 

HELMBOLD'S  CATAWBA  OEAFEJVICE  PILLS, 

AKD 

HELMBOLD’S  HIGHLY  CONCENTRATED  FLUID  EXTRACT  SARSAPARILLiL 

This  i«  the  time  to  use  good  Wood-renewing,  puii^ing,  and  Invigorating  medicines.  “  Helmbold's  Fluid  Extract 
Sanaparllla,**  and  *'  Helmbold’s  Fluid  Extract  (trapc-Julce  Pills/*  are  the  best  and  most  reliable. 

One  bottle  of  **  Helmbold’s  Fluid  Extract  Sarsaparilla  *’ equals  In  strength  one  gallon  of  the  sirup  or  decoction  as 
made  hy  druggists;  and  a  wineglass  added  to  a  pint  of  water  equals  the  celebrated  Lisbon  Diet  Drink,  — a  delightful  and 
healthful  beverage.  ,,  ,  , 

The  •*  Grap^uice  Pill  *’  Is  composed  of  Fluid  Extract  of  Catawba  Grape-Juice  and  Fluid  Extract  Rhiibarh.  I  seful 
In  all  diseases  requiring  a  cathartic  remedy,  and  far  superior  to  all  other  purgatives,  such  as  salts,  magnesia,  Ac. 

Helmbold’s  Grape-Julcc  PHI  ”  is  not  a  patented  pill,  put  up  as  those  ordinarily  vended,  but  the  result  of  ton  .veai^ 
experimenting  and  great  care  In  preparation.  Safe  forand  taken  by  chlKIri'n.  No  nausea;  n»»  griping  piiln.s;  Imtnitjd, 

fleasant,  and  safr  in  operation.  Two  bottles  of  the  **  Fluid  Extnu*l  of  Sarsaparilla  *’  and  one  bottle  of  the  **  tinipe-Julco 
Ills  ”  arc  worth  their  weight  in  goW  to  those  suffering  fn»m  bail  WisnI.  iK)t»r  e<»mplexlon,  heiuiaclio,  norvousiiODS,  wake¬ 
fulness  at  night,  costiveness,  ami  irregularities;  and  to  those  siifTering  fVuni  broken  and  delicate  constitution:?  It  will 
give  now  btc^.  new  vigor,  and  now  life.  Tho  “  (’atawbu  Gmpo-Pills  **  aro  dono  up  with  groat  care  and  In  liand>oino 
bottles,  and  will  surpass  all  those  vond^Hl  In  wooden  U>xes,  and  carelessly  preparnl  by  inex|>eriencod  mi  n.  oompaniig 
with  the  English  and  French  stvio  of  manufacturing.  All  of  H.  T.  Helmbold’s  iproixiratlons  are  Phurmucoutical,  not  a 
single  one  licing  patonteil,  but  all  on  their  own  merits. 

Prepared  by  H.  T.  UKLMBOLlk,  Practical  and  Analytical  Chemist.  Crystal  Palace  Pliamaty. 
594  Droadway,  New  York ;  Palace  Pharma<*y,  Ollsey  House,  Broadway  and  Twenty-Ninth  St.,  New  York;  femplo 


111  J|  I  TU  A  U  WATCHES  from  •  14 
Will  I  Hfllll  ANewWatch 

WW  1  IIV^Iwl  for  Boys,  and  Railroad 

Timc-K«‘e|H»r,  is  de-oribed  In  our  new  Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alogue,  by  11.  <).  FORD  A  (’O.,  H4  Tremont  St., 

boston.  Prices  reduced.  Ciomls  sent  €•  <>•  D. 


Catalogues  of  Architectural 
b<M>kKfn'«‘.  A.J.  biCKMKLL  A 
Co..  27  Warren  St.,N.  Y. 


that  compares  for  beauty,  giving  light,  and  low  cost  with  the  NEW  CRYSTAL  REFLECTING  LAMP  (Bartlett’s 
Patent),  U'centlv  adopt*M  and  plac<‘<l  in  use  in  the  cltv  of  New  York  at  the  Central  Park,  Boulevards,  Grand  Circle, 
Park  Avenue.  U'^ashington  square,  and  elisewbere.  Full  particulars  given  bv  addressing  the 

GENERAL  OFFICE,  56H  BROAPWAY,  N.  V. 


Friutud  ai  the  University  Ptvvk,  Cambridge,  by  Welch,  Bigelow,  A  Co.,  tor  Jamss  K.  Osgood  &  Co. 


S 

iolid  Gold 

Wc  sell  Waltham 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[July  15, 1871. 


LATE  PUBLICATIONS. 


T'HE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  for  July, 

A  1871.  Brginnini!  of  tbr  88tb  volumr. 

Tbe  Atlantic  for  Juljr  U  now  t«ad,v,  wlib  a  brilliant  liat 
of  contributors, 

LO.NUKELLOW.  BRET  IIARTE, 

GEORGE  EUOT,  HOWELLS, 

BAXE,  HlOUl.SSOX, 

JOH.S  HAV.  K.  H.  UAXA,  Jt., 

j.  w.  dkeorest,  clare.nce  king, 

JANIES  T.  FIELHS,  and  others. 

ARTICLES  ASD  WRITERS. 

THE  POET  or  SIERRA  FLAT.  By  Bekt  Habte. 
(The  first  of  a  scries  of  regular  contributions,  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  ever>'  number.) 

THE  BOY  AND  THE  BROOK.  By  U.  W.  Longfel¬ 
low. 

AMGART,  A  DR.AM.ATIC  POEM.  ByGEOECE  Eliot. 
HOW  WE  MET  jrOUN  BROWN.  By  R.  11.  Dana,  Je. 
BPANLSH  Bl'LL  FIGHTING.  By  JOHN  Hat. 

THEIR  WEDDING  JOL'RNEY.  By  W.  1).  Howells. 
THE  VISION  OF  THE  FAITHFTL.  By  John  O.  Saxe. 
K.ATE  BEAUMONT.  By  J.  W.  DeFoeest.  (Mr.  De- 
Forest's  admirable  and  powerfiil  story,  w  hlcti  will  bo 
continued  through  tbe  present  year.) 

THE  ASCENT  OF  MOUNT  TYNDALL.  By  Clab- 
ENCE  Kino. 

DICKENS’S  FIRST  VISIT  TO  AMERICA,  ATltbmany 
original  letters.  By  James  T.  Fields. 

B.Vl'l'HO.  By  Thomas  W.  Higcinson. 

FROM  GENERATION  TO  GENERATION.  By  C.IB- 
OLINE  ChESEBEO’. 

CAN  A  BIRD  REASON  t  By  Thomas  M.  Bbewee. 
HOW  I  GOT  MY  OVERCO.AT.  By  Geo.  E.  Wabino.Jb. 
TRANSFIGURED.  By  W. C.  WiLEiNSON. 

REVIEWS  AND  LITERARY  NOTICE.S. 

Teems. — U  cenu  a  number ;  J  t.ilO  a  year.  Two  copies, 
tl.UU ;  Five  (iopies,  S  I8.Ub  ;  Ten  Copies,  fSu.OO,  and  p  J.UU 
for  each  additional  copy. 

QUR  YOUNG  FOLKS  for  July,  1871. 

COSTE.YTS. 

JACK  HAZ.ARD  AND  HIS  FORTUNES.  By  J.  T. 
Tbowbbidue. 

Chap,  XVllI.  An  Unwelcome  Interruption.  —  Chap. 
XIX.  1  be  Battle.- Chap.  Home. 

LAST  LABORS  AND  DEATH  OF  PRINCE  HENRY 
THE  NAVIGATOR.  By  J.tMES  Pakton. 

DUMPY  DUCKY  (Poem).  By  Lrcr  Laecom. 

OUR  TR.APS.  By  Chaeles  A.  Walker. 

ONE  LITTLE  INDIAN  BOY,  AND  HOW  HE  BEC.AME 
A  MEDICINE  MAN.  Parti.  By  Helen  C.  Wkek.s. 
THE  CARRYING  TRADE.  By  the  Author  of  •'Seven 
Little  Sisteta." 

A  DAY  IN  EARLY  HAY-TIME  (Poem).  By  C.  E. 
Gkebt. 

BOTH  AND  NEITHER:  Great  Gran'ma’s  Stoiy.  By 
Mas.  W.  A.  Lawbence. 

MY  .ANT'S  COW.  By  H.  H. 

LITTLE  AGNES’S  ADVENTURE.  By  MAKOAnET 
Beenua. 

THE  STREAMLET  (Poem).  By  J.  T.  Tbowbeidgk. 
OUR  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

THE  EVENING  LAMP,— ConUining  Vllllkenv  and  his 
Dinah,  an  Illustrated  ballad,  to  be  performed  bv  children 
ttum  eight  to  twelve  years  old,  arranged  by  U.  B.  Baut- 
LETT, ;  Rehaaes,  Ac. 

Teems.- 20  cents  a  number;  f2.00ayear.  An  extra 
copv  for  five  subscriptlont.  The  Atlantic  Monthly  and 
Oi  E  Yol'xo  Folks,  ti.UO;  OcB  Volng  Folks  and  Ev- 
EBT  SaTL'EDAT,  $0.00. 

the  north  AMERICAN  REVIEW 

i  FOR  JULY.— The  quarterly  Issue  of  the  .Vor/A 
American  Aertew  for  July  contains  several  features  of 
engaging  Interest.  Its  contents  will  Include,  “Minority 
Representation,’’  by  Edward  .Stanwood  ;  “  The  M.vtholoOT 
of  the  Romans,”  by  Professor  W,  F,  .Alien  :  ’’  1  he  Genesis 
of  Species,”  by  Chauncey  Wright  :  "  The  Meaning  of  itcv- 
enue  Reform,'’  by  David  A,  Wells ;  and  articles  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Thompson,  Professor  Whitney,  and  otben. 

NEW  BOOK  OF  NONSENSE.  By 

Edwabd  Leak.  Comprising  Nonsense  Songs,  .sto- 
liea.  Botany,  and  Alphabets.  Profusely  illustrated  from 
original  grotesque  deslgiu  by  English  artists.  Square 
12mo.  $  2.00. 

Mr.  Edward  Lear,  the  original  nonsense  man,  has  re¬ 
cently  produced  a  new  volume,  which  outdoes  his  former 
efforts,  and  certainly  caps  the  climax  of  delightful  ab¬ 
surdity.  Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood  A  Co.  have  Just 
reprinted  this  comical  volume,  which  is  of  all  books  the 
most  triumphantly  nonsensical;  as  the  Pall  Mall  Oa- 
lette  sa.vs ;  The  alphabets  are  hinny,  the  stories  are  fun¬ 
nier,  the  botany  Ing'mioutly  comical,  and  tbe  tongs  aro 
most  ingenious  and  comical  of  all.  'I  be  illustrations  are 
ridlculuuslv  clever  sketches.  Who  chooses  this  book  will 
choose  well.”  Certainly  no  one  will  find  a  more  amusing 
book  nor  a  more  humorous  companion  for  a  dull  hour. 

IUCILE  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By 

J  Owen  Meeedith.  Anew  popular  edition  of  young 
Bulwer  Lytton’s  most  popular  poem, containing  also  other 
htvorite  venes  by  tbe  author.  With  numerous  illastra- 
tions.  1  vol.  8vo.  Paper,  M  cents. 

ITie  Cincinnati  Commercial  says  of  ’’ Luclle ” :  “The 
niarvellously  poetic  prose  novels  of  Robert  Lytton,  who 
still  clings  to  tbe  pseudonyme  under  which  bis  first  suc¬ 
cesses  were  achieved,  are  known  to  all  readers.  It  would 
be  scarcely  fair  to  call  the  volume  before  ui  a  prosaic 
novel  in  verse,  yet  no  other  equal  number  of  words  will 
convm  so  accurate  a  general  idea  of  Its  character.  It  Is 
one  of  those  tales  of  ’  society,’  of  tbe  construction  of  which 
the  bard’s  (Etberia  so  Deifect  a  master:  Is  sufficiently 
spiced  with  love  and  Jealousy,  of  course,  and  is  led  on  to 
an  admirably  proper  ending,  through  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  of  finished  versification.  Through  all, 
however,  there  is  much  true  and  pure  poetic  feeling,  with 
a  slight  flavor  of  tbe  better  side  of  Byron’s  genius,  and  of 
the  easy,  graceful,  refined  philosophy  which  characterized 
Bulwer  Lytton’a  later  works.” 

the  ENGLISH  GOVERNESS  AT  THE 
1  SIAME.se  court,  with  16  fUll-pagc  Illustrations 
and /ar-nmilr  of  letter  ffom  tbe  King  or  Siam.  Bv  >lEii. 
A.  H.  Leunowens.  New  edition.  1vol.  8vo.  $S.W). 

“  One  of  tbe  handsomest  as  well  as  most  mtrresting 
books  of  the  season.  Is  Mrs.  I^onowens’s  ’Fnglish  Gov¬ 
erness  at  the  Siamese  Court,’  published  by  James  R.  Os- 
g'lod  A  Co.  This  book  embodies  tbe  recollections  of  six 
vi-ars  in  the  royal  palace  at  Bangkok,  in  which  the  most 
inumatc  relations  were  enjoyed  with  the  ruling  family  and 
tbe  high  dignitaries  of  tbe  nation,  and  every  opportunity 
was  given  fur  observation  to  one  so  well  able  to  observe  aa 
Mri.  Leunowens.  There  it  no  department  in  which  the 
author  Is  not  well  informed,  —  religion,  literature,  social 
customs,  national  and  persoaal  character,  ccn-m(mies  and 
observances,  being  all  treated  In  a  manner  at  once  m- 
slructlve  and  highly  entertaining.  Iixleed,  the  hook  reads 
like  a  fiction  because  of  Its  no.i  lty.  and  is  writti'n  In  tbe 
most  charming  style.  Tbe  bonk  is  a  d<-lightful  one  in 
every  respect,  intensely  Interesting,  beautifully  Illustrated 
and  finely  printed.  It  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  which  It  deserves.”  —  Boston  Pott, 


XTATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE’S 

I”  WORKS.  Hlu»trau-d  Library  Kditiio.  Now  lUady. 

“  The  Marble  Faun."  I  vol.  "  T»ici‘-lold  Tale.s.’’  1 
Vol.  “  .Mossi's  from  an  Old  .Manse.”  1vol.  The  remain¬ 
ing  volumes  will  be  published  at  regular  lutenals.  Price 
per  vulume,  $2.UV. 

Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood  A  Co.  have,  for  some  time 
past,  bad  in  preparation  anew  edition  of  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  wuiVs,  designed  both  as  an  eli^ont  and  popular 
edition.  “  Ihe  Marble  Faun”  is  the  first  Insislmeniof 
this  new  Issue.  Hawthorne  is,  |>erbaps,  less  w  idely  known  I 
to  the  rising  generation  of  readers  than  bis  English  cun-  , 
temporaries;  but  if  there  be  those  who  have  not  as  yet 
garnered  the  rich  (Vuiw  of  his  ripe  study,  subilety  of 
thought,  deep  and  varied  pow  ers  of  Imagination,  and  clear¬ 
ness  and  simplicity  ufdlciion,  there  is  a  rare  and  refining 
feast  before  tnem  in  the  books  of  the  great  American  au¬ 
thor,  now  offered  in  this  must  attractive  form.  “  Twice-  I 
Told  T  ales,”  Ihe  second  volume  of  the  new  illustrati'd  edi¬ 
tion,  baa  Just  becii  published.  Mr.  £.  P.  Whipple  says  of 
these  talcs :  — 

“  T  hose  stories  are  at  once  a  representation  of  early  N  ew 
E^ngland  life  and  a  cnlicisin  ot  It.  They  have  much  m 
IheL^  of  the  deepest  truth  of  lilsloo’.  They  exhibit  tbe 
mward  struggles  of  New  EIngland  men  and  women  with 
some  of  the  darkest  problems  ul'  e.\istonce,  and  nave  more  i 
vital  imiMirt  to  thougliiral  minds  than  the  records  of  In¬ 
dian  or  kevolutlunary  warfare.” 

CEASIDE  STUDIES  IN  NATURAL 
HISTORY.  By  Elizabeth  C.  Agassiz  and  Alex- 
ANDEK .Agassiz.  Illustrated.  Newcdition.  Ivul.  8vo.  $3. 

“  Here  Is  another  addition  to  the  scientific  literature  of 
the  day,  under  the  name  of  Agassiz.  It  Is  a  volume 


the  day,  under  the  name  oi  Agassiz.  It  Is  a  volume 
wanted  bv  those  learned  m  science,  and  who  throng  tbo 
sea-shore' in  the  summertime  for  n'creation.  This  volume 
will  add  another  mierest  to  the  fnnged  edges  of  the  gar¬ 
rulous  sea— It  will  induce  men  and  women  to  go  down  to 
it.  and  study  the  laws  of  tbe  Cn'ator  in  tbe  shells  and 
fishes  it  casts  along  its  shores.  T  he  English  people  have 
picntv  of  books  of  this  nature,  but  we  have  none  before 
this  especially  adapted  to  i  ur  latitude.  It  Is  not  exclu¬ 
sively  cunllned  to  the  specilk.*  marine  animals  along  our 
shore,  — It  also  branches  out  in  its  generalizations,  so  tbat 
it  b^'omes  a  manual  >>f  natural  history.  Its  illustrations 
are  i  arious  ami  distinct,  and  the  general  reader  aa  well  as 
the  scholar  in  lunural  lustoiv  will  nod  himself  easily  in¬ 
troduced  to  scute  cf  the  great  pnneiples  underlying  the 
animal  creation.  The  drawings  were  mostly  taken  tVom 
nature  liv  Alexander  .Vgassiz.  and  tbe  text  written  by 
Mrs.  Agassiz,  with  the  assistance  which  she  derived 
(l^m  the  notes  and  explanations  of  her  husband.  Tbo 
type*  and  paper  are  of  a  superior  q'lality  and  do  credit  to 
the  far-fauied  I  nivcnut.v  Press  of  Welch,  Bigelow,  A  Co.” 
— Bt,tlOH  Post, 

q'HE  NATURALISTS’  GTHDE  in  col- 
i  lecling  and  pn'serving  objects  of  natural  hlstoo".  with 
a  complete  catalogue  of  Hie  birds  of  E.asicm  .Massachu¬ 
setts.  By  C.  J.  Maynaed.  With  Illustrations.  New 
edition.  1  vol.  l'2mo.  $  2.UU. 

T  his  volume  presents  in  a  clearand  comprehensive  form, 
the  results  of  many  years’  experience  in  collecting  and 
preserving  birds,  mammals,  insects,  reptiles,  fishes,  eggs, 
etc.,  and  is  handsomely  printed  on  heavy-toned  |ia|ier. 
Professor  Agassiz  certifies  the  except  tonal  value  and  ex¬ 
cellence  of  this  work  in  the  following  note:  — 

"  I  have  carefiilly  examined  the  nmnuscript  of  Mr. 
Mavranl's  work.  It  Is  a  well-digested,  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  treatise.  Nothing  of  tbe  kind  has  yet  been  published 
in  the  Uiuted  States,  and  with  the  growing  taste  for  Nat¬ 
ural  History  among  our  young  people,  I  would  expect  an 
extensive  d^and  for  such  a  book.  Moreover,  the  second 
part,  in  which  tbe  birds  of  Eastern  Alassachusetts  are 
enumerated,  contains  many  valuable  notices  upon  tbo 
habits  and  distribution  of  our  birds.  Interesting  even  to 
the  advanced  students  of  Natural  History.”  —  L.  Agassiz. 

*•*  For  sale  by  aU  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  tbe  PubUsbers, 
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“  the  SIAMESE  COURT,  as  seen  by  an 

-I  EMlish  governs,  fs  quite  a  fh«h  and  curioue 
chapter  oreocial  history.  Her  record  a  ra*e  in<4iKht 
into  the  economies,  habitudes,  and  chtracteristics  of  a 
phase  of  Eastern  life  comparatively  little  known.  It  Is 
evidently  a  fhitbful  report;  nnd  bmught  <>at  in  beautiful 
style,  with  excellent  illustrations,  choice  paper,  clear 
pilnt,  and  exquisite  binding.  Mr^.  Leonowens  na**  reason 
to  congrmtolate  herself  on  the  delay  which  has  enabled  her 
to  give  her  singular  and  suggentlve  exi^rience  to  tbe  pub¬ 
lic  under  such  agreeable  auspices.  The  volume  will  be 
found  not  only  Instructive  but  highly  intere.'<ting,  and  a 
new  and  valuable,  as  well  as  original,  contrihniinn  to  the 
literature  of  Oriental  traveL"— U.  T.  Tlcxkkiiax,  in 
Bottcfn  Tramcri^U 


PREACHING  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

IT  is  a  bad  habit  amono:  certain  bright  wits 
of  the  time,  to  profess  contempt  of^clergy- 
men  as  a  body,  and  to  run  alter  the  sensa¬ 
tional  ones.  An  exceptional  Brown,  or 
Jones,  or  Robinson,  is  puffed  beyond  meas¬ 
ure,  because  he  has  the  gift  of  eloquence ; 
the  remainder,  who  do  the  hard  work  of  the 
Christian  religion,  are  dismissed  with  a  deer 
of  contempt  as  unworthy  of  any  notice.  As 
we  have  a  profound  respect  for  these  good 
men,  and,  at  the  same  time  a  sufliclently 
keen  perception  of  their  limitations,  we  have 
thougnt  that  a  series  of  articles  on  the  cleri- 
c&\  profession  might  be  “  profitable,”  not  only 
to  the  preacher.s,  but  to  those  who  are  more 
preached  against  than  preaching.  VVe  shall 
first  consider  the  ministry  as  a  profession  ; 
then  attempt  some  delineation  of  the  coiin- 
tiy  minister;  then  sketch  a  feeble  portrait 
of  the  average  clerg}men  of  tbe  city;  and 
finally  endeavor  to  show  bow  the  drain  on 
the  intellect  and  energy  of  the  most  brilliant 
members  of  the  profession  may  be  alleviated 
by  a  system  of  ministerial  exchanges,  ar¬ 
ranged  on  a  reasonable  plan.  Of  course  the 
remedy  will  be  rejected  as  visionary,  because 
it  is  based  on  common  sense ;  but  still,  tbat 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  modestly 
present'd. 

The  fault  and  the  ra.scination  of  the  min- 
istr}'  as  a  profession  is,  that  it  is  so  often  the 
refuge  of  weak  gotxiness.  Onginal  and  ab- 
orisina!  power,  —  power  which  delights  to 
fight  all  obstacles  not  merely  to  its  will  b’lt 
its  wilfiilness,  — tends  to  the  two  other  liberal 
professions  or  to  industrial  enterprises,  so 
that  when  a  great  man  is  also  a  clergyman, 
our  admiration  is  commonly  minglecl  with 
surpri.se.  Pious  fathers  of  families,  the 
strong,  solid,  practical  farmers  of  New 
England,  really  believe  that  their  frailest 
and  sickliest  ofispring,  deficient  in  vitality 
and  will,  and  incompetent  to  do  honest  and 
hearty  work  of  any  kind,  are  just  the  youths 
to  be  educated  for  the  ministry.  If  the  feeble 
son  is  giKtd  for  little  else,  he  i.s  suppo.sed  to 
be  good  for  tbe  task  of  helping,  elevating, 
consoling,  and  saving  souls,  and  of  carrying 
by  assault  the  intrenched  camps  of'  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  This  la.st 
trinity  is  so  balefully  powerful  tbat  its 


mightiest  opponents,  Augustine  and  Lu¬ 
ther,  Bernard  and  Savonarola,  Loyola  and 
Al'eslcy,  have  considered  the  direct  assist¬ 
ance  of  Heaven  necessary  tor  success.  Im¬ 
mense  individual  forces,  as  they  knew  them¬ 
selves  to  be,  they  fell  abashed  wneu  they 
contrasted  tbe  work  they  were  able  to  do 
with  tile  work  they  desired  to  do.  “  We 
toll  our  Lord  God,”  quaint Iv  says  Luther, 
that  if  he  will  have  his  church,  he  must 
uphold  It;  tor  we  cannot  uphold  it;  and 
even  if  we  could,  wo  should  bicomc  the 
proudest  asses  under  heaven,”  It  is  comical 
to  think  how  much  more  confident  the  weak¬ 
lings  are  in  the  iuijiortauce  of  the  aid  they 
atl'urd  tbe  Lord. 

A  special  advantage  of  the  ministerial 
profession  is,  that  it  assures  persons  of 
average  capacity  and  culture  a  “settle¬ 
ment  ”  at  once.  The  young  lawyer  and 
the  young  physician  have  to  struggle  years 
before  they  obtain  clients  and  patients ;  but 
the  young  clergyman  obtains  a  moderate 
salary  from  the  start.  Then  his  position  is 
favorable  to  his  morals  and  general  In-havior. 
His  intellect  may  not  be  invigorated  but  it  is 
broadened  by  his  studies,  for,  unlike  the  law¬ 
yer,  he  has  the  great  privilege  of  lookir.g  at 
every  question  from  the  point  of  view  cf  the 
highest  ethics,  and  is  traed  from  the  nec*’s-  ' 
sity  of  making  out  any  case  but  that  of  liis  i 
creed,  which  ordinarily  does  not  hamper 
him  much,  if  he  has  any  vital  power  of ' 
thinking.  Tlien  his  heart  is  kept  tender 
and  soft  by  his  daily  contact  with  s’affering.  I 
Other  men  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  I 
their  fellows,  “  to  get  the  better  of  them  ”  ;  I 
his  business  is  “  to  better  ”  his  iellow-nien.  I 
Emerson,  in  his  fia.diing,  suggestive  way, 
has  hit  on  a  danger  resultiLg  from  this  i 
tenderness  of  heart.  “  I  once  asked,”  he  \ 
says,  “  a  clergyman  in  a  retired  town,  who 
were  his  companions  'if  what  men  of  ability  ! 
he  saw  ?  he  replied,  that  he  spent  his  time  i 
with  the  sick  and  the  dying,  i  said,  he 
I  seemed  to  me  to  need  quite  other  conipanv,  I 
I  and  all  the  more  that  he  had  this:  for  if  people  | 
'  were  sick  and  dying  to  any  purjiose,  we  i 
should  leave  all  and  go  to  them,  but,  as  far  | 
as  I  had  observed,  they  were  as  frivolous  as  i 
the  rest,  and  sometimes  much  more  frivolous.”  | 
The  statement  is  extravagant,  but  still  it  | 
boldly  assaults  a  habit  in  ministers  of  sickiv  i 
sentimentality  which  weakens  their  Intel-  I 
lect  and  saps  the  vigor  of  their  wills.  If  | 
healthy,  wholesome,  and  strong,  they  would  I 
carry  to  the  sick  and  the  dying  more  real  j 
comfort  than  they  imjiart  by  their  feeble  i 
sympathy  and  easily  llowing  tears.  Lite  is  \ 
what  the  occupant  of  the  sick-bed  needs;  1 
and  the  minister  who  is  thoroughly  alive  is  ' 
the  only  real  consoler  of  the  sick  and  the  , 
!  dying.  ! 

j  The  ^at  question  in  regard  to  the  cleri-  , 
I  cal  protession  relates  to  their  remuneration.  1 
1  Saint  Paul,  when  he  arrived  at  a  new  place,  j 
;  first  set  to  work  to  earn  his  living  by  his 
I  trade.  He  never  received  anything  from  } 
I  the  multitudes  he  addressed.  The  great  ! 
!  Apostle  was  no  “  hireling.”  A  dispenser  of  | 
!  spiritual  life,  he  rigorou>]v  insisted  on  earn-  i 
I  iug  his  own  living.  Many  sceptics  have 
'  held  up  his  example  as  one  that  all  ministers 
;  should  follow.  They,  of  course,  first  miscon¬ 
ceive  the  fact  that  Saint  Paul  was  one  of  the 
great  exceptional  religious  geniuses  of  the 
world,  and  second,  that  the  circumstances 
have  so  changed  since  his  time  that  his  ex¬ 
ample  is  no  precedent  for  his  most  earnest 
modern  di'ciples  to  tollow.  Bv  the  ine.xor- 
ablc  cenditions  of  our  society,  tlic  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  will  operate  in  theology  as 
in  indu.'^^try.  “  Poor  pay,  poor  preach,”  is  a 
sound  doctrine,  that  many  of  our  eountr)’ 
parishes  injudiciously  repudiate.  The  cler¬ 
gymen  who,  in  massive  strength  cf  nature, 
purity  of  manners,  and  power  to  tliiill  their 
auditors,  and  communicate  to  them  a  tresh 
spiritual  life,  —  that  is,  the  legitimate  spirit¬ 
ual  descendants  of  Saint  Paul,  —  command 
the  largest  salaries.  In  the  old  time,  the 
Bible  saints  were  in  continual  danger,  not 
only  of  l)cbg  starved  to  death,  but  of  being 
stoned,  racked,  or  burned  to  death.  In  the 
pre.'^ent  generation  we  select  such  m<  n  as 
worthy  of  being  lodged  in  the  most  commo¬ 
dious  htjuses,  of  having  their  physical  exist¬ 
ence  made  pertectly  eomfortaltic,  and  of  be¬ 
ing  sent  to  Europe  at  the  expense  of  their 
p.arishes,  when  the  slightest  sign  of  bronchi¬ 
tis  indicates  that  their  saintly  throats  and 
lungs  have  been  disturbed  by  the  rush  of  the 
spirit  through  those  material  organs.  Men, 
even  the  most  selfish  rich  men,  are  so  sen¬ 
sitive  to  spiritual  iiifiucnccs  that  they  op*  a 
their  purses  willingly  when  their  paster 
ne<  ds  money  either  tbr  himself  or  for  any  i  f 
“  the  causes  ”  of  which  he  is  the  champion. 
Religious  genius  is  “  in  demand,”  auci  the 
supply  is  in.adequatc. 

Meanwhile  the  great  body  of  the  clergy, 
composed  of  persons  thoroughly  good,  but  of 


moderate  talent,  arc,  as  of  old,  more  or  less 
“  despised  of  men.”  In  one  word,  they  starve. 
The  great  preachers  among  the  early  Christ 
tians  were  the  maityrs;  the  martyrs  of  our 
time  are  the  saints  ungifted  with  eloquence 
and  magnetic  infiuence.  They  do  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  unrewarded  work  of  any  class 
of  our  society ;  and  God  alone  can  reward 
them,  in  another  world,  tor  their  faithfulness 
to  him  in  this. 


CONCERNING  BEARDS. 

SINCE  Nature  is  above  Art,  and  the  work 
of  God  of  more  certain  worth  than  any 
device  of  man,  it  is  something  remarkable 
that  beards  have  bc’cn  under  the  control  of 
Fashion,  as  absolutely  as  boots  and  bonnets. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  con.^cicncc  has  claimed 
jurisdiction  of  beards,  as,  at  other  times,  of 
apparel ;  and  men  have  been  deemed  pious 
or  profane  according  to  the  cut  of  their  Lair. 
But  religious  scruples  have  proved,  in  the 
long  run,  no  maten  for  the  caprices  of  La 
Mode. 

Time  was  when  the  clergj’  were  unshaven, 
save  on  the  one  spot  devoted  to  the  sacerdotal 
tonsure,  and  when  a  Romish  priest  without 
a  full  beard  would  Lave  lacked  one  of  the 
most  prominent  outward  credentials  of 
his  holy  function.  Yet  the  present  Pope 
rejects  the  beard  of  the  primitive  Peter,  and 
for  a  long  time  past,  as  a  general  rule,  only 
the  memcers  oi  certain  monastic  orders  of 
the  Romish  priesthood  have  conformed  to 
the  ancient  and  ajiostolic  custom.  For  John 
alone  of  “  The  Twelve  ”  (not  to  mention  the 
example  of  the  Saviour^  appears  in  the  tra¬ 
ditional  j)ortraits  wearing  no  beard,  —  a 
circumstance,  by  the  by,  which  contributes 
something  to  the  efieminate  look  with  which 
the  old  painters  commonly  represent  “the 
beloved  disciple.” 

Quite  lately,  however,  there  seems  a  ten¬ 
dency  among  the  clergy,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  to  resume  the  ancient  and  time- 
honored  tradition. 

Puritan  beards  have  been  subject  to 
changes  no  less  extreme.  Cromwell  and 
his  psalm-singing  soldiers  wore  mustaches 
of  fierce  aspect ;  and  John  Knox  thundered 
his  denunciations  against  Pope,  Cardinal, 
and  Biihop,  through  a  beard  as  voluminous 
as  that  of  a  Turkish  Sultan.  Nor  did  the 
“  Pilgrim  Fathers  ”  refuBc  their  beards  (al  ter 
a  pious  pattern),  nor  discover  any  luiking 
“  ungodliness  ”  in  a  natural  appendage  which 
God  had  made.  Look  at  the  portraits  of  their 
captains  and  srovernors,  all  “  bearded  like 
the  pard  ”  1  Miles  Standish  and  his  men- 
at-arms  were  as  hirsute  as  so  many  Cav¬ 
aliers.  But  even  Puritan  iafiexibility 
yielded  at  length  to  the  tyrarny  of  Fashion, 
and  shaviug  gradually  grew  ia  vogue  among 
the  “  God-fearing  men  ”  of  New  England, 
lay  and  cleric  ;  until  at  last,  for  more  than 
half  a  century  (so  firmly  was  the  custom 
established  as  one  of  simple  decency),  the 
lawyer  who  should  have  dared  to  transgress 
it  would  have  had  neither  “causes  ”  nor 
“efiects,”  and  the  pulpiteer  who  should 
have  ventured  on  so  much  as  a  whisker  to 
his  check,  would  have  been  suspected  of 
heretical  opinions,  imjieachcd  of  unchristian 
deportment,  and — persisting  in  Lis  sin  — 
would  Lave  lost  his  clerical  head  for  Lis 
hair !  But  all  that  is  changed  in  the  Inst 
two  decades.  Perhaps  the  doctors  Lad 
Bomethiiig  to  do  with  it. 

Beards  were  said  to  be  a  barrier  against 
bronchial  aflectioris;  and  the  clergy,  ad- 
vanein'g  by  discreet  graduation,  —  ahuir'.^- 
breadth  at  a  time,  so  to  speak  —  have  at 
la'-t  come  into  the  full  freedom  of  their  l.iy- 
hrathren,  and  now  wear  their  beards,  if  they 
like,  and  an  they  like,  without  peril  of  the 
parochial  Inquisition.  Nevertheless,  mus¬ 
taches,  we  believe,  are  still  deemed  unbe¬ 
coming  a  parson ;  and,  in  all  cases,  except 
when  Yvern  as  an  army-regulaticn,  are 
generally  tboiight  to  savor  of  dandyism. 
Tho:c  who  fancy  that  the  custom  of  wear¬ 
ing  the  beard  has  alway.s  bien  exceptional 
in  civi'ired  countries,  will  be  surprntd  to 
hear  that,  taiv.n’g  four  or  five  cmturics 
together,  the  ccnlrary  has  been  the  tact. 
With  the  ancient  Greeks  nnd  Romans  the 
fashion  was  various  and  subject  to  change, 
as  also  with  the  Sa.xons.  Tlie  Greeks 
commonly  wore  the  beard,  except  when  in 
mourning  for  their  kindr>  d. 

The  Romans,  on  the  contrary.  Jet  their 
boards  grow  as  a  token  of  some  great  sor¬ 
row  or  calamity. 

Tbe  history  of  beards  in  England,  from 
the  time  of  Ihe  Heptarchy  down  to  tbe 
reign  of  Victoria,  show-s  as  many  vieisritudes 
as  the  politics  of  the  realm  during  the  same 
period.  Every  imaginable  style  has  found 
favor,  at  some  time  or  other.  Ileniy  I.  wore 
his  beard  entire,  and  so  set  the  fashion  for 
the  eleijantes  of  his  time ;  though  some  of  the 
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clergy  denounced  the  custom  as  “immoral,” 
as  (rthers  have  held  in  rcfrard  to  wigs  and 
false  hair  in  general,  together  creating  the 
singular  hardship  that  one  may  not  wear 
his  own  hair  or  another’s,  without  peril  of 
pcnlition.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  Coeur 
Lion  shaving  appears  to  have  been 
practised  by  the  mmority  of  Englishmen ; 
thi)U''h  the  custom  deceased  Ijefore  his  ma- 
jestv,  and  men  wore  their  beard  as  in  the 
previous  generation.  In  the  time  of  King 
John  it  is  notable  that  precisely  the  same 
fashions  of  wearing  the  nair  prevailed,  as 
under  the  reign  of  Victoria  in  England  and 
General  Grant  in  the  United  States.  Every 
possible  variety  was  in  vogue;  some  wore 
full  beards,  some  only  mustaches,  while 
others  “  made  a  clean  f^e  ”  of  it.  A  simi¬ 
lar  license  of  fashion  obtained  in  the  reign 
of  Edwaril  II.,  though  old  men  and  those 
of  high  rank  commonly  wore  their  b<‘ards 
entire.  Edward  III.  was  distinguished  by 
an  immense  beard,  ot  which  he  was  very 
proud,  and,  naturally,  shaving  was  deemed 
in  bad  taste  by  all  loyal  sulnects.  During 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.  Englishmen  gener¬ 
ally  shaved  thidr  chins,  but  wore  mustaches. 
Henry  VIII.  wore  his  beard  whole,  and, 
after  his  arbitrary  manner,  commanded  his 
male  subjects  to  follow  the  royal  example. 
“Illoody  Mary”  regarded  beards  with  fa¬ 
vor,  and  ncconlingly  during  her  reign  none 
were  cut  off,  except,  as  sometimes  happened, 
by  excision  of  the  head.  Elizabeth  apjKiars 
to  have  had  no  objection  to  beards.  At  least, 
if  she  sot  her  lace  against  them,  it  was 
certainly  not  in  a  manner  to  indicate  an¬ 
tipathy;  for  all  her  favorites,  from  Essex 
downward,  are  well-bearded  fellows  who 
would  have  sacrificed  any  amount  of  hair  to 
please  the  fastidious  “  Virgin  Queen.”  It 
was  during  her  reign  that  beards  took  their 
most  quaiut  and  fantastic  shapes,  as  one 
may  see  by  the  portraits  of  the  period. 
With  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  beards 
began  to  go  out  of  fashion,  but  were  rc- 
storid  with  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
Whiskers  and  mustaches  continued  in 
vogue  for  a  while,  but  soon  gave  way  to 
the  razor,  till  cnce  agiiin  shaving  became 
the  fashion  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  so 
remained  with  few  changes  down  to  a  very 
recent  period,  when  beards  once  more 
began  to  be  worn  by  a  few  bold  faces  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  and  are 
now  with  young  men  wellnigh  universal. 
Such  are  some  of  the  freaks  of  fashi  m  in  a 
matter  of  more  moment,  one  would  say,  than 
the  cut  of  a  coat  or  (he  shape  of  a  shoe. 
>Ve  do  not  propose  to  recite  the  philosojjhi- 
cal  and  physiological  arguments  in  favor  of 
wearing  the  beard ;  though,  we  venture  to 
say,  the  most  obvious  of  them  have  not  as 
yet  been  answered.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
beard  is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  vdrile 
sex,  and  it  has  been  plausibly  suggested 
that  the  natural  and  appropriate  spheres  of 
man  and  woman,  respectively,  are  plainly 
indicated  by  the  hirsute,  bristling  visage  of 
the  one  and  the  less-protected  face  of  the 
other. 


OUU  HOUSES. 

Most  of  the  houses  built  in  our  cities 
nowadays  are  flimsy  affairs  compared 
with  the  substantial  edifices  they  used  to 


build  say  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  When 
one  of  these  old  settlers  is  in  the  process  of 
demolition,  the  massive  square  beams  and 
fourteen-inch  walls  which  come  to  view 
must  excite  the  contempt  of  the  modern 
builder,  who  will  run  you  up  a  house  in  a 
few  weeks,  with  a  wall  like  a  shell  and  not 
a  rafter  in  the  whole  concern  larger  round 
than  your  wrist.  In  former  times  when  a 
man  built  a  house,  he  usually  built  it  to  live 
in ;  he  put  honest  material  and  honest  work 
into  it ;  he  was  sparing  of  plate-glass  and 
fresco;  but  when  his  house  was  done,  it 
stood  where  he  had  placed  it.  It  refused 
to  settle  down  on  the  foundation  two  or 
three  inches,  cracking  die  ceiling  of  every 
room  in  the  building  and  loosening  all  the 
staircases.  It  declined  to  have  a  bronchial 
affection  in  the  flues,  or  a  chronic  leak  in  the 
roof  It  was  not,  perhaps,  what  we  call  “  a 
palatial  mansion,”  but  for  convenience,  spa¬ 
ciousness,  and  dignity,  it  fitted  one’s  abstract 
idea  of  a  palace  much  closer  than  the  cheap 
—  in  spite  of  being  expensive  —  structures 
to  which  we  anply  the  term.  The  age  had 
not  arrived  wjben  a  contractor  turned  out 
houses  all  stuck  together  like  a  row  of 
buns,  — all  alike,  from  the  tawdry  mouldings 
on  tbe  attic  window  down  to  the  door-ecraper. 
Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  construct  these 
buildings  in  rows,  for  not  one  of  them  would 
stand  alone.  Indeed,  they  sometimes  find  it 
impossible  to  stand  at  all,  as  witness  the  five 
or  six  half-finished  houses  which  toppled  over 
in  New  York  a  few  months  ago.  Toe  outside 


wall  caved  in,  and  house;  followed  house  as  if 
they  hail  been  built  of  cards.  Of  course, 
these  shells  are  run  up  by  speculators  to  be 
sold ;  they  have  brown-stone  fronts  and  all 
the  modern  improvements,  including  water- 
pipes  almost  twice  as  thick  as  tissue-paper. 
As  much  show  tor  as  little  cost  as  possible, 
is  the  motto  of  the  contractor.  Yet  these 
are  very  costly  houses  in  the  end ;  they  are 
constantly  out  of  repair ;  they  never  live  to 
bo  old  and  respectable;  they  have  to  be 
carted  away  in  their  prime.  If  half  the 
money  that  is  wasted  on  tasteless  ornamen¬ 
tation  were  put  into  durable  masonry  and 
solid  woodwork,  we  should  have  much  better 
houses  than  our  palatial  mansions  are.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  art  of  building 
elegant  and  substantial  houses  is  a  lost  art. 
During  the  past  half-century  we  have  made 
the  same  strides  in  architecture  that  we  have 
in  everything  else.  We  can  point  to  private 
residences  and  public  buildings  that  will  long 
remain  monuments  of  our  skill ;  but  these  are 
exceptions.  W  here  you  find  one  artistically 
planned  and  well-built  structure, you  will  find 
a  dozen  streets  of  pretentious,  characterless 
buildings,  which  weary  the  eye  with  their 
monotonous  bad  taste.  This  is  an  era  of 
shoddy  houses.  But  we  are  beginning  to 
discover  the  folly  of  being  a  penny  wise  in 
this  matter,  and  we  prophesy  that  the  next 
twenty  or  thirty  years  will  see  a  marked 
change  in  our  domestic  architecture. 


NOTES. 

Miss  Kate  Field,  writing  from  London, 
sends  the  New  York  Tribune  an  intercTing  iic- 
couiit  of  Mr.  Tom  Hughes’s  recent  lecture  on 
the  United  States,  delivered  in  aid  of  the  Work¬ 
ingmen’s  Club.  The  address,  which  is  in  the 
author’s  liveliest  and  most  sensible  vein,  is  ad¬ 
mirably  summarized  by  The  Tribune’s  corre¬ 
spondent,  whose  running  commentary  on  the 
lecture  is  not  less  pleasant  than  the  lecture  it-  , 
self.  She  thus  describes  the  speaker  and  his  : 
surroundings :  “  Imagine  a  hall  capable  of 
holding  alxiut  300,  in  the  form  of  a  half-circle, 
with  seats  running  up  after  the  manner  of  an 
amjihitheatre ;  imagine  a  full  audience  composed 
of  several  noblemen,  several  Members  of  Parlia-  i 
ment,  a  dozen  Americans  (among  whom  one  i 
recognizes  T.  W.  Par-ons,  the  jioct  ot  Boston,  i 
who  finds  a  congenial  home  in  London),  and  ; 
liighiy  respectable  Englishmen  of  the  middle  , 
and  working  cl  isses;  imagine  the  author  of 
‘  Tom  Brown  ’  standing  in  the  pit  behind  a 
large  green  com. ter,  and  holding  a  long  pointer 
in  his  hand,  with  which  to  trace  his  travels 
through  America,  and  you  have  a  picture  of 
Mr.  Hughes,  as  he  appeared  to  day  at  the  School  j 
of  Mines  in  Jermyn  Street,  when  he  gave  i 
the  first  of  a  series  of  Saturday  afternoon  lec-  j 
Hires  in  aid  of  the  Workingmen’s  Club.  Im¬ 
agine  further  a  large  and  glaring  map  of  the  I 
Falls  of  Niagara,  with  an  Indian  standing  in 
the  left  hand  eorner,  and  a  brother  Bed  Skin 
seated  .sentimentally  lieside  him ;  imagine  a 
skeleton  map  of  the  United  States,  beginning 
with  the  St.  Lawrence,  go  ng  as  fsr  south  as 
St  Louis  and  as  far  west  as  Omaha,  and  you 
have  the  decorations  upon  the  one  wall  of  the 
dingy  though  Koyal  School  of  Jlines.  The 
map  is  a  delight  to  an  unprejudiced  American 
eye,  for  if  the  size  of  letters  be  a  standard  for 
the  size  of  towns,  as  it  is  of  artists  on  play-bills,  | 
then  has  the  Englishman  who  painted  that  map  j 
a  marvellously  accurate  notion  of  the  land  of  ! 
Columbus.  It  will  be  satisfactory  to  Cambridge  ' 
and  Concord  to  know  that  in  London  they  look  j 
quite  as  big  as  Boston  ;  it  will  delight  Syracuse  ^ 
to  be  info 'mod  how  insignificant  Buifalo  is  be¬ 
side  it;  it  will  suffuse  Peoria  with  ecstasy  to  j 
learn  that,  while  this  city  assumes  marvellous  | 
proportions,  Springfield  is  completely  ignored, 
which  is  one  more  excellent  reason  why  the 
capital  of  Illinois  should  be  removed ;  and  Chi¬ 
cago  will  have  still  another  opportunity  of  prov¬ 
ing  its  superiority  over  St.  Louis  when  told  bow 
much  blacker  it  apiiears  on  this  unique  map.” 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Rev.  Colonel  Fisk,  hav¬ 
ing  seen  the  errori  of  his  ballet,  is  about  to  wholly 
relinquish  the  management  of  the  Grand  Oiicra 
House  of  New  York.  This  serious  step  is,  likely 
enough,  one  of  the  results  of  his  recent  short 
sojourn  among  the  deseendants  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans.  It  would  not  surprise  us  jf  the  colonel 
were  to  devote  himself  hcroaftcr  entirely  to  a 
religious  line  of  business,  and  lie  ns  successful 
in  manipulating  a  corner  in  theology  ns  he  has 
been  in  the  mnuageincntof  Eric.  The  Colonel- 
Admiral,  in  his  amphibious  uniform  swaying 
tlie  destinies  of  a  Sunday-school,  and  “  playing 
it  low  down  "  on  the  church-wardens,  would 
present  an  ennobling  spectacle. 

Paris  is  rapidly  resuming  her  old  appearance 
of  cheerfulness,  not  to  say  thoughtlessness,  in  I 
sjiite  of  her  terrible  wounds.  The  ruined  por¬ 
tion  of  the  city  is  desolate  enough,  but  the  rest  is  I 
almost  as  gay  as  ever.  A  correspondent,  walk-  | 
ing  along  the  Boulevard  the  other  day,  says :  “  I  ; 
tried  to  remark  any  difference  between  the  Boiile  I 
vard  as  it  looks  to-day  and  the  Boulevard  as  I  ' 
remember  it  twelve  months  ago.  Except  for  | 
smoky  kiosks  which  look  like  skeletons,  and  the  j 
presence  of  large  holes  in  tlie  plate  glass  win¬ 


dows,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  external  difference  I 
in  tbe  aspect  of  the  city.  The  officers  are  sit-  ; 
ting  at  the  Cafe  du  Helder,  taking  their  absin¬ 
the,  and  talking  over  schemes  of  campaigns  in  : 
Prussia,  just  as  they  used  to  do  last  year.  The 
journalists  are  imbibing  the  same  deceitful  bev-  ; 
crage  at  the  Cafe  Riche,  and  it  is  a  safe  conjec¬ 
ture  that  they  are  discussing  the  iniquity  of  the  ' 
promised  rcimposition  of  the  onc-fou  stamp  on 
newspapers.”  Paris  est  mort!  Fii-e  Paris!  j 
Everything  is  forgotten  in  the  pleasant  weather. 
It  takes  only  a  little  sunshine  to  make  Paris 
happy.  Let  her  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for 
to-morrow  she  will  have  to  pay  taxes.  j 

The  Paris  theatres  were  the  last  things  to 
go  under  in  the  pressure  of  events,  and  the  first  * 
things  to  come  to  the  sarface  after  the  fall  of 
the  Communists.  The  Gymuase,  the  Palais  , 
Royal,  and  the  Gaiety  are  already  in  full  blast,  i 
and  a  new  theatre  opens  almost  every  night.  I 
Yet  the  directors  of  places  of  amusement  are 
feeling  not  a  little  uncomfortable.  It  seems  { 
certain  that  the  Government  intends  to  reduce  ' 
the  subsidies  of  many  of  the  theatres,  and  alto¬ 
gether  to  .suppress  that  of  others.  The  Opera, 
which  used  to  receive  under  the  Empire  some-  I 
thing  very  like  a  million  of  francs  from  the  | 
State,  will  in  future,  it  is  stated,  only  oh-  j 
tain  a  subvention  of  5l)0,(K)0  francs,  or  just  half  I 
the  sum  it  used  to  receive.  In  the  mean  time  the  I 
prices  demanded  by  singers  are  not  likely  to  fall,  ' 
as  the  competition  of  Russia,  England,  and  this  | 
country  is  as  great  as  ever.  Then  there  is  the 
Theatre  Fram.-ais,  which  has  hitherto  been  in  ' 
the  receipt  of  250,(X)0  francs  a  year,  or  $  50,000,  j 
as  subsidy  from  the  State.  It  is  now  propo.-ed  ! 
to  reduce  this  sum  to  150,000  francs.  The  j 
prosperity  of  the  Theatre  Fran\.-ais  means  the 
prosperity  of  the  dramatic  art  in  France,  for  to  ! 
It  all  eyes  turn  for  example,  and  on  the  p'aying  of  : 
its  actors  all  performers  throughout  France  en¬ 
deavor  to  model  their  style.  The  closing  of 
either  of  these  houses  would  take  away  much 
that  is  characteristic  and  charming  in  Parisian 
social  lile. 

The  national  Commissioner  of  Education  has 
been  on  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  South, 
and  the  report  he  makes  is  generally  confirma¬ 
tory  of  whit  has  been  said  in  this  journal  rela¬ 
tive  to  tbe  schools  and  school  systems  of  that 
section.  Here  and  there  the  schools  are  good  I 
and  productive  of  commendable  results  ;  in  two  , 
or  three  States  the  systems  are  excellent,  and  in 
others  they  are  an  improvement  on  those  exist-  j 
ing  before  the  war  ;  but  in  nearly  all  he  found  a  I 
deficiency  of  funds  for  school  purposes  ;  in  vari-  I 
ous  sections  s(  hools  have  been  persecuted  out  of  I 
existence ;  in  many  quarters  teachers  have  been  j 
driven  away  by  general  hostility  or  Ku-Kluxout-  I 
rages  ;  and  “  while  there  is  much  that  was  grati-  j 
fying,  there  are  very  many  things  that  were  dis-  j 
couraging  and  unfavorable  to  ihe  work  of  pro¬ 
gressive  free  schools.”  We  are  pleased  that  he  | 
is  able  to  say  the  situation  has  improved  in  some  | 
re.'pects  during  the  last  four  or  five  years ;  it  will  j 
be  a  source  of  profound  satisfaction  when  even  I 
one  of  the  Southern  States  gives  its  children  ! 
such  a  chance  for  education  as  is  given  to  those  i 
of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States.  Nor  1 
need  any  one  despair  of  seeing  this.  Once  the  ! 
common  school  is  planted  in  any  soil,  it  grows 
and  spreads  abroad  its  branches  in  spite  of  all 
opposition. 

There  are  very  few  dinner-givers  who  can¬ 
not  otter  their  guests  veritable  Chateau-d’Yquem  j 
obtained  as  a  favor  after  some  fashion  which 
ought  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity.  It 
would  be  curious,  says  an  English  paper,  to 
trace  the  real  paternity  of  a  good  deal  of  this 
wine.  The  whole  vintage  of  1868  of  Chateau- 
d’Yquem  was  sold  last  month,  and  purchased 
by  one  London  firm  for  (it  is  stated)  the  sum  of 
S  27,500.  Including  all  the  four  qualities  de¬ 
rived  from  the  four  successive  selections  of 
grape,  its  quantity  did  not  exceed  138  hogsheads. 
Nevertheless,  there  will  probably  be  but  few  wine 
merchants  who  will  not,  in  the  course  of  a  little 
time,  be  able  to  offer  indefinite  quantities  of 
wine  under  this  title.  Real  Chateau-d’Yquem 
of  the  most  noted  vintages  is  of  course  extreme¬ 
ly  rare,  and  as  much  as  $  20  a  bottle  has  been 
given  in  Bordeaux  for  1847  wine  by  the  trade. 
Occasional  reflection  on  the  facts  and  figures 
connected  with  the  production  of  the  most  noted 
vineyards  won  d  perhaps  sober  the  enthusiasm 
of  ordin.nry  buyers,  and  in  the  end  save  their 
purse.  No  other  false  worship  has  perhaps  been 
more  costly  to  our  wealthy  classes  than  the 
idolatry  of  spurious  brands. 

The  Ohio  press  is  delighting  in  the  fact  that 
General  Noyes  has  been  nominated  for  governor, 
Now,  while  we  are  disposed  to  rejoice  with  those 
who  rrjoice,  in  this  instance  wc  must  decline  to 
do  so.  It  seems  like  encouraging  anarchy  to 
throw  up  one’s  hat  and  shout  for  general  noise 
for  governor.  We  have  been  too  long  and  too 
much  governed  by  general  noise,  and  though  we  | 
might  probably  vote  the  ticket,  if  we  were  in  ; 
Ohio,  it  would  be  with  the  hope  that  the  sound 
and  the  sense  might  prove  identical. 

New  Jersey  bids  fair  to  deserve  the  title  of 
a  State  of  excitement.  The  oyster  excitement 
has  not  yet  died  away  when  wc  read  in  the 
prints  that  the  citizens  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J., 
were  summoned  from  their  beds — their  oyster- 
beds,  one  might  say  —  by  the  ringing  of  the 
church-bells,  to  repel  the  encroachments  of  the 
Midland  Rond  —  the  direct  line  to  Washington  j 
from  New  York  —  for  which  an  attempt  was 


made  to  construct  a  bridge  over  Paterson  Creek 
in  that  village.  Several  hundrcil  citizens,  we 
see,  rallied  and  drove  away  the  railroad  men, 
determined  to  resist  the  abtidgment  of  the  right 
of  New  Jersey  to  control  everything  of  a  rail¬ 
road  kind  in  that  State.  W’e  always  admired 
the  pluck  of  the  chivalrous  bovine  that  at¬ 
tempted  to  dispute  the  way  with  the  engine, 
though  his  success  was  not  so  very  marked. 

The  English  lawyers  have  been  having,  and 
arc  probably  still  having,  a  hard  time  with  the 
claimant  of  the  Tichborne  estates.  The  gentle¬ 
man  is  what  New  Englanders  would  call  “  a 
character.”  If  the  Tichborne  tiial  were  served 
up  to  us  as  a  fiction,  it  would  at  once  be 
pronounced  improbable.  If  the  claimant  is  an 
impostor,  he  is  marvellously  clever  ;  if  he  is  tho 
simon  pure  Roger  Tichborne,  ke  is  a  problem 
in  which  stupidity  and  brilliancy  arc  curiously 
blended.  Though  educated  at  Stony  hurst,  he 
declared  the  other  day  during  a  cross-exami¬ 
nation,  that  he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
“  quadrangle,”  or  who  Virgil  was,  or  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Latin  and  Greek,  and  having  been 
an  officer  did  not  recollect  wh  t  is  the  difference 
between  open  and  close  order.  What  Tichbomo 
does  n’t  know  a/ pears  to  be  a  great  deal. 

The  potato-bug  is  causing  a  sensation  out 
West,  and  its  appearance  at  the  East  is  predicted 
for  next  season.  It  is  described  as  a  most  vo¬ 
racious  feeder  upon  the  potato  vines,  devastating 
whole  fields  in  a  very  short  time,  and  no  effica¬ 
cious  remedy  has  been  found  to  deter  it.  Thus 
another  is  added  to  the  sorrows  of  the  farmer, 
whose  vocation  is  a  continual  warfare  with  weeds, 
bugs,  soils,  atmospheres,  and  temperatures,  real¬ 
izing  all  the  force  of  the  primal  curse.  It  is  no 
woi  der,  therefore,  that  so  large  a  majority  of 
the  human  race  have  left  the  bminess  of  tilling 
the  soil,  not  choosing  to  accept  the  conditions. 
There  is  no  class  of  people  to  whom  the  world 
is  more  indebted  than  the  farmers,  and  none  who 
make  so  little  from  their  toil  in  proportion  to 
their  labors,  and  this  is  what  we  know  about 
fanning. 

The  Anglo-American  Times  says  that  a  recent 
analysis  of  green  powder  sold  to"  coffee  dealeis, 
for  the  pui^se  of  giving  the  berries  a  hand¬ 
some  greenish  tint,  yie’ded  the  following  result; 
Prussian  blue,  15  pans  ;  chromatic  of  Iced,  35 
parts;  gypsum  clay,  etc.,  35  parts;  water  «.nd 
other  fluids,  15  parts.  To  detect  this,  it  is 
simply  necessary  to  take  a  quantity  of  the  ber¬ 
ries  in  a  white  handkerchief  and  apply  friction, 
when  the  color  will  appear  on  the  handkerchief. 
This  hint  will  be  useful  to  cynical  people  who 
do  not  buy  their  cofft  e  burnt  and  ground.  To 
those  who  do  buy  their  coffee  burnt  and  ground, 
we  offer  the  advice  which  Punch  gave  to  people 
about  to  marry,  —  Don’t. 

While  compositors  and  proofreaders  arc 
human,  typographical  errors  will  be  in  order. 
The  Food  Journal,  published  in  London,  is  a 
model  of  accuracy,  yet  it  has  to  apologize  for 
a  very  funny  blunder  of  the  types.  In  the 
March  number  it  credited  the  Boston  Journal  of 
Chemistry  with  the  responsibility  of  a  monstrous 
pea,  measuring  thirteen  and  one  half  inches  in 
circumference !  It  should  have  been  pear. 

The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  says  that  “  Lew¬ 
iston  (Maine)  decided  to  have  no  oration  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  not  being  able  to  get  an 
orator.”  We  think  that  Lewiston  had  a  pretty 
good  reason  for  having  no  oration,  and  dis¬ 
played  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  in  her  decision. 


PERSONALS. 

—  Ex-Minister  Motley  will  return  home  in 
September. 

—  Hon.  A.  H.  Bullock  will  deliver  the  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  dedication  of  the  High  School 
House,  in  Worcester,  the  last  of  August. 

—  Baron  Meyer  Rothschild,  who  won  the 
Derby  and  the  Oaks,  is  stated  to  be  quite  a 
pauper  in  the  family,  and  has  only  about 
8  2,(XK),000  a  year. 

—  It  is  now  asserted  that  Bonard,  who  left 
Bergh  so  much  money  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals,  was  a  Pythagorean,  and 
thought  he  might  some  time  reappear  on  four 
legs. 

—  Seth  Green  has  gone  to  California  with  a 
quantity  of  young  shad  which  he  will  deposit  in 
the  Sacramento  River,  under  an  agreement  with 
the  authorities  of  that  State.  What  shad  'en 
wc  are! 

—  Professor  Agassiz  is  going  aronnd  Cape 
Horn,  in  company  with  ex  President  Hill,  oi 
Harvard  College,  in  the  new  coast  survey 
which  has  been  detailed  to  make  a  survey  of  tha 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States, 

—  Professor  Dennis  Mahan,  for  many  years 
principal  instructor  of  military  and  civil  engi¬ 
neering  and  the  science  of  war,  at  West  Point, 
will  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  hefore  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  studies  in  September  next. 

—  Hcr.ri  Rochefort  has  now  become  a  mar¬ 
quis,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  father, 
who  has  just  departed  this  life,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eigh^-qne  years.  He  is  said  to  have 
hecn  a  Legitimist,  and  to  have  died  in  absolute 
want.  More  than  forty  years  ago  he  married  a 
well-known  nastry-cook  woman,  la  mere  Morel, 
by  whom  he  had  the  present  marquis  and  two 
daughters. 
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SUNDAY  IN  NEW  ORLEANS.  Sketched  by  our  Special  Artist. 
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SUNDAY  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 


BT  OCR  SPECIAL  ARTIST  ABD  CORRESPONDENT. 


SUNDAY  is  a  prand  festival  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  beginning  early  and  ending  late. 
The  reader  will  therefore  please  to  imagine 
himself  up  betimes  and  ready  to  start,  if  ho 
cares  to  make  a  Sunday  with  us  in  this 
oddest  of  cities.  The  day  may  be  said  to 
commence  in  the  French  market,  and 
thither  we  will  make  our  way  through  much 
of  provincial  France,  through  narrow,  dingy 
streets,  under  quaint  old  balconies,  and 
past  superannuated  French  signs.  We  will 
come  to  tho  old  cathedral  facing  upon 
Jackson  Square ;  we  will  cross  that  square 
on  a  gravel-walk  leading  us  by  countless 
flowers,  whose  fragrance  is  all  the  sweeter 
for  the  snow-storm  through  which  perhaps 
we  have  ridden  away  to  the  south ;  we  will 
pass  throngh  the  shadows  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  which  wander  out  from  the  tall  iron 
fences,  toward  the  pedestal  of  the  statue ; 
we  will  salute  “  Old  Hickorj’  ”  as  he  towers 
above  us  in  bronze,  and  forget  the  charac¬ 
teristic  perversitv  with  which  he  gets  out 
of  the  prescribed  lines  of  art  for  the  sake 
of  balancing  his  horse  upon  its  hind  feet 
Already  the  hum  of  the  market  reaches  us, 
and  crossing  the  street  diagonally  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  scene  which  has  nothing 
to  match  it,  at  least  on  this  continent. 

All  races  and  nationalities  are  buying 
and  selling  all  imaginable  and  unimaginable 
wares.  If  Ariosto  should  come  suddenly  to 
life  again  he  might  well  fancy  himself  with 
his  own  good  knight  Astoltb  in  that  valley 
of  the  moon  where  everything  that  has 
been  lost  from  the  earth  has  been  collected, 
lie  might  imagine  that  he  recognized,  in  the 
pots  and  bottles  and  maccaroni,  articles  that 
uad  disappeared  from  Italy  in  his  day ;  in 
the  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  of  agglomei^ 
ate  stalls  and  noises  and  smelb,  he  might 
imagine  that  he  had  come  upon  the  de¬ 
vices  and  dialects  and  camping-ground  of 
the  lost  tribes.  The  scene  in  its  fulness 
is  simply  indescribable.  The  market  is  in¬ 
troduced  mildly  by  an  ice-cream  and  soda- 
water  stand  presided  over  by  a  dark-eyed 
man  and  a  bevy  of  parrots,  which  leave 
their  cages,  and  fight  and  keep  up  an  un¬ 
conscionable  racket.  A  long  line  of  coffee 
and  cake  stands  leads  oflT  to  the  lefi,  and  a 
double  row  of  meat-stalls  leads  ofif  to  tbe 
right.  Moving  for  a  whole  block  through 
the  throng  of  women  of  all  colors,  shuf¬ 
fling  about  with  their  baskets  on  their  arms, 
we  come  to  an  open  space,  one  side  of 
which  is  occupied  by  a  plump  young  baker 
woman.  From  time  to  time  she  pauses  in 
the  reading  of  her  flash  novel  to  sell  a 
small  loaf  or  flirt  with  any  old  Frenchman 
who  may  come  along.  Later  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  her  reading  is  very  much  interrupted  by 
these  gallant  old  fellows.  In  the  middle 
of  this  open  space  sit  a  mute  company  of 
Indians,  mostly  squaws,  all  bareheaded. 
You  will  see  them  in  our  picture  on  page 
68.  Th;iir  tall  quaint  baskets  are  filled 
with  leaves,  roots,  herbs,  and  papooses. 
The  herbs  and  roots  of  course  are  for 
sale.  These  are  without  doubt  the  most 
unimpulsive  people  in  the  world.  They 
have  lived  about  in  tbe  swamps  ever 
since  the  country  was  settled.  The  Pont- 
chartrain  railroad  company  charges  them 
nothing  for  riding  to  and  from  the  city, 
and  generally  fu^shes  them  a  platform 
car  at  the  rear  of  the  train,  where  they 
can  sit  squat  with  their  heads  in  the  sun, 
which  seems  to  be  the  realization  of  their 
idea  of  comfort  They  must  be  a  very 
harmless  lot,  or  they  would  not  be  allowed 
to  go  free  almost  anywhere  they  choose, 
and  to  do  just  about  as  they  like. 

For  the  next  block  the  market  building 
is  occupied  by  two  or  three  rows  of  little 
stalls  m  haberdasher}-,  corsets,  soaps,  sus¬ 
penders,  &c.,  while  the  left-hand  row  is 
taken  up  by  the  polyglot  sellers  of  fruits, 
crockery,  paps,  coflfee,  baskets,  glass-ware, 
shoes,  maccaroni,  combs,  and  butter.  Then 
there  comes  another  long  reach  of  building 
in  which  edibles  almost  wholly  (rive  place 
to  flat-irons,  stockings,  coflee-miUs,  wnips, 
tin  trumpets,  bandanna  handkerchiefs. 
Then  the  market  seems  to  be  confused  with 
its  own  complexity  and  shuffles  ofi  side¬ 
ways  for  a  couple  of  blocks  farther,  to  re¬ 
peat  itself  with  additions  and  modifications 
of  fish,  strings  of  onions,  live  fowls  and 
vegetables.  And  at  last  Uie  market  ends, 
or,  rather,  is  brought  up  in  the  rear  with  an 
interminable  block  of  little  dry-goods  shops 
with  a  great  share  of  their  stock  on  the  cut- 
side  under  the  cool  verandas  which  extend 
in  every  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  An  occasional  drinking-saloon 
edges  itself  in  among  these  shops  to  take 


away  the  effect  of  the  general  drought  of 
so  many  dry  goods. 

French  is  the  pn>dominant  speech  of  this 
noisy  throng,  —  French  in  all  stages  of 
dialectic  decay  and  compromise.  Probably 
the  most  characteristic  scenes  are  furnished 
by  groups  outside  of  the  regular  stalls.  An 
old  negro  woman  with  her  head  turbaned 
in  a  gaudy  bandanna,  will  sit  for  hours  on 
the  border  of  the  sidewalk, — or  banquette, 
as  it  is  universally  called  here,  —  and  solicit 
customers  for  about  three  pounds  and  a  half  i 
of  com  meal,  which  is  heaped  up  before  her  ! 
in  an  unsteady  pyramid,  with  a  sheet  of  i 
brown  paper  for  its  base ;  while  next  to  her,  | 
perhaps,  bending  over  another  pyramid  ' 
formed  of  a  half-peck  of  potatoes,  is  seated  ' 
a  Congo  sister  of  hers,  with  a  head  (hat  has  • 
much  in  its  shape  to  substantiate  Darwin’s  I 
theory,  and  with  a  foot  that  is  indisputably 
plantigrade.  Not  far  away  is  a  negro  phy-  I 
sician  hawking  his  universal  remed}-  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs,  and  offering  to  bet  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  that  he  can  write  or  put  up  as 
good  a  prescription  as  any  doctor  in  town. 
Just  a  little  farther  away  toward  the  river 
is  the  peripatetic  photographer,  who  takes 
very  hasty  pictures  at  a  remarkably  low 
figure  a  head.  Colored  people  are  his  prin¬ 
cipal  customers.  By  overexposing  the  plate 
this  ingenious  artist  makes  the  ladies  of  the 
darkest  Zanzibar  shade  to  come  out  almost 
white,  anil  bj-  the  aid  of  his  paints  and  gild-  I 
ing  he  confers  much  gorgeousness  of  attire  ^ 
and  jewelry  upon  the  plainest  of  his  patrons.  I 
The  result  of  course  is  that  the  artist  is  very  j 
popular,  and  drives  a  thriving  business.  | 
When,  as  sometimes  happens,  art  is  neglect-  ; 
ed  for  medicine,  represented  by  the  neighbor-  ; 
ing  doctor,  or  for  science,  represer.ted  by  the  ; 
gentleman  with  the  galvanic  batten-,  close  j 
by,  or  by  the  gentleman  with  the  blowing  j 
machine  and  lung-tester,  —  then  the  crowd  ! 
is  drummed  up  by  a  small  boy  with  a  snare- 
drum.  A  Caucasian  is  sometimes  attracted 
by  the  soul-stirring  dram,  and  consents  to 
have  the  shadow  of  himself  and  wife  and 
market-basket  taken  ere  the  substance  fades. 
While  we  are  watching  the  scene,  a  very 
comical  negro  approaches  and  says  he  wants 
to  have  himself  taken  with  the  drum,  be-  | 
cause  he  was  a  drummer  in  the  wai-.  The  | 
artist  consents,  and  the  veteran  poses  him-  : 
self,  leaning  on  the  drum,  and  the  drum  j 
resting  on  a  tall  stand.  Suddenly  he  thinks  I 
of  his  new  boots,  and  stooping  down  puts  i 
his  pantaloons  in  his  boot-legs.  At  that  mo-  | 
ment  there  comes  a  voice  from  tbe  crowd  of  | 
negro  spectators :  “  Jist  take  off  your  boots  i 
and  put  ’em  up  on  de  top  of  de  drum,  and  ; 
den  people  ’ll  know  dat  you  wore  boots  and  . 
beat  de  drum,  too,  in  de  wa’.” 

But  we  have  seen  as  much  of  a  New  • 
Orleans  Sunday  as  we  will  care  to  sec  be-  j 
fore  breakfast.  So  we  will  make  our  way  i 
back  to  Canal  Street  and  the  Moreau’s.  { 
From  the  initiatory  orange  and  banana  to  { 
the  concluding  coffee  the  meal  is  perfect,  i 
How  milder  and  milder  grows  the  rhetorical  ' 
war  of  the  local  newspapers,  as  the  courses  i 
advance  1  How  can  either  party  or  any-  i 
body  be  quite  wrong  to  us,  knowing  that  our  i 
bre^fast  is  all  right  ?  , 

In  the  principal  streets  of  New  Orleans,  I 
one  does  not  see  so  much  French  {losted  up  j 
in  signs,  advertisements,  and  warnings  as  i 
there  used  to  be  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  I 
can  well  remember  when  almost  every  pub-  ' 
lie  announcement  was  in  two  languages.  | 
English  seems  to  have  come  in  with  the  ! 
street  cars,  and  French  to  have  gone  out  j 
with  the  old  omnibuses.  There  are,  how-  j 
ever,  many  natives  of  the  city  who  speak  no 
“  Ameri'jan  ”  as  they  term  it.  And  if  the 
stomach  is  the  centre  and  origin  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  as  some  astute  philosophers  maintain, 
the  French  element  of  progress  is  still  in  tbe 
ascendency  here.  New  Orleans  eats  two 
meals  a  day,  beginning  generally  with  a 
late  breakfast.  Claret  is  about  as  common 
among  all  classes  of  the  city  as  it  used  to 
be  in  Paris.  Probably  the  best  idea  of  the 
real  state  of  the  case  here  now  is  typified 
in  the  Yankee  and  Creole  whom  one  inay 
Bometimes  see  eating  French  and  talking  j 
English  at  the  same  table.  Of  the  kind  of  | 
civilization  which  s])rings  from  the  stomach,  | 
the  Latin  element  in  New  Orleans  is  cer-  I 
tainly  in  the  van,  and  of  that  which  springs 
from  the  head  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  certainly  j 
has  the  lead.  At  Moreau’s,  if  anywhere,  | 
we  may  find  excuse  for  a  temporary  forget-  | 
fulness  of  allegiance  to  our  race,  and  all  the  I 
later  triumphs  of  the  blonde  conquerors,  | 
and  for  ranging  ourselves  still  on  tne  side 
of  the  majority.  For,  after  all,  it  was  only 
one  old  Italian  who  said  that  a  man  is  not 
a  Christian  below  his  chin,  while  four  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  Chinese  believe  that  the  . 
stomach  is  the  seat  of  the  soul.  I 

Having  now  reached  a  thoughtful  turn  of  I 
mind,  we  will  go  to  high  mass  at  the  Jesuit  I 


Church.  As  we  pass  on  Canal  Street,  we 
will  get  our  most  picturesque  view  of  that 
quaiut  old  church,  through  the  iron  palings 
of  a  rich  old  gentleman’s  yard.  The  dome 
rises  out  of  a  many-angled  confusion  of  roofs, 
and  seen  thus  through  the  green  climbers  of 
balconies  and  with  a  green  foreground  of 
lawn  it  has  a  dreamy,  meilimval  appearance. 
Approaching  the  church  through  Baronne 
Street,  we  find  the  worshippers  assembled 
and  the  impressive  ceremony  goin"  on.  The 
music  and  singing  are  very  fine.  Few 
churches  in  this  country  have  so  much  of 
the  Old  World  air  with  them  as  somehow 
lingers  about  the  interior  of  this  dingy,  gal- 
lened  old  pile.  It  is  just  such  a  place  as 
one  would  expect  to  find  hung  with  the 
hatchments  of  stout  knights,  and  with  sculp¬ 
tured  mitres  of  good  bisnops.  These  things 
are  not  there,  it  is  true,  but  there  is  some¬ 
thing  more  religious  about  the  dim  aisles 
and  arches  than  often  gets  into  new  paint 
and  fresh  varnish.  There  are  very  many 
more  women  than  men  among  the  worshij)- 
pers,  as  there  always  are  tho  world  over. 
Some  fine  philosophizing  might  be  done  i 
right  here  to  show  that  women  have  always  ! 
kept  up,  and  do  still  keep  up,  the  church,  | 
while  men  keep  up  the  state  (and  the  pri-  j 
mary  and  ward  bar-rooms),  and  that  so  long 
as  marriage  lasts,  the  church  and  state  will  ! 
be  joined  in  spite  of  written  or  unwritten  ; 
constitutions,  and  in  spite  of  everything  else  ! 
but  divorce,  —  this  fine  point  in  favor  of  the  ; 
eternal  right  of  woman  to  the  moral  and  j 
better  half  of  the  world’s  government  might  i 
be  dwelt  upon  just  here,  I  say,  were  it  not  ‘ 
for  the  fact  that  time  and  our  duty  as  faith-  j 
fill  chronicleis,  and  your  expectation  to  see  j 
all  of  a  New  Orleans  Sunday,  call  us  away  j 
to  —  a  cock-pit.  I 

There  are  several  cock-pits  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  it  is  said.  We  will  visit  the  one 
which,  oddly  enough,  is  betw-ecn  Love  and 
Good  Children  streets.  The  building  is 
closed  round  with  spacious  yards.  IVe  pay 
our  fifty  cents  to  a  man  who  sits  in  a  lodge 
near  the  fence,  and  we  pass  in  through  the 
front  yard  to  the  house.  The  first  room  we 
enter  is  the  bar.  Passing  through  (hat,  we 
come  to  the  pit,  of  wliich  our  picture  will 
give  ^-ou  an  idea.  It  is  a  small  amphithe¬ 
atre,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  sawdusty 
ring,  where  a  fight  is  going  on  as  we  enter. 
The  fowls  are  stiipped  of  most  of  their 
feathers,  and  are  making  a  long  battle  of  it. 
The  patrons  of  the  pit  are  seated  around 
smoking  and  eagerly  watching  every  move¬ 
ment  of  the  weary  combatants.  At  some 
new  turn  in  the  contest,  a  half-dozen  men 
jump  excitedly  to  their  feet  and  offer  or  take 
new  bets  with  new  odds,  screaming  at  the 
top  of  their  voices.  French  is  the  prevail¬ 
ing  language.  Once  in  a  while  an  English 
word  or  pwase  will  be  heard.  Two  men 
stand  in  the  ring  as  bottle-holders  to  the 
cocks.  At  the  end  of  the  rounds,  these  in¬ 
telligent  seconds  wash  and  stroke  the  com¬ 
batants  and  —  why  not  tell  the  whole?  — 
suck  the  blood  from  the  bruised  heads  of 
their  principals.  At  times,  when  the  fowls 
themselves  seem  disgusted  with  the  brutal¬ 
ity  of  the  scene,  the  whole  ass»‘mbly  will 
cluck  and  urge  them  on.  This  is  kept  up 
till  one  of  the  combatants  is  killed.  iSome- 
times  he  is  only  rendered  hors  de  comhnt. 
An  expert,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  said, 
can,  from  the  first,  tell  which  of  two  fowls 
will  whip.  Some  of  the  poor  things  merci¬ 
fully  meet  their  fate  in  the  first  round. 
This  is,  of  course,  oftener  the  case  where 
the  fighting  is  done  with  gaffs  or  steel  spurs 
drav/n  over  the  ones  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  these  plucky  creatures.  There  is 
to  be  a  gaff-fight,  but  we  will  not  stay  to 
see  it,  having  already  been  in  at  one  death. 
Leaving  the  pit,  we  stroll  about  the  yards 
and  see  the  gladiators  in  their  private  apart¬ 
ments  or  in  their  hospital  wards,  for  here 
they  are,  in  large  numlHjrs,  “  sfioiling  for  a 
fight”  or  just  recovering  from  one.  All  day 
Sunday  and  most  of  the  week  days  the 
“  sport  ”  goes  on.  It  is  a  subject  that  does 
not  need  any  comment.  For  the  credit  of 
human  nature,  let  us  believe  that  no  one 
ever  enjoyed  cock-fighting  until  he  was  edu¬ 
cated  up  to  it,  or  down  to  it,  I  mean. 

Taking  the  street-cars,  we  ride  out  to  the 
Fair  Grounds,  where  we  arc  sure  to  find  a 
merry-making  of  some  kind.  We  come  to 
a  large  enclosure,  and  pass-ing  the  gate  we 
arc  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a  gay  throng. 
Fine  teams  are  loafing  gaudily  under  loose 
“  ribbons,”  or  trying  one  another’s  speed  on 
the  race  course ;  Ixiside  a  pavilion  full  of 
musicians,  an  open-air  ball  is  going  on ; 
further  along  is  a  hotel,  or  combined  restau¬ 
rant  and  bar-room ;  and,  above  all,  rise  from 
the  band  in  the  pavilion  such  strains  as  only 
Strauss  could  write,  translating  the  whole 
mad  scene  into  music,  or,  rather,  repeating 
it  in  the  air  in  a  sort  of  musical  mirage,  \^’e 
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will  have  time  but  to  make  the  hasty  sketch 
of  the  dancers  with  which  we  furnish  you 
on  page  61>,  lor  we  are  anxious  to  get  to 
Lake  Pontchartrain  in  season  for  a  fish- 
dinner. 

Hurrying  away  to  tho  foot  of  Canal 
Street,  we  take  the  train  and  arc  borne 
through  the  suburbs  of  tho  city  and  through 
the  dense  swamps  to  the  Lake.  We  arc 
landed  at  a  wharf  running  out  into  tho 
water.  Here  the  steamboats  come  and  go 
with  excursionists  on  pleasure,  bent  to  the 
breathing-places  across  the  Lake.  Here 
too  the  regular  passenger  embarks  for  Mo¬ 
bile.  The  calm  water  meets  the  horizon 
in  the  distance,  and  here  and  there  a  white 
sail  glints  in  the  slanting  sunlight  of  the 
afternoon.  Strolling  back  along  the  line  of 
the  railroad  we  come  to  the  gardens,  hotels, 
and  restaurants,  which  extend  their  in¬ 
vitations  from  both  sides  of  the  way  to 
weary  or  thirsty  passers-by.  We  will  go 
into  the  hotel  with  the  open-air  dining¬ 
room  and  order  one  of  the  celebrated  fish 
dinners.  In  due  time  we  are  seated  over 
fried  crabs  and  pompano.  The  pompano 
is  the  special  pride  of  this  latitude,  and  is 
rc  lly  a  delicious  fish,  —  compared  with  its 
pkbe  an  fellows  of  the  New  Orleans  market, 
worth  the  high  price  it  always  brings. 
With  a  trellis-work  back  of  us,  and  shady 
trees  in  tfont,  we  sit  in  the  cool  breeze  and 
listen  to  the  music  and  watch  the  feasters 
and  merry-makers  around  us,  till  the  ap- 

{)roaching  duskness  and  the  whistle  of  the 
ocomotive  warn  us  that  we  must  return  to 
the  city.  Climbing  into  the  long  train  with 
an  innumerable  company  of  all  races,  con¬ 
ditions,  and  colors,  we  are  whirled  back 
through  the  dark  swamps  and  past  the 
flickering  gaslights  of  the  suburbs  to  the 
foot  of  Canal  Street. 

Of  course  we  must  end  our  Sunday  with 
the  opera.  Whichever  way  we  go  to  the 
Opera  House  we  shall  pass  through  the 
narrow,  squalid  streets  of  the  F rench  (juarter, 
for  this  fine  buildinjir  is  in  the  very  heart 
of  creole  France.  The  companpr  is  sup¬ 
ported  mostly  W  yearly  subscribers,  the 
abonne's  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  whole 
house,  arrangement,  management,  and  all 
is  cjuite  European.  Omitting  the  pro¬ 
scenium  bo.\e8  there  are  thirteen  different 
places  and  prices  at  the  choice  of  the 
white  public.  In  buying  a  ticket  to  any 
part  of  the  theatre  you  are  supposed  to 
subscribe  to  the  printed  contract  that  tho 
management  has  the  right  to  put  you  out, 
if  it  so  desires,  after  refunding  the  money. 
This,  1  believe,  is  a  provision  to  keep  peo¬ 
ple  with  negro  blood  in  their  veins  from  oc¬ 
cupying  the  better  places.  There  is,  wo 
are  told,  a  law  of  the  State  making  it  a 
penitentiary  offence  to  expel  a  colored  per¬ 
son  from  a  hotel,  bar-room,  or  theatre,  and 
this  printed  contract  on  each  ticket  is  used 
as  an  evasion  of  the  statute.  The  ncCToes 
occupy  the  galleries  of  all  the  New  Orleans 
theatres.  In  the  Academy  of  Music  —  one 
of  whose  proprietors,  bj-  the  w^-,  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  old  Floating  Falace — is 
a  private  box  for  those  who  are  “  a  little 
oft'  color,”  as  it  is  termed  here.  The  St. 
Charles  'fheatre  assigns  the  back  portion 
of  the  parquet  to  quadroons  and  octoroons. 
At  the  Opera  House,  the  third  tier  is  open, 
I  believe,  to  all  shades  of  color,  and  lie- 
cause  of  the  higher  price  seems  to  lie  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  lighter  and  better  class  of 
the  colored  population. 

The  Opera  House  is  the  most  favorable 
place  to  see  the  creoles  of  New  Orleans, 
lliey  have  a  peculiar  cast  of  features,  ns 
we  have  attempted  to  show  in  our  engrav¬ 
ings.  The  lietter  clrss  of  them  swe  fine- 
looking  people,  and  some  of  the  women 
would  be  considered  beauties  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  We  have  given  you  in  our  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  occupants  of  the  proscenium  box, 
a  representation  of  one  of  the  old  aristocratic 
families.  You  have  also  a  picture  of  a 
stall  in  the  loges  grUk'es.  These  latticed 
stalls  extend  round  the  whole  house.  'Fhcy 
are  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  want  to  see 
and  not  be  seen ;  they  are  used  often  by 
people  in  mourning.  The  lattice  is  drawn 
down  upon  only  a  few  of  them,  and  the  rule 
is  as  represented  in  the  engraving,  that  tho 
fair  occupants  are  not  only  visible,  but  flirt¬ 
ing  between  acts.  T’he  dii  superi  of  the 
fourth  tier,  or  gallery,  are  negroes  in  all 
stages  of  coatlessness  and  inverse  civili¬ 
zation.  From  the  parquet  the  circle  of 
black  heads  in  their  hot  eminence  looks  like 
a  black  cloud.  We  have  to  go  out  of  the 
theatre  and  through  a  back  way  up  inter¬ 
minable  stairs  to  get  a  distinct  view  of  these 
people.  We  find  them  in  a  very  tropical 
temperature,  against  which  the  cheap 
lemonade  that  a  boy  is  selling  them  prevails 
not.  'ITie  scene  is  best  described  in  our 
picture.  You  will  see  there  the  Indian  face 
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of  a  curly-headed  mother  with  her  child,  and  | 
everything,  in  a  word,  just  as  it  was,  except  > 
the  atmosphere.  | 

The  opera  is  Traviata,  which  is  sung  much  I 
better  than  it  is  acted ;  but  a  young  lady,  j 
and  a  very  beautiful  one,  too,  in  the  loye  j 
just  back  of  us,  is  moved  to  violent  weeping 
by  the  catastrophe.  These  good  peoj)le  are 
evidently  very  fond  of  the  lyric  stage,  for  | 
Traviata  is  to  he  followed  by  an  opera  bouffe,  j 
and  the  opera  bouffe  by  a  one-act  ballet,  all  , 
on  one  evening.  A  single  0{>era  will  be 
enough  for  us,  and  we  will  find  our  way  ' 
out  Uirough  the  spacious  lobbies  and  ante¬ 
rooms  to  the  street,  and  to  our  beds. 

There  has  been,  of  course,  much  gayety 
going  on  that  we  have  not  seen,  —  theatres, 
balls,  processions,  base-ball  matches,  &c. 
&e. ;  but  we  have  tried  to  see  the  charac¬ 
teristic  amusements  of  a  New  Orleans  Sun¬ 
day.  Some  of  the  people  have  gone  to 
church,  or  spent  the  day  ouietly  at  home ;  a 
goodly  number  have  sloou  on  the  corners  of 
the  principal  streets  all  day  long,  with  no 
earthly  object  discoverable  but  to  kill  the 
time  between  drinks;  and  if  other  people 
have  been  going  to  church  or  coming  there¬ 
from,  or  if  a  military  or  other  procession  has 
passed  by  in  the  interval  of  two  straight 
whiskeys  —  why,  our  curbstone  philosophers 
Lave  blended  just  so  much  sight-seeing  and 
carnival  with  the  regular  business  of  the 
day.  Wo  might  have  ended  the  night  dra¬ 
matically  with  a  murder,  but  then,  too,  there 
might  have  been  a  Sunday  which  did  not 
end  in  this  way,  and  we  have  no  intention 
to  do  the  city  an  injustice.  While  on  this 
subject  I  should  like  to  go  further,  and  do 
an  act  of  justice ;  I  should  like  to  say  that 
in  tlie  course  of  much  travel  in  Louisiana  I 
have  seen  nothing  to  lead  me  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  Ku-Klux.  Ix  short,  I  am 
prepared  to  say  that  there  are  no  Ku-Klux 
In  Louisiana,  that  the  people  kill  one  another 
irrespective  of  political  bias  or  previous  con¬ 
dition. 

Ill  our  next  paper  we  will  describe  the 
life  and  character  to  be  found  on  the  busy 
levee. 


A  Modkl  Wiiiting-Taiilk  fou  the 
Blind. —  Brevet  Major-General  James  B. 
Fry,  formerly  Provost  Marshal-General  of 
the  United  States,  has  invented  for  the 
use  of  his  father,  the  venerable  General  Ja¬ 
cob  Fry,  of  Illinois,  who  has  recently  become 
blind,  a  writing-table,  which,  in  convenience 
and  simplicity,  seems  calculated  to  super¬ 
sede  all  others  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  Gen¬ 
eral  Fry,  with  a  liberality  deservingof  a  wide 
imitation,  declines  to  patent  his  invention, 
and  publishes  in  The  Army  and  A'avy  Journal 
a  full  description  of  it,  that  all  the  afUicted 
may  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  It 
consists  of  a  board  of  suitable  dimensions,  a 
desk-lid  or  lable-to(),  with  a  channel  way 
about  ten  inches  wide  and  about  half  an  inch 
in  depth  let  into  its  superior  surface. 
Along  the  centre  of  this  channel  way  or  de- 
])ression  is  let  in  a  cogged  strip  of  metal, 
the  teeth  of  which  are  at  a  distance  from 
each  other  equal  to  the  width  desired  for 
lines  to  be  written  upon,  and  their  edges 
dusli  with  the  surface  of  the  channel  way. 
Into  this  channel  is  fixed  a  sliding  tray  (with 
raised  borders  or  plain  moulding  on  each 
side,  grooved  along  inside  edges),  of  size 
suitable  for  holding  paper  of  the  largest  size 
usually  reiptired.  At  tne  top  of  this  tray  is  a 
spring  clamp  lor  holding  the  paper  more  se¬ 
curely  in  (losition  upon  the  tray.  This 
clamp  renders  practicable  the  use  of  p.aper 
of  smaller  size  than  that  for  which  the  max¬ 
imum  area  of  the  tray  is  designed.  Into  the 
bottom  of  this  tray,  and  at  its  upper  edge, 
is  let  a  spring  or  pawl,  arranged  to  slip  over 
the  cogs  or  ratchets  along  the  channel  way, 
when  the  tray  is  pushed  from  the  writer, 
but  to  resist  the  habitual  pressure  towards 
that  person.  This  spring  is  connected  with  | 
a  button  or  knob,  rising  sufficiently  above 
and  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  tray  to  be 
readily  accessible  to  thie  writer;  and  by  it, 
when  so  de-in-d,  he  can  raise  the  spring 
tooth  clear  of  the  cogs,  and  slide  the  tray 
Lack  to  the  lower  end  of  the  channel.  At 
r.  suitable  distance  from  the  edge  of  the 
boanl  or  other  surface  to  which  this  ar- 
I’angement  is  adapted,  and  across  the  chan- 
r.el,  is  affixed  a  strip  of  metal  or  other  suit¬ 
able  material,  serving  as  a  guide  or  gover¬ 
nor  to  the  hand  in  writing,  the  characters  be¬ 
ing  formed  against  and  along  its  upper  edge. 
The  natural  pressure  of  the  hand  upon  the 
pa[ier  cau'<cs  the  tray  spring  to  bind  against 
the  ratchet  teeth,  and  when  one  line  has  b<^en 
written  a  slight  pressure  moves  the  tray  to  a 
suitable  distance  for  commencing  the  next. 
The  attainment  of  this  distance  is  indicated 
by  the  cUek  of  the  spring. 

General  Fry  claims  that  this  table  is  an 
original  invention  of  his  own,  in  so  far  as  the 


adaptation  of  a  channel  way,  line  of  ratchet  | 
teeth,  the  sliding  tray  with  its  spring  clamp,  ‘ 
grooved  border,  and  spring  catch  or  pawl, 
and  cross-bar  or  ruler  ma^  be  applied  to  any  i 
suitable  surface,  either  of  a  boai^  expressly  ' 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  or  by  adaptation 
to  desks  or  tables,  lie  claims  also  that  ^ 
this  arrangement,  as  substantially  dcscrilied,  j 
will  enable  the  manipulator  to  move  and  fix 
the  paper,  with  reference  to  his  hand,  so 
that  he  can  with  certainty  begin  and  write 
the  lines  in  proper  sequence  and  at  uniform 
distances  apart. 


was  a  true  journalist,  —  the  serious  doctri¬ 
naire  of  the  insurrection  which  had  so  long 
been  preparing.  Ilochefort,  Valles,  and  the 
rest  were  merely  playing  a  part.  Ilis  style 
is  classical,  like  that  of  other  great  revolu¬ 
tionists,  such  as  Armand  Carrel,  Proudhou, 
and  George  Sand.” 


Charles  Mathews  and  the  Kino  op 
THE  Sandwich  Islands.  —  Charles  Ma¬ 
thews  gives  in  a  private  letter  an  amusing 
account  of  his  late  visit  to  the  Saniiwich 
Islands :  “  Sailed  for  the  Sandwich  Islands 
at  two  in  the  Moses  Taylor,  familiarly,  but  by 
no  means  vulgarly,  entitled  the  “Rolling 
Moses.”  Reached  Honolulu,  the  capital  of 
the  Islands  of  Oahu,  and  the  seat  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Hawaiian  group, on  Saturday, 
the  19th;  18  days,  4,013J  milesi  (accuracy 
ag.iin,  —  exact  as  an  architect’s  estimate, 
£  4,000,  Is.  3Jd.)  Headwinds  (of  course) 
all  the  way ;  longest  passage  (of  course) 
ever  known,  and  certainly  the  weariest. 
Heavy  rolling  seas,  not  a  sail,  a  bird,  or  a 
fish  sighted,  the  only  excitement  we  had 
arising  from  the  odd  novelty  of  two  Thurs¬ 
days  coming  together  in  one  week,  two  Oths 
of  February  arm  in  arm.  At  Honolulu,  one 
of  the  loveliest  little  spots  upon  earth,  I  act¬ 
ed  one  night  ‘  by  command,  and  in  the  iires- 
ence  of  his  Majesty,  Kamehameha  V.,  King 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  ’  (not  ‘  Iloky  Poky 
Woky  Fong,’  as  erroneously  reported),  and  a 
memorable  night  it  was.  On  my  way  to  the 
quaint  little  Hawaiian  Theatre,  situated  in 
a  rural  lane,  in  the  midst  of  a  pretty  garden, 
glowing  with  gaudy  tropical  flowers,  and 
shaded  by  cocoa-trees,  bananas,  banyans  and 
tamarinds,  I  met  the  playbills  of  the  evening. 
A  perambulating  Kanaka  (or  native  black 
gentleman),  walking  between  two  boards 
(called  in  London  figuratively,  a  ‘  sandwich 
man,’  but  bere,  of  course,  literally  so),  car¬ 
ried  aloft  a  large  illuminated  white  lantern, 
with  the  announcement  in  the  Kanaka  lan¬ 
guage  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  colored 
inhabitants  :  ‘  Charles  Mathews  ;  Keaka, 
Keia  Po  (Theatre  open  this  evening).  Ka 
uku  o  Ke  Komo  ana  (reserved  seats,  dress 
circle),  2  dols.  50  cents ;  Nohi  mua  (Par- 
quette),  1  dol. ;  Nobo  ho  (Kanaka  pit),  75 
cents.’  I  found  the  theatre  (to  use  the  tech¬ 
nical  expression),  '  crammed  to  suffocation,’ 
which  merely  means  ‘  very  full,’  though  from 
the  state  of  the  thermometer  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  ‘  suffocation  ’  was  not  so  incorrect  a  de¬ 
scription  as  usual.  A  really  elegant-looking 
audience  (tickets  10s  each),  evening  dress¬ 
es,  uniforms  of  every  cut  and  every  country. 
‘  Chieflesses  ’  and  ladies  of  every  tinge,  in 
dresses  of  every  color,  flowers  and  jewels  in 
profusion,  satin  playbills,  fans  going,  win¬ 
dows  and  doors  all  open,  an  outside  stair¬ 
case  leading  straight  into  the  dress  circle, 
without  lobby,  check-taker,  or  money-taker. 
Kanaka  women  in  the  garden  below  selling 
bananas  and  peanuts  by  the  glare  of  Haring 
torches  on  a  sultry  tropical  moonlight  night. 
The  whole  thing  was  like  nothing  but  a  Mid¬ 
summer  night’s  dream.  And  was  it  nothing 
to  see  a  pit  full  of  KanaH  as,  black,  brown, 
and  whitey  brown  (till  lately  cannibals), 
showing  their  white  teeth,  grinning  and  en¬ 
joying  •  Patter  v.  Clatter  ’  as  much  as  a  few 
years  ago  they  would  have  enjoyed  the 
roasting  of  a  missionary  or  the  baking  of  a 
baby  7  It  was  certainly  a  page  in  one’s  life 
never  to  be  forgotten.” 


DELESCLUZE. 

The  Avenir  Liberal  publishes  the  follow¬ 
ing  sketch  of  the  Communist  leader, 
Delescluze :  “  Of  middle  stature,  thin,  angu¬ 
lar, — carefully,  almost  fashionab'v,  dressed 
—  with  a  cold  metallic  stare,  like  a  man 
haunted  by  a  fixed  idea,  he  walks  resolute-  i 
ly  to  his  destination,  without  looking  to  the  ' 
right  or  to  the  lett.  His  hair  and  beard  are 
red,  inteniiingled  with  white;  his  face, 
covered  with  little  sanguine  spots,  is  hard, 
austere,  implacable,  and  never  smiles.  If  i 
he  had  lived  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Delescluze  i 
would  have  been  an  inquisitor.  He  is  the  I 
only  writer  in  the  press,  since  Robespierre,  ' 
who  used  with  authority,  and  with  a  sort  of  ; 
mystical  religion,  the  language  of  the  incor-  ^ 
ruptible  dictator  of  1793.  His  prophets  are 
Robesiiierre,  Couthon,  St.  Just;  and  his  i 
thoughts  have  never  gone  beyond  that  nar¬ 
row  horizon.  He  has  lived,  and  will  die, 
confessing  his  Jacobin  faith.  Delescluze  is 
certainly  the  most  remarkable  of  the  band 
of  madmen  who  are  now  falling  under  the  , 
vengeance  of  the  partisans  of  order.  He  ' 


LEAVES  FROM  A  LECTURER’S  NOTE¬ 

BOOK.  —  By  Kate  Field. 

No.  6. 

AVHICII  CONCERNS  RUMINATINO  ANIMALS. 
“In  the  fourth  century  a  powerful  hut  perrerre  nectary 
imbibed  the  idea  that  tlie  air  waa  filled  with  unholy  le- 
pouM,  and  that  it  inhaled  deviln  at  every  breath.  Brood¬ 
ing  over  this  fitntaay,it  gradually  became  to  him  the  moat 
important  and  reawuable  of  trutba,  and  he  etarted  a  new 
hereay, —  that  of  the  Measuliuns,  —  which  made  npitting 
a  reliicioua  exercpie,  in  the  hope  of  caatiu);  out  the  devila 
tbua  breathed  in.  In  travellinf;  in  our  ateamboata  and 
railroad  cam,  one  aometimea  auapecta  that  thia  belief  haa 
numeroiia  American  diaciplea,  a.a  it  ia  the  only  relipon 
whose  rites  arc  there  acrupuloaaly  observed,  and  as  the 
conatant  invocation  of  ita  worahippers  appears  to  he,  — 

‘  Expectoration,  heavenly  maid,  descend !  ’  ’’ 

E.  P.  Waiprij. 

IT  must  be  so,  otherwise  what  does  it  mean  ?  Or 
is  it  with  men  os  with  horned  cattle  that  al¬ 
ways  keep  a  cud  in  their  mouths.  “  If  the  crea¬ 
ture  happens  to  lose  its  cud,”  says  Dr.  ilulines 
on  the  authority  of  his  bucolie  friends,  “  it  must 
have  an  artificial  one  given  it,  or  it  will  pine, 
and  perhaps  die.”  Is  the  (piid  as  •  l•(■s•.ary  to 
man  as  the  cml  to  horned  cattle  ?  he  dis¬ 

cover  DO  qiiid  pro  ipio  for  his  present  disgusting 
habit  ?  How  much  more  of  a  beast  is  he  in  his 
^it/J-dii’ies  than  horned  cattle  in  their  eiuZ-dities! 
Whoever  saw  a  foui -legged  sniinnl  exiiectorute  ? 
They  ruminate  without  detriment  to  the  green 
carpet  beneath  their  feet,  while  two-legged  man 
carries  ruin  in  his  trail.  B.  tier  a  slimy  hippo|iot- 
amus  or  a  ventilated  kerosene  tank  fur  a  travel¬ 
ling  neighbor  than  a  great  American  spitter  ! 

In  steamboats  you  can  escape  the  rain  of  ter¬ 
ror.  Kuminating  animals  have  a  cabin  to 
themselves,  where  planting  their  feet  on  the 
stove,  they  ran  in  mute  (onclave  “spit  round 
sociable.”  But  the  hair-breadth  ’scapes  by  Hood 
in  cars  are  of  a  nature  to  try  the  patience  of 
Job  himself.  Like  the  course  of  Empire, 
Westward  Expectoration  takes  its  way, 
and  the  farther  you  leave  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
behind  you,  the  nearer  you  are  to  an  o'  ean  of 
another  color,  that  is  by  no  means  favorable  to 
navigation.  To  champion  chewers  the  floor  of 
a  car  is  one  vast  spittoon,  and  he  is  the  liest  ftl- 
low  who  rovers  the  greatest  amount  of  surface. 
What  their  aim  will  he  it  is  impossible  to  calcu¬ 
late,  for  they  fire  as  wildly  as  did  our  triend  Win¬ 
kle  when  he  aimed  at  rooks  and  brought  down 
Tupinan’s  arm.  There  are  chewers  who  do  “  a 
neat  thing  ”  in  cxiiectoration,  hiiting  a  stove  at 
ten  paces,  but  they  are  rare.  The  common  va¬ 
riety  pursue  an  irregul-ir  method  of  warfare  and 
are  as  indifferent  to  public  op  nion  ns  if  public 
opinion  had  never  existed.  They  do  not  .seem  to 
know  th.tt  they  arc  not  models  of  deportment 
“  Sometimes  I  fctl  just  like  pitching  those  tobac¬ 
co-chewing  fellows  out  of  the  window,”  said  a 
conductor  of  a  “  through  ”  sleeping-car,  not  long 
ago.  “  We  go  to  an  awful  sight  of  e.xpensc  get¬ 
ting  up  these  cars,  ar  d  just  to  head  off  these  fel¬ 
lows  we  put  a  big  spittoon  in  every  section,  but 
it  don’t  do  one  particle  of  good.  W  henever  they 
can  choose  Ix'twoen  a  new  velvet  carpet  and  a 
spittoon,  darned  if  they  don’t  make  for  the  car- 
pet!  I  was  tickled  enough  the  otticr  day.  One 
of  those  chewers  was  at  it,  and  getting  tired  of 
his  own  side  of  the  car,  he  took  to  firing  in  the 
aisle,  and  the  lady  in  the  opiiositc  seat  began  to 
gather  up  her  skirts.  Finally  he  got  so  near 
that  she  could  n’t  stand  it  any  longer. 

“  ‘Mister,’  su  d  she,  ‘  where  do  you  live  when 
you  are  at  home  f  ’ 

“  ‘  With  my  wife.’ 

‘‘ '  Do  you  keep  house  1  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes? 

“  ‘  What  sort  of  a  bouse  it  it  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Very  nice  house  ’ 

“  ‘  Do  ’you  spit  about  it  as  you  are  sjiltting 
about  th  8  cart' 

“  ‘  Yes,  madam ;  I  do  as  I  please  in  my  own 
house.' 

“  ‘  Then,  sir,  I  advise  you  to  stay  at  home,  for 
people  who  don’t  please  to  be  decent,  ought  never 
to  lie  rermitted  lo  travel.’ 

“  Well,  1  never  saw  a  fellow  so  taken  down.  At 
first  he  did  n’t  see  what  was  coming,  but  that  lust 
hit  was  an  eye-opener  He  looked  mad.  but  did  n’t 
dare  to  say'anyttiing,  and  after  that  be  fired  out 
of  the  window.” 

I  am  persuaded  that  women  are  to  blame  for 
the  continuance  of  a  vile  habit  peculiar  to  this 
country,  for  if  they  protested  against  it  the 
remedy  might  be  found.  Many  men  who  chew 
are  as  good  and  generous  and  gentlemanly  (at 
heart)  as  the  be^t  in  the  land,  and  if  the  girls 
whom  thev  love  did  their  duty,  American  so¬ 
ciety  would  be  a  much  pleasanter  specta'-le 
than  it  is  at  pre-ent.  A  woman  “  weakly 
and  amiably  in  the  right  is  no  match  for  ”  a 
man,  “  tenaciously  and  pugnaciously  in  the 
wr  ng.”  Tee  majority  of  women  are  mere 
figure-heads  for  the  reason  that  they  possess 
neither  sufficient  character  nor  courage  to  prote-t 
again't  anything.  They  are  neuter  verbs,  and 
whatever  is,  is  to  lie.  If  women  are  I'Ctter 
than  men,  it  is  time  they  gave  some  cviilence 
of  it  by  im|)roviiig  t^e  tone  of  society.  I 
shall  never  forget  a  recent  scene  in  a  hotel 
jMirlor,  of  which  I  was  a  curious  and  as¬ 
tounded  spectator.  'Two  very  young  men  were 


“  keeping  company  ”  with  two  young  girls. 
The  two  couples  occupied  two  sofas  in  two  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  room,  a  huge  stove  acting  as  a  species 
of  barricade  between  them.  One  young  man 
wore  his  hat  and  sat  with  his  feet  elevated  at  an 
obtuse  angle.  He  held  his  sweetheart’s  hand  and 
she  smiled  upon  him  blandly.  The  other  young 
man  lay  upon  the  other  sofa  diversifying  the 
entertainment  by  uninterrupted  expectoration, 
selecting  the  stove  for  a  target.  All  of  his  ener¬ 
gy  being  devoted  to  this  romantic  action,  he  was 
not  equal  to  any  outward  demonstration  of  affec¬ 
tion,  80  he  put  both  of  his  bands  in  his  pockets. 
Inamorata  Number  Two  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
satisfied  ;  at  least  she  looked  so.  My  first  glimpse 
of  these  charming  groups  was  at  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Upon  returning  at  four  o’clock, 
their  positions  were  the  same.  At  seven  in  the 
evening,  the  bulletin  of  observation  announced 
“  no  change."  For  aught  1  know,  those  lovers 
may  have  become  rooted  to  the  sjiot.  Now  a 
few  words  of  kindly  remonstrance  to  Ixiver 
Number  One  would  have  put  his  hat  and  Ixjots 
where  they  belonged.  The  case  of  Lover  Num- 
lier  Two  rcquireil  more  heroic  treatment,  for 
women  have  but  one  more  powerful  and  dtfiant 
rival  than  tobacco,  and  that  is  alcohol ;  never¬ 
theless,  I  have  known  men  to  renounce  tobacco 
quids  for  the  women  they  loved,  and  the  man 
who  will  not  saciifice  a  vice  to  gain  a  wife,  is 
not  worth  having.  Both  those  voung  fellows 
looked  thoroughly  good-natured,  and  might 
have  been  made  better  had  their  sweethearts 
rcalizf  d  the  situation  ;  but  when  women  aru 
as  callous  as  men,  where  is  the  hu|>e  of  im¬ 
provement  ?  If  those  swains  marry,  their  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  as  uncouth  as  themseives.  What 
a  ]iity  it  is  that  public  si-hools  do  not  teach 
miinners  as  well  as  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic ! 

Fancy  a  man  talking  sentiment  with  two  yel¬ 
low  rivulets  flowing  from  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  !  But  what  is  the  use  of  talking  ?  As 
a  great  English  writer  once  said  privately, 
“  People  nowadays  can  be  tickled  into  any  thing, 
frightened  into  most  things,  Iwaten  into  all  but 
common  sense,  kicked  anywhere  but  into  heaven, 
—  but  talketl  into  nothing  !  ”  So  long  as 
“  A’eyrfiine  chewing  tobacco  ”  (how  significant  the 
name!)  is  advertised,  the  ocean  of  Expectora¬ 
tion  wUl  Hotf  on. 


ANECDOTES  OF  RUFUS  CHOATE. 

IkUFUS  CHOATE  and  ChiefJustice  Shaw, 
t  of  Massachusetts,  often  indulged  in  wordy 
combats,  and  wit  was  generally  freely  expended 
by  both  sides.  Choate  was  once 'arguing  a 
cause  before  the  Chief-Ju'ticc  (who  was  one  of 
the  homeliest  men  ever  elevated  to  the  Bench), 
and,  to  express  his  reverence  for  the  conceded 
ability  of  the  Judge,  said,  in  yieUing  to  an  ad¬ 
verse  decision, — 

“  In  coming  into  the  presence  of  your  Honor, 
I  experience  the  same  fet lings  the  Hindoo  does 
when  he  bows  before  his  idol.  I  know  that  you 
are  ugly,  but  I  feel  that  you  are  great!” 

It  IS  said  that  Choate  had  a  command  of 
language,  and  his  brain  teemed  with  a  wealth 
of  diction  truly  marvellous.  When  Judge  Shaw 
first  heard  that  there  was  a  fre-h  edition  of  Wor¬ 
cester’s  Dictionary  out,  containing  2..'>00  new 
words,  he  exclaimed,  “  For  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t 
let  Choate  get  hold  of  it” 

Choate,  in  an  important  assault  and  battery 
ca.se  at  sea,  had  Dick  Barton,  chief  mate  of  the 
clipper-ship  “  Challenge,”  on  the  stand,  and 
badgered  him  so  for  aliout  an  hour  that  Dick 
got  his  salt  water  up,  and  hauled  by  the  wind  to 
bring  the  keen  Boston  lawyer  under  bis  bat¬ 
teries. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  testimony,  Dick  said 
that  tlie  night  was  as  “  dark  as  the  devil,  and 
raining  like  seven  l>ells.” 

Suddenly,  Mr.  Choate  asked  him, — 

“  Was  tliere  a  moon  that  night?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Ah,  yes !  a  moon  —  ” 

“  Yes,  a  full  moon.” 

“  Did  you  see  it  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  mite.” 

“  Then,  how  do  you  know  there  was  a 
moon  ” 

“  The  Nautical  Almanac  said  so,  and  I  ’ll  be¬ 
lieve  ihat  sooner  than  any  lawyer  in  this  world.” 

“  What  was  the  principal  luminary  that  night, 
sir  ?  ” 

“  Binnacle  lamp  aboard  the  ‘  Challenge.’  ” 
“Ah  !  you  are  growing  sharp,  Mr.  Barton.” 

“  What  in  blazes  have  yru  been  grinding  me 
th’g  hour  for  —  to  make  me  dull  ?  ” 

“  Be  civd,  sir.  And  now  tell  me  what  lati¬ 
tude  and  longitude  you  crossed  the  eijuator 
in” 

“  Sho’  — you  ’re  joking. 

“  No,  sir,  I  am  in  earnest,  and  I  desire  you  to 
answer  me  ” 

“  I  sha’  n’t.” 

“  Ah  !  you  refuse,  do  you  ?  ” 

"  Yes  —  I  can’t.” 

“  Indeed  !  You  are  the  chief  mate  of  a  clipper- 
ship,  and  are  unable  to  answer  so  simple  a 
.  question  ?  ” 

I  “  Yes,  ’t  is  the  simplest  question  I  ever  had 
!  asked  me.  Why.  I  thought  every  fool  of  a  law¬ 
yer  knew  that  there  nin  ’t  no  latitude  at  the 
eipiator.” 

i  That  .shot  floored  Rufus.  —  Bench  and  Bar, 


'  L.  J.  Biijeloic. 


\  The  subscriptions  to  Sir  Walter  Srett’s 
I  statue,  to  lie  erected  in  Central  Park,  New  York, 
!  now  amount  to  over  $  8,000. 
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